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THE VEIL WITHDRAWN. 



I, 



September i, 1871. 

It was at Messina, July 15, 18 — . 
1 have never forgotten the date. 
It was just after my fifteenth birth- 
day. The balcony of the room 
where I was sitting overlooked the 
sea. From time to time, but more 
and more faintly, could be heard 
the noise of the waves breaking 
against the shore. It was the hour 
called in Italy the conir* ora — the 
hour when, in summer, the whole 
horizon is aflame with the scorching 
rays of the already declining sun, 
which are no longer tempered by 
the gentle wind from the sea that 
every morning refreshes the shore. 
The windows, that had been open 
during the earlier part of the day, 
were now shut, the blinds lowered, 
and the shutters half closed. Pro- 
found silence reigned within doors 
and without. For many, this is the 
hour of a siesta ; and for all, a time 
of inaction and repose. 

I was holding a book in my hand, 
not from inclination or pleasure, 
but simply through obedience, be- 
cause I had a lesson to learn. But 
that was no task. I took no plea- 
sure in studying, nor was it repug- 
nant to me, for I learned without 
any difficulty. The chief benefit 
of study was therefore lost on me. 
It required no effort. 

I had not yet even taken the 
trouble to open my book, for I saw 
by the -clock I had ample time. 



At six I always went into the gar- 
den, which I was not allowed to 
enter during the heat of the day. 
There was still an hour before me, 
and I knew that a quarter of that 
time would be sufficient to accom- 
plish my task. I therefore remain- 
ed indolently seated on a low chair 
against the wall, near the half-open 
shutter, motionless and dreaming, 
my eyes wandering vaguely through 
the obscurity that surrounded me. 

The room I occupied was a large 
salon. The ceiling covered with 
frescos, and the stuccoed walls 
brilliantly ornamented with flowers 
and arabesques, prevented this vast 
apartment from seeming gloomy or 
ill-furnished. And yet, according 
to the tastes I have since acquired, 
it was absolutely wanting in every- 
thing signified by the word " com- 
fort," which, though now fully un- 
derstood in our country, has never- 
theless no corresponding term in 
our language. A clumsy gilt con- 
solcy on which stood .a ponderous 
clock, with an immense looking- 
glass above, occupied the further 
end of the room ; and in the middle 
stood a large, round, scagliola table 
under a magnificent chandelier of 
Venetian glass. This chandelier, 
as well as the mirrors that hunc? 
around, not for use, but to orna- 
ment the walls with their handsome 
gilt frames and the fi^iit^^ ^^^xnnXrA. 
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and most admired objects in the 
room. A few arm-chairs system- 
atically arranged, a long sofa that 
entirely filled one of the recesses, 
and here and there some light 
chairs, were usually the only furni- 
ture of this vast apartment ; but that 
day a small couch stood near the 
window, and on it reclined my mo- 
ther — my charming young mother ! 

• — ^her head resting on a pillow, and 
her eyes closed. On her knee lay 
a small book, open at a scarcely 
touched page, which, with the ink- 
stand on a little table before her, 
and the pen fallen at her feet, show- 
ed she had been overpowered by 
sleep or fatigue while she was writ- 
ing. 

My mother at that time was bare- 
ly thirty-two years of age. People 
said we looked like sisters, and 
there was no exaggeration in this. 
I was already taller than she, and 
those who saw me for the first time 
thought me two years older than I 
really was ; whereas my mother, 
owing to the delicacy of her fea- 
tures and the transparency of her 
complexion, retained all the fresh- 
ness of twenty years of age. I 
looked at her. Her beautiful hair, 
parted on her pale brow, fell on the 
pillow like a frame around her face, 
which looked more lovely than 
ever to me. There was a (deeper 
flush than usual on her cheeks, and 
her half-open lips were as red as 
coral. ... I smilingly gazed at her 
with admiration and love ! Alas ! 
'I was too much of a child to realize 
that this beauty was ominous, and 

• that I had much more reason to 
Weep ! . . . 

My mother was left an orphan 

at fifteen years of age without any 

protector,' and poverty would have 

been added to her other privations 

had not^ JPabrizio dei Monti, a 

friend of her father's, and a cele- 



brated lawyer, succeeded in snatch- 
ing the young heiress* property 
from the hands of a grasping rela- 
tive who had been contending for 
it. This law-suit had been going 
on several years, and the result 
was still doubtful when Count 
Morani, Bianca's father, died. 

He who rendered the young 
orphan so signal a service was 
then about thirty-five years old. 
He was a widower, and the father 
of two children, to whom he devot- 
ed all the time left him by his 
numerous clients, whom his repu- 
tation for ability brought from 
all parts of Sicily — famed, as every 
one knows, for the most compli- 
cated and interminable law-suits. 
Fabrizio, after his wife's death, 
had given up all intercourse with 
society, except what was imposed 
on him by the obligations of his 
profession. With this exception, 
his life was spent in absolute re- 
tirement with an austerity as rare 
among his fellow-citizens as his 
long fidelity to the memory of the 
wife he had lost. 

But when, after advocating Bi- 
anca's cause, he found himself to 
be her only protector, he at once 
felt the difficulty and danger of 
such a situation, and resolved to 
place her, without any delay, un- 
der the guardianship of a husband 
of her own choice. He therefore 
ran over the names of the many 
aspirants to the hand of the young 
heiress, and gave her a list of those 
he thought the most worthy of 
her. 

"You have forgotten one," said 
Bianca in a low tone, after glanc- 
ing over it. 

" Whom }*\ . . inquired Fabrizio 
in an agitated tone, not daring to 
interpret the glance that accom- 
panied her words. 

Bianca still retained all the sim- 
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plicity of a child, and the timidity 
of womanhood had not yet come 
over her. Accordingly, she said, 
as she looked directly towards 
him, that she should never feel 
for any one else the affection she 
had for him ; and if he would not 
have her, she would go into a con- 
vent, and never be married. 

It was thus my mother became 
Fabrizio dei Monti's wife, and, in 
spite of the difference of their ages, 
there never was a nobler, sweeter 
union. A happier couple could 
not have been found in the world 
during the fourteen years that fol- 
lowed my birth. But for several 
months pastj my father had appear- 
ed depressed and anxious. Some- 
times I could see his eyes blinded 
by tears as he looked at my moth- 
er, but the cause I did not under- 
stand. It is true, she often com- 
plained of fatigue, and remained 
in bed for hours, which became 
more and more prolonged. And 
now and then she passed the 
whole day there. But when she 
was up, as she had been that day, 
she did not look ill. On the con- 
trary, I never saw her look more 
beautiful than while I was thus 
gazing at her with admiration and 
a love amounting to idolatry. ... 

After remaining for some time 
in the same attitude, I at length 
took my book, and endeavored to 
give my whole attention to my les- 
son. But the heat was stifling, 
and, after a few moments, I was, in 
my turn, overpowered by an irre- 
sistible drowsiness, to which I in- 
sensibly yielded without changing 
my position, and soon sank into a 
profound slumber. 

I had been asleep some time, 

when I was suddenly awakened 

by a remote, indistinct sound that 

\ seemed like the continuation of 

the- dream it had interrupted. This 



sound was the footsteps of a 
horse. . . . 

I sprang up without^ taking time 
for a moment's reflection. I rais- 
ed the blinds, hurriedly opened the 
shutters and the window, and 
sprang out on the balcony. . . . The 
room was at once flooded with . 
light and filled with the evening 
air. The sun had just disappear- 
ed, and a fresh breeze fanned my 
cheeks. ... I heard my mother 
cough feebly, but did not turn back. 
I was overpowered by one thought, ; 
which made me forget everything 
else — everything! — even her I ... 
I leaned forward to see if I 
was mistaken. No, it was really 
//<?/...! saw him appear at the 
end of the road that connected our 
house with the shore. He rode 
slowly along on his beautiful horse, 
which he managed with incompar- 
able grace. As he Came nearer, 
he slackened his pace still more, 
and, when beneath the balcony, 
stopped, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed profoundly, the wind mean- 
while blowing about the curls of 
his jet-black hair. Then he raised 
his eyes, of the color and tempered 
clearness of agate, and with a be- 
seeching, passionate look seemed 
to implore me for some favor. ... I 
knew what he meant. . . . Foolish 
child that I was ! I snatched from 
my hair the carnation I had placed 
there an hour before, and threw it 
towards him ! . . . 

At that instant I heard a pierc- 
ing cry — a cry that still rings in 
my heart, and the memory of 
which will never be effaced — 
" Ginevra!'*. . . Hurrying in, I found 
my mother standing in the floor, 
pale and gasping for breath, with 
her arms extended towards me. . . . 
I instantly realized I had been 
guilty of an indiscretion which had 
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was at once filled with sorrow, and 
on the point of throwing myself at 
her feet to beg her forgiveness ; 
but before I had time to speak, 
or even reach her, she fell back 
on her couch in a semi-uncon- 
scious state that I should have 
thought a swoon, had not a spasmo- 
dic groan from time to time escap- 
ed from her breast, and when I 
did prostrate myself, had she not 
seized one of my hands, which she 
continued to hold \fith a strong 
grasp in hers. ... 

We remained thus for some min- 
utes without my being able to 
leave her to call for assistance, 
though the frightful change in her 
face filled me with inexpressible 
terror as well as the keenest an- 
guish. I withdrew my hand at last, 
and threw my arnis around her 
neck, exclaiming repeatedly amid 
my sobs : " Forgive me ! Answer 
me ! Oh ! tell me that you forgive 
me! ..." She made no reply, how- 
ever, but by degrees she returned 
to herself and grew calm. Then, 
taking me, in her arms, she held me 
a long time closely embraced, as if 
she felt there was no safety for me 
anywhere else, and longed in some 
way for the power of taking me 
once more into her maternal breast, 
that I might live with her life, or die 
if she died ! . . . 

O Almighty God ! the prayer that 
then rose from her heart in behalf 
of her poor child thou alone didst 
hear ! But when I recall all the 
errors of my past life and thy won- 
derful mercy towards me, I feel it 
was in answer to that prayer thou 
hast bestowed on me so many bene- 
fits ! I know that at that instant a 
new source of grace was opened to 
me never to be exhausted — ^a look 
of mercy vouchsafed that nothing 
has ever*extinguished ! . . . 

My mother still remained speech- 



less, but her respiration became 
more and more regular, though, 
alas! still too rapid, and her fea- 
tures resumed their usual appear- 
ance. But her bright color had 
given place to a deadly paleness, 
and a large dark ring encircled her 
sweet, expressive eyes, now fastened 
on me with a look I had never 
read there before. She bent down 
and^kissed me, and I felt two great 
tears fall on my forehead, as her 
pale lips murmured these words : 

" O my God ! since it is thy will 
I should die and leave her behind 
me, I commit her to thy care. 
Watch over her, I pray thee, better 
than I have done." 

"Die!" . . . my mother die! 
... I sprang up with a sudden, 
violent bound, as if smitten to the 
heart, and stood motionless like 
one petrified. A frightful vision 
appeared before me ! ... a vision I 
had not been prepared for by the 
slightest apprehension, or anxiety, 
or suspicion. Notwithstanding the 
too precocious development of my 
sensibilities, there was something 
child-like in my peculiar tempera- 
ment that had blinded my eyes, now 
so suddenly opened ! I tried to re- 
call the words I had just heard, but 
my mind grew confused, and was 
conscious of nothing but a sharp 
pang I had never yet experienced, 
but the cause of which had faded 
from my remembrance. I turned 
away, perhaps with the vague 
thought of calling assistance, per- 
haps to close the window, but stag- 
gered, as if dizzy, and fell to the 
ground behind the curtain of the 
window. 

At that instant the door opened. 
I heard the mingled voices of my 
father and several other persons. 
Some one sprang forward, exclaim- 
ing : " The window open at this 
late hour ! . . . Who could have 
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been so imprudent ?" Then I was 
conscious that they were gathering 
around my mother. My father 
took h^r up in h^is arms, and carried 
her out of the room. ... No one 
had perceived me in the increasing 
obscurity, as I lay on the floor, half 



concealed by tne curtain. I had 
not fainted, but I was in a partially 
insensible state, incapable of any 
clear notions except the wish to 
lose all consciousness of suffering 
in a sleep from which I should 
never awake ! . . . 



II. 



I know not how long I remained 
in this condition. When I opened 
my eyes, the moon was shining so 
brightly that the room was as light 
as day. I rose up, and threw a ter- 
rified glance around. Everything 
in the moonlight wore an ominous 
aspect, and I shuddered as my eyes 
fell on the couch and the white pil- 
low on which I had seen my mo- 
ther's face resting. What had hap- 
pened .^ . . . A long time seemed to 
hsive elapsed, and I felt as if on the 
e(%e of an abyss — ^an abyss of sor- 
row- into which I was about to be 
precipitated. O my God! was it 
a mere dream, or was it a frightful 
reality ? I could not tell. I soon 
became conscious of an excruciating 
pain in my head, and my teeth began 
to chatter with a violent chill. I rose 
up to go out, but it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that I reached 
my mother's couch, on which I 
threw myself in despair, burying 
my face in the pillow where she 
had reposed her dear head. I 
burst into sobs, and this explosion 
of grief afforded me momentary 
relief. 

I then attempted to leave the 
room, and was proceeding towards 
the door, when my attention was at- 
tracted to something that had fallen 
on the floor. It was my mother's 
little book, the silver clasp of 
which glittered in the light of the 
moon. I picked it up, and had just 
concealed it, when the door opened, 
and my sister Livia (my father's 



oldest daughter) appeared with a 
light in her hand. 

"Gina!" she exclaimed, "how 
you frightened me ! What are you. 
doing here, child, at this late hour ? 
I thought you were in the garden. 
How long have you been here.^" 

I made no reply. I felt as if I 
should die of mortification, should 
any one learn what had taken place 
before my mother's ill turn; but 
Livia did not repeat her question. 
She was pale and preoccupied, and. 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

What could have happened ? My 
heart throbbed with suspense, but I 
had not courage enough to ask a 
single question. She had come for 
the pillow left on the couch, and 
seemed to be hunting for something 
she could not find. Perhaps it was 
my mother's note-book, which at 
night she always laid on a table 
beside her bed. But I did not give 
it to her. I wished to restore it 
myself, and, though generally frank 
with Livia, said nothing about find- 
ing it. Agitated as I was, I felt 
that this little book was a treasure 
that belonged solely to me— a trea- 
sure of which I must never allow 
any one to deprive me. She made 
me hold a light to aid her in her 
vain search, but, not finding it, she 
took the rest of the things on the 
stand, and left the room. I follow- 
ed her, and we walked along to- 
gether through the gallery that led 
to my mother's chamber .^ ^bkiv^^^ 
at \.\vt ^tidi« 
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This gallery, or, rather, open 
loggia^ looked down on the inner 
court of the old palace we lived in, 
and extended entirely around it. 
The landing of the principal stair- 
case to the first story connected 
with the gallery, was precisely op- 
posite the place where we were, 
when, all at once, we heard in that 
direction a sound — confused at first, 
and then more distinct—of chant- 
ing and the measured steps of sev- 
eral people, mingled with the con- 
stant ringing of a "bell. Presently 
a bright light shone through all that 
side of the gallery, and through the 
arches we saw a long procession 
appear, and proceed around towards 
the door directly before us, . , . the 
door of my mother's chamber. . . . 
Livia knelt down, and made a sign 
for me to do the same, but I remain- 
ed standing, my eyes staring wide 
open before me in a kind of stupor. 
I saw the long file of white peni- 
tents as they came with lighted 
torches in their hands; then ap- 
peared the canopy under which 
walked Don Placido, my mother's 
aged confessor, carrying the Divine 
Host in a silver Ciborium. ... I 
could see his long, white beard, his 
bowed head, his sad, recollected 
look, and that was all. In an in- 
stant the truth flashed across my 
mind ; then everything vanished. 

This new shock followed the other 
so quickly that it caused a deeper 
and more dangerous swoon; and 
when I was taken -up senseless, and 
carried to my chamber, it was with 
the fear that this fatal night would 
be the last for the daughter as well 
as the mother. . . . 

I have no recollection of what 
took place for a long while after. I 
only remember that, opening my 
eyes one day, I saw Ottavia (my 
mother's nurse, who had brought 
me up) beside my bed. I recog- 



nized her, and stammered a few 
words. . . . She murmured : "Bless- 
ed be God!" but did not add an- 
other word. A thousand thoughts 
rushed across my mind, but I could 
not analyze them, and the- one which 
might seem of the least importance 
was that which I gave utterance to 
first. 

" My mother's book," ... I said 
repeatedly. 

Ottavia, without speaking, at 
once raised the lid of a large ebony 
cofier that stood on the table 
not far from my bed, and took out 
the little book with the silver clasp. 
She held it up, and then replaced 
it in the box, which she locked. 
Turning to me, she put her finger 
on her lips. I obeyed the sign, and 
remained silent, but I slept no more 
till evening. By degrees my mind 
grew clear, and my confused recol- 
lections distinct. The fever that 
had brought me so near to death's 
door now abated, and from that 
day my convalescence was rapid. 
But the chief thing that reneved 
life and strength restored, was the 
faculty of suffering, and compre- 
hending in all its fulness the reality 
of my misfortune. 

My mother was no more. She' 
did not live to see the morrow of 
the day when she embraced me for 
the last time. My father's agitated 
face revealed this terrible fact more 
clearly even than th^ mourning he 
wore. . . . But I did not learn the 
details of her last hours till a long 
time after the day when, for the 
second time, he lost the light of 
his fireside. Knowing the keen im- 
petuosity of my disposition, a vio- 
lent explosion of grief had been 
anticipated. But it was not so. 
On the contrj^ry, I fell into a state 
of gloomy silence that gave rise to 
fresh anxiety to those who had so 
long trembled for my life. 
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The physician, however, advised 
my father, my sister Livia, and 
Ottavia, who took turns at my 
bedside, to leave everything to time 
without attempting to oppose me. 
I therefore passed day after day 
without appearing to notice their 
presence. But on other days, I si- 
lently made some sign of gratitude, 
which would bring a smile to my 
father's pale face. Then Livia 
would embrace me, saying : " Cou- 
rage, bambina ! * Try to love God's 
holy will." Or Ottavia, as she 
used to do when I was only four 
years old, would hold up the silver 
cross on her corneliari rosary, which 
I always looked at with pleasure. 
Anrd when they saw me. kiss it for 
the first time, they began to hope, 
in spite of my silence, for the return 
of my reason. But my eyes would 
become fixed again, and I would 
cease to recognize any one. And 
when my pillow was found wet with 
my tears, as was often the case, the 
physician would say : " That is a 
good sign; let her weep. It is a 
relief she needs." But days passed, 
and my mental condition remained 
the same. 

My strength nevertheless return- 
ed. I was able to get up, and seve- 
ral times I walked a few steps on 
the terrace leading from my cham- 
ber without any injury. But no- 
thing could break the unnatural 
silence that transformed into an in- 
animate statue the girl whose ex- 
cessive vivacity and unrestrained 
liveliness had sofnetimes disturbed, 
sometimes enlivened, the whole 
house, filling it throughout with 
the sense of her presence. 

One day I was sitting on my ter- 
race, looking off over the gulf, when 
Ottavia approached, and, as usual, 
began to talk with the vain hope of 



drawing forth some reply. I gen- 
erally listened in silence, but that 
day a new train of thought came 
into my mind, which I felt the 
power of pursuing clearly, calmly, 
and with a certain persistence that 
proved my physical strength was 
at last beginning to triumph over 
the kind of mental paralysis which 
made my convalescence seem like a 
new phase of my disease. 

Ottavia had placed a number of 
books on a small table beside me. 
She knew nothing of them but the 
covers, but she offered them to me 
one by one, hoping to induce me to 
read — a diversion it was desirable 
I should take to. At last I shook 
my head, and for the first time 
pushed away the book she offered 
me. Then I spoke, and the sound 
of my voice was a joyful surprise to 
my faithful attendant : 

"No, Ottavia, not that one. I 
want another book, and that alone 
— the one you put away there," 
with a gesture and glance towards 
the further end of my chamber, ^ 

Ottavia understood me, but hesi- 
tated between the joyful hope of 
my cure awakened by my reply, 
and the fear of causing fresh ex- 
citement which might bring on an- 
other relapse. But after all the 
means that had been used to rouse 
me from the state of apathy into 
which I had fallen, it did not seem 
prudent to oppose that which I 
had chosen myself. She therefore 
obeyed my request, and, without 
any reply, opened the ebony coffer 
where she had put my mother's 
book, as if it were a relic, and plac- 
ed it in my hands. 

"Thank you, Ottavia," I said. 
And putting my arms around her 
neck, I kissed her, causing big tears 
of joy to roll down her cheeks. 
** And now leave me, I beg of yo^ ^ 
leave me 2\oxve lox ^w\vsi>^^r 
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She hesitated a moment, and 
looked at me uneasily, but then 
complied as before with my wish, 
and, after seeing that I was shelter- 
ed from the sun and wind, noiselessly 
left the balcony through my room. 



I then kissed the cover of the 
book I held in my hand, and 
opened it with awe. It seemed* 
to me I was about to hear my 
mother's voice from the depths of 
the tomb! 



III. 



May 15, i8 — 

Ginevra ! It is to her I con- 
secrate these pages — the child that 
at once fills my heart with inex- 
pressible anxiety and the tenderest 
affection — the child whom I love so 
dearly, but whom my hands perhaps 
are too feeble to guide. And yet I 
shudder at the thought of leaving her 
behind me. My strength, however, 
is rapidly failing, and I feel that my 
poor child will soon be left alone. 

Alone ! This word may seem 
harsh to you, Fabrizio mio, and, lest 
this should meet your eye, I will 
explain my meaning. 

I know you have as tender a 
heart as mine, and your prudence 
is far greater ; but, to tell you the 
truth, you likewise are too fond of 
her! You know how many times 
I have taken her from your arms to 
make room for poor Livia, so often 
grieved by your involuntary forget- 
fulness, but not offended with her 
little sister, because she too, like 
every one else, felt that Ginevra 
from her infancy had the power 
of charming every eye and heart 
around her ! . . . 

But though to Livia you were 
sometimes indifferent, you were 
never severe, whereas, though gen- 
erally too indulgent to Ginevra, 
when you detected some fault in 
her, I have often seen you inclined 
to go from one extreme to another, 
and been obliged to beg you to 
leave the correction to time or to 
her mother. 

She has grown up, as she is, in 



our midst, like one of the iflowers 
of our clime which put forth their 
beauty almost without cultivation, 
rejoicing our hearts and our eyes, 
and intoxicating us all with the per- 
fume of her grace and caressing 
affection. 

O yes! it is nothing but intoxi- 
cation, and I have perhaps yielded 
to it with too much delight ; but I 
repeat it, it is I alone, among all 
who have loved her, whose delight 
has been unmingled with blindness. 

Perhaps this was because (par- 
don me, Fabrizio) I loved her 
more than any one else, and be- 
cause the affection of a mother has 
something divine in its clearness of 
vision. I see this charming child, 
to whom I have given birth, as she 
if. I understand her real nature. 
I look into her pure soul as into 
the limpid waters of some beautiful 
lake. But clouds are now passing 
over its surface. Others are rising 
and gathering, and I tremble to 
think a storm may some day rise 
up to overwhelm and crush her ! 

June i. 

This is Ginevra's fifteenth birth- 
day. I will describe her, not only 
as she appears to 'me, but to every 
one else. 

She is slender and graceful in. 
form, and an inch or two taller? 
than I. There is an habitual^ 
sweetness and languor in her large, ^ 
brown eyes ; but when they are 
suddenly lit up with surprise, won- 
der, or any other unexpected emo-* 
tion, they glow with wonderful ex*^ 
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pression and brilliancy. Her hair,- 
of a golden hue which is as beauti- 
ful as it is rare in our country, 
parts on a pure white brow which 
forms almost a continued straight 
line with a nose of perfect regular- 
ity, so that her profile would be 
quite faultless were. not her mouth 
larger than is consistent with the 
standard of classical beauty. But 
this blemish is redeemed by the 
expression of her mouth, sometimes 
grave and thoughtful enough to 
excite anxiety, sometimes half open 
with a child-like smile, and often 
extended with hearty laughter, like 
that of a peasant, displaying two 
beautiful rows of small, white 
teeth. 

And now, O my child! I would 
with the same sincerity describe 
the lineaments of your soul, which 
is far dearer to me than your 
face — yes, dearer to me than my 
own life, or even than yours ! 

In the inner recesses of this 
soul — and I thank God for it ! — is 
hidden, even from her, a jewel of 
purity and truth which it would 
be far easier to crush than deface. 
Then, like a strong wind that can- 
not shake this foundation, but 
seeks entrance through every pore, 
beats a loving nature that cannot 
be denied its food, which is the 
predominant trait in her character. 
Passing over her other good quali- 
ties and her defects, and speaking 
merely of her outward appearance, 
it must be confessed that she mani- 
fests the excessive vanity of a child, 
and a want of reflection that would 
be surprising in a girl of ten years 
old, mingled with a passionate ar- 
dor that would excite anxiety in 
one of twenty ! 

Such is my poor child — such 
are the attractive but alarming 
traits that constitute the peculiar 
nature she has inherited. 



O Almighty God ! . . . two more 
years of life, . . . that I Biay 
watch over her till the day I 
am able to entrust her to the care 
of some one she can regard with 
the true devotion of a wife ! 

Alas! this desire is consuming 
my life. It is shortening ray days. 
It is hastening my end, which I 
regard with calmness when I mere- 
ly consider myself, but which fills 
me with terror when I think only 
of her. 

June 15. 

It was your wish, Fabrizio, and 
I yielded to it. But it was not 
without repugnance I saw her go 
to this ball. You say your sister 
will watch over her; but I know 
Donna Clelia better than you. 
She has no eye* but for her own 
daughters, and will think she has 
done her duty to Ginevra by see- 
ing, when she arrives, that her dress 
has not been crumpled on the way, 
and, at her return, that she has lost 
none of her ribbons. She will sep- 
arate her from her own daughters, 
you may be sure, lest she eclipse 
them, and leave her alone — alone 
in the gay world where she ap- 
pears for the first time. . . . You 
smiled when you saw her ready to 
start. You whispered with pride 
that a lovelier creature never was 
seen. . . . Ah ! Fabrizio, at that mo- 
ment how I wished she were less 
charming, or, at least, that her 
beauty could be hidden from every 

\tf VC • • • • 

Do you remember the assertion 
of a queen of France about which 
we were conversing only a few 
days since? You thought it too 
severe, but to me it only seems 
reasonable ; for it gives expression 
to the most earnest wish of my 
heart. O yes ! like her, I would 
rather see the child I love so 
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rather — see her die than contract 
the slightest stain ! . . . 

The hours are passing away, and 
I must seek calmness in prayer. I 
feel as if in this way I shall still be 
able to protect her. ... 

Clelia promised to bring her 
home at eleven. The clock has 
just struck twelve, and she has not 
yet arrived. . . . 

June 25. 

I have been ill for a few days 
past, and unable to write. To-day 
I feel somewhat better, and, though 
my mind has been greatly disturb- 
ed, will try to collect my thoughts. 

I was not deceived in my presenti- 
ment. I thought the day of the 
ball would be a fatal one, and I was 
not mistaken. As I said, at mid- 
night she had not returned. I 
awaited her arrival with increased 
anxiety of mind, lying awake a 
whole hour after that, listening to 
every sound, and repeatedly mis- 
taking the noise of the sea for that 
of the carriage bringing her home'. 
. . . At last, about half-past one, I 
heard the rumbling of the wheels, and 
presently recognized her light step 
in the gallery. She passed my door 
without stopping, and had arrived 
at her own chamber, when Ottavia, 
who had been sitting up with me, 
went after her to say I was not yet 
asleep, if she wished to come and 
bid me good-night. As she enter- 
ed the door, the light in Ottavia's 
hand shone across her face. It 
was by no means the same as at 
her departure. The excitement of 
dancing, and the fatigue of remain- 
ing up to so unusual an hour, were 
doubtless sufficient to account for 
her disordered hair, her pale face, 
and the striking brilliancy of her 
eyes; but her troubled look, her 
trembling lips, and the care she 
took to avoid looking me in the face 
when she fell on my neck, showed 



there was something more which I 
must wait till another day to ques- 
tion her about. . . . 

July i. 

To continue the account inter- 
rupted the other day : 

I know everything now, for she 
never deceives /ne. She is always, 
as sincere as she is affectionate. 
Yes, she had scarcely entered the 
ball-room before she was, as I fore- 
told, separated from her cousins, 
and left in a group of young ladies, 
who, treating her as a mere child, 
immediately proposed ,she should 
take a seat at a table where there 
were sweetmeats and games. Just 
then the orchestra began a dance, 
and the two oldest of the group 
stationed themselves in front to at- 
tract the attention of those in search 
of partners, while a third kept 
Ginevra in her seat by showing her 
pictures, and patronizingly promis- 
ing in a whisper to dance with her 
presently.* But at the sound of the 
music, Ginevra could not be re- 
strained from springing up and ad- 
vancing to look at the preparations 
for the dance. This change of 
position attracted the observation 
of a young gentleman who was 
slowly entering the room with an 
absent air without appearing to w^ish 
to take any part in the dance. 

"There is Flavio Aldini," said 
one of the young ladies ; '* he will 
not condescend to come this way. 
He looks upon us as mere school- 
girls, and only dances with those 
ladies whose elegance has already 
made them the fashion." 

" I never saw him before, but he 
looks very much as I supposed from 
the description I had of him. Is 
he not said to be engaged to a rich 
heiress V 

"He.^ No ; he does not dream of 
marrying, I assure you. I tell you 
he never looks at us young ladies." 
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"And yet, my dear, he seems to 
be looking rather earnestly in this 
direction now." 

She was right. At that very 
moment, the person of whom they 
were speaking eagerly approached 
the place where Gfinevrawas stand- 
ing, and, without glancing at her 
companions, accosted her, begging 
she would give him the pleasure of 
being her partner in the quadrille 
about to begin. 

This was a triumph for my poor 
Ginevra, and all the greater after 
the vexation caused by her com- 
panions* patronizing airs. She went 
away radiant — ^intoxicated. ... 
Hitherto she had been petted as a 
child; now she suddenly realized 
how much admiration a woman can 
inspire/and this knowledge, like a 
mischievous spark, fell from the 
look and smile of Flavio Aldini in- 
to her very heart ! 

Flavio Aldini ! You will under- 
stand, Fabrizio, the terror I felt at 
the mere name of this presuming 
tcilow ; so well calculated, alas ! to 
please young eyes like hers, and 
capable of taking advantage of the 
impression he could not help see- 
ing he had made on her inexpe- 
rience. ... 

How agitated the poor child 
was in repeating all his dangerous 
compliments! And how flattering 
to her pride a success that attract- 
ed the attention of every one in 
the room, and made her an object 
of envy to those who had just 
humiliated her by their condescen- 
sion! ... I allowed her to go 
on. ... I was glad, at all events, to 
see she did not manifest the least 
shade of deception — the usual con- 
sequence of vanity — ^but I trembled 
as I listened ! 

He begged for the little bunch 
of flowers she wore in her bosom. 
She was strongly tempted to grant 



his request, and was only prevent- 
ed from doing so by the fear of 
being observed. 

July 5. 

I have no.t been able to con- 
tinue. I have been growing weak- 
er and weaker, and can only write 
a few lines at a time without fatigue. 
Since the 15th of June, I have been 
constantly worried and anxious. I 
cannot bear for her to leave me 
now for a single instant. .1 want 
to keep her constantly under my 
eyes and near my heart. Yester- 
day I saw her start at the sound 
of a horse passing under the bal- 
cony. To-day she was standing 
there with her eyes dreamily turn- 
ed towards the road that connects 
our house with the shore. ... I 
called her, and she listened as I 
talked kindly to her, hoping to 
give a new turn to her thoughts, 
instead of trying to check them by 
remonstrances. She is easily in- 
fluenced and guided by kindness 
but it is difficult to make hei yield 
to authority. Oh ! there never was 
a child who needed more than she 
the tender guidance of a moth- 
er » 

But let thy will, O God! be 
done. Help me to say this with- 
out a murmur. Let me not forget 
that my love for her is nothing — 
nothing at all — in comparison with 
that. 

July 15. 

It is only with great efibrt I can 
write to-day. I do not know as 
I shall be able to write more than 
a few lines. But I wish to remind 
you once more, Fabrizio, of the con- 
versation we had yesterday eve- 
ning. Who knows but it was the 
last we shall ever have in this 
world ! My time here is short. 
Do not forget my request. Lose 
no time in uniting her to some one 

she can \ONe ^X^^ ^'^ ^'^SNX'S*^'^^. \5i 
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be guided by. Though still young, 
he should be several years older 
than she, in order to inspire her 
with respect, which is so sweet 
when mingled with affection, as 
no one knows better than I, Fabri- 
zio. Has not the mingled respect 
and love with which you have fill- 
ed my heart constituted the hap- 
piness of my life ? I would bless 
you once more for this, as I close. 
I have not strength enough to con- 
tinue. ... I must stop. . . . And 
yet I would speak once more of 
her — of my Ginevra — ^my darling 
child. I would implore you to be 
always mild and patient with her, 
and if ever. . . 

Here the journal ended! . . . 
Oh ! what a torrent of recollections 
rushed across my mind at the sight 
of this unfinished page ! This little 
book falling from her hand, • . . 



her slumbers, . . , her terrible 
awakening, . . . her incoherent 
words, her last embrace, my despair ! 
All this I recalled with poignant 
grief as I pressed my lips to the 
lines written by her dying hand. 
I shed a torrent of tears, but this 
time they were salutary tears. I 
had already severely expiated my 
error, for it was only my deep sor- 
row for having embittered the last 
hours of my mother's life, and per- 
haps, O fearful thought ! of hasten- 
ing her end, that had given so dark 
a shade to my grief, and filled me 
with a despair akin to madness. I 
was now stronger, calmer, and 
wiser, and felt I could yet repair 
my fault by fulfilling my mother's 
wishes, and this thought brought 
the first ray of comfort that pene- 
trated my heart. I made many new 
resolutions in my mind, and felt I 
had firmness enough to keep them. 
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IV. 



From that day I resumed my 
former habits, and, except the live- 
liness of my childhood, which had 
disappeared never to return, I be- 
came almost the same as before. 
This sudden and unhoped-for re- 
storation brought cheerfulness once 
more to our gloomy house, and a 
ray of joy to the sad, anxious face 
of my father. I say anxious ; for it 
was more so, if possible, than sad. 
There was an anxiety in his look, 
whenever he turned towards me, 
that was quite inexpressible. Had 
he so trembled for my life, and 
afterwards for my reason, as hardly 
to credit I was restored to him ? 
Perhaps so ; but if his anxiety had 
really outlived its cause, though 
that might explain his profound 
solicitude, it could not account for 
the coldness of manner he now 
manifested, instead of the warm af- 
fection to which he had accustomed 
me from infancy. And when I en- 
deavored to fathom the cause of 
this change, only one reason oc- 
curred to me, which I repelled with 
terror, and on ^ which my mind ut- 
terly refused to dwell ! . . . 

I had not seen my brother (the 
elder of the two children by my fa- 
ther's first marriage) since my ill- 
ness. When I went to the supper- 
table for the first time, he was not 
there. But this did not cause me 
any great regret, for I feared Mario 
more than I loved him. I was 
glad, therefore, to find no one pre- 



sent but my father, my sister Liyia, 
and Ottavia, who, from a waiting- 
maid, had merited, from her long ser- 
vices, to be promoted to a duenna. I 
say duenna^ and not governess ; for 
she would scarcely have been able 
to teach us to read and write. But ' 
she knew many things much more 
important. She was one of those 
good, simple souls, so frequently 
met with in Italy among people of 
her station, uncultivated from a 
human point of view, but wonder- 
fully conversant with everything 
relating to the principles of the 
Christian religion, the practice of 
charity, and the grandeur of the 
Christian's hopes. Sometimes 
thoughts came spontaneously from 
her heart and lips which were far 
more admirable than are to be found 
in any book. Therefore my father, 
notwithstanding her undeniable ig- 
norance in many respects, did not 
consider her useless in the training 
of his children, but treated her 
with a consideration bordering on 
respect. 

Hitherto my life had been sur- 
rounded by, and, so to speak, per- 
meated with a mother's love ; and 
when I was suddenly deprived of 
this light and warmth, an overpow- 
ering grief, as has been related, 
took possession of my soul, which 
at first it seemed impossible I could 
survive. Now I was calmer; but 
there was stUl a. No\d.»^^\^^\5^^^- 
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though not as violent as at first, had 
become fixed and permanent. I 
thought sometimes of young birds, 
whose mothers had been caught in 
the fowler's net, left pining alone in 
their nests, or of p^or little fish 
drawn out of the water and left on 
the shore in the heat of the sun. I 
seemed to be like them : my heart 
and soul were out of their element 
and deprived of their necessary 
food. 

In this state, Ottavia and my 
kind sister Livia were the only per- 
sons in the house who afforded 
me any comfort. I always sought 
shelter beside them; for the sight 
of my father increased my depres- 
sion, and I was afraid of my broth- 
er's stern and penetrating eye. 

Mario, at this time, was twenty- 
seven years of age. He was re- 
markably handsome at first sight; 
but his stern, gloomy face, seldom 
expressive of kindness, and never 
of affection, greatly modified this 
first impression, and it was nearly 
impossible to feel entirely at ease 
with him. . Nevertheless, he had 
many noble qualities, and in some 
respects resembled my father ; but 
he had not inherited his kindness 
of heart. . . . My brother was un- 
yielding and jealous, and, if not 
bad at heart, at least had an un- 
pleasant disposition, and was often 
in an insupportable humor. He 
made me habitually feel that he re- 
garded me as the child of a differ- 
ent mother, and could not forgive 
Livia, who was his own sister, for 
loving one who, according to him, 
had come to rob them of the full 
share of their father's love. 

At the time of Fabrizio dei Mon- 
ti's second marriage, Mario, then 
only twelve years old, had mani- 
fested so great a repugnance to it, 
and so much ill-will towards her 
who was about to take his mother's 



place at their fireside, that Fabrizio 
decided to send him away ; and for 
several years M^rio lived away 
from home, only returning from 
time to time for an occasional visit. 
It was only within a year he had 
become a permanent member of 
the household. At that time the 
malady that was to prove fatal to 
my mother had begun its ravages, 
and the remaining days of her life 
were already numbered. Whether 
it was this knowledge, or because 
he was softened and disarmed by 
the charm of her beauty and the 
angelic sweetness of her manner, 
it is certain he became quite a dif- 
ferent person, and, in her presence 
at least, was never harsh or severe 
towards us. Perhaps this change 
would have been complete could 
he have remained longer under the 
sweet influence we were all so un- 
happily deprived of! 

On the 15th of July — the day 
that ended so fatally — Mario was 
absent. He had left home the 
evening before, land, when he re- 
turned, he learned, at the same 
time, the calamity that had occur- 
red and that which . so speedily 
threatened to follow. I have been 
assured that he manifested a lively 
grief at my mother's death, and 
had inquired about me, not only 
with interest, but even with anx- 
iety. But the recollections of the 
past were still vividly impressed on 
my merr^ory, and it was not to him 
my heavy, bleeding heart turned 
for consolation at such a time. 

At the end of our gloomy repast, 
my sister was informed that there 
were several visitors in the draw- 
ing-room. It was the hour when 
my father received his friends and 
the clients he had not been able to 
see in the morning. Livia imme- 
diately left the table, and I was 
about to follovr tier, when my father 
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stopped me, and kept me beside 
him till he had looked over some 
documents which had just been 
brought him. He then gave me 
hfs arm to the salon. This was 
certainly done with kindness and 
an air of affection, but with a kind 
of gravity constantly perceptible as 
he kept me beside him the remain- 
der of the evening. How gladly I 
would have exchanged this affec- 
tionate solicitude, that could not 
lose sight of me, for one such look 
as I used to receive ! . . . 

It was strange ! but when I 
thought of my mother, no remorse 
was mingled with so affecting a re- 
membrance. I felt as if a constant 
communication was maintained be- 
tween her soul and mine ; that she 
saw my repentance, was aware of 
my resolutions, and, to sum up my 
impressions — childish, perhaps, but 
so lively and profound that they 
have never been effaced — that 
peace had been made between us. 
But the thought that my father 
might be aware of all that took 
place during that hour of fearful 
memory, or the possibility of his 
knowing the foolish act I commit- 
ted in my mother's presence, alas ! 
while she was dying, and that he 
might attribute the dreadful catas- 
trophe that followed to that act, 
inspired me with genuine terror, 
which was only checked by a secret, 
constant conviction that my mother 
had not been able, during the few 
short hours of the following night, 
to divulge my secret to any one, 
even to him. But then, who could 
have told him, or what other reason 
could there be for the change that 
made me feel as if I had lost my 
father as well as my mother, and 
that the heavens were darkened on 
that side also ? 

The next day I was alone in 
my chamber, collecting mv books 



in order to resume my studies, as 
if my mother were still alive to 
direct me, when my sister came in 
breathless, as if from running. She 
stopped to take breath, and locked 
the door before speaking. 

Livia was two years younger than 
her brother. She was not hand- 
some ; but her form was noble and 
graceful, her eyes were strikingly 
beautiful, and her smile, though 
|Somewhat sad, was incomparably 
sweet. But a nose somewhat too 
long, a chin a little too short, and 
thick hair parted on a forehead a, 
little too low, made her rather un- 
attractive at the first glance, andi 
perhaps caused the absurd notion 1\ 
shall soon have occasion to refer to^. 
But all who knew Livia regarded^ 
her as an angel of goodness, and 
forgot the defects of her face. 

" Gina V* she hurriedly exclaimed, 
as soon as she could speak, "my 
dear little Gina ! Mario has returned, 
and is coming up to see you. Lis- 
ten to me," embracing me as she 
continued. "I think he means to 
tell you something that will dis- 
tress you — something I wish you 
could remain for ever ignorant of. 
But it is useless. He is determin- 
ed you shall know it, and, after all, 
it may be as well. Only, carina^ 
promise to be calm. If he scolds 
you, or speaks in his usual severe 
way, do not answer him. Control 
yourself. Let him go on, Gina 
mia ! I beg of you. No matter if 
he distresses you for a moment ; he 
will soon go away, and I will con- 
sole you. ..." 

I had no time to answer these in- 
coherent supplications, for at that 
very instant I heard my brother's 
steps in the gallery. He stopped 
at my door, and, finding it fastened, 
gave a low knock. 

"You need wo\.\^ox\>iV A. ^^^kss^- 
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and I will do as you wish, I assure 
you." 

Livia embraced me once more, 
and then opened the door. Mario 
entered. I advanced to greet him, 
and then stopped With surprise at 
seeing him so pale and altered. 
He looked as if he had been ill 
also. Neither of us spoke for a mo- 
ment, for he likewise seemed to be 
astonished at my appearance. He 
must, indeed, have found me greatly 
changed since he last saw me. I 
had grown so tall during my illness 
that my face was nearly on a level 
with his, and the long black dress 
I wore made me appear even taller 
than I really was. I had lost the 
freshness of my complexion. The 
thick, fair hair of which I had been 
so proud no longer shaded my face, 
but was drawn back from my fore- 
head, and confined under a black 
net. He had no reason now to 
chide me for too much attention 
to my appearance. He could not 
make any cutting jests about my 
hair, as he used to when I arranged 
it like a crown on my brow, or left 
it in long curls at the caprice of the 
wind, according to the whim of my 
vanity. JHe had left me a child — 
a child wilful and full of freaks, 
whom he only noticed in order to. 
correct for some fault. He found 
me a young lady, whose sad, dis- 
tressed, and somewhat austere look 
seemed the very reverse of the pic- 
ture left in his memory. He seem- 
ed affected to find me so changed, 
and held out his hand with a cor- 
diality much more affectionate than 
usual. Then, after a moment's si- 
lence, he said with a kindness he 
had never before manifested : 

" You have passed through a 

great trial, my poor Ginevra. I 

have felt for you, and participated 

in your griefy I assure you.** 

/ was touched by these words, 



and was about to reply, when he re- 
sumed : 

" Yes, you have suffered, I see ; 
but it seems also to have been a 
great benefit to you." 

My heart was ready to burst, and 
I at once drew myself up : " Bene- 
fit to lose my mother ! O Mario I 
how can you say so .^" 

He frowned. " I do not mean 
in that sense, Ginevra, as you must 
be aware. But perhaps I am mis- 
taken," he continued, resuming his 
ordinary tone, which I only remem- 
bered too well. " It may be you 
have only changed exteriorly. I 
hope it is otherwise, my dear sis- 
ter, and that your childish vanity 
and foolish coquetry ..." 

" Mario !" murmured Livia in 
a beseeching tone, scarcely raising 
her eyes from her work. This 
exclamation escaped her almost 
involuntarily ; for she knew better 
than any one else that the least re- 
ply only acted as a stimulant when 
he was inclined to be ill-humored 
or angry. Therefore this slight 
interruption only served to make 
him continue in a louder tone. 

" Yes, it is possible her coquettish 
disposition may not be overcome, 
and it would not be right to spare 
it. I am only acting as a friend by 
speaking plainly about the misfor- 
tunes it has caused." 

O merciful heavens! . 
Did he know my fearful secret, and 
was he about to tell me what I 
dreaded more than anything e 
in the world to hear.? My he 
throbbed violently, but I breat 
once more when he added : 

" Thank God, Ginevra, in 
midst of your tears, for ha 
taken your mother out of the w 
without the least suspicion of r 
behavior." [ 

Though these words allayi 
chief anxiety , \\iey ^^emed fail 
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insulting than I mented. A flush 
rose to ray cheeks, and I haughtily 
drew up my head, as I replied : 
" I never concealed anything in my 
life from my mother, Mario. And 
now she is gone, who alone had the 
right to admonish me, it belongs to 
my father, and not to you, I beg 
you to remember, my dear brother/' 

I sat down and leaned my head 
against my hand, that he might not 
perceive the heart-felt anguish he 
had caused me. I was by no means 
prepared for what followed, 

** You are mistaken, my charming 
little sister," he said in a cool, ironi- 
cal tone, " and it is well to tell you, 
as you seem to be ignorant of it, 
that when young ladies play a 
game that endangers their reputa- 
tion and the honor of the name 
they bear, they often oblige their 
brothers to take a part in it." 

Notwithstanding my folly and 
defects, I was really nothing but a 
child at that time, and his words 
conveyed no definite meanmg to 
my mind. I turned around and 
looked him in the face with an ^ir 
of surprise that showed I did not 
comprehend him. The eyes that 
met mine were no longer full of 
mockery, but sad and stern. 

"Look 'at that, sister," he said 
in a grave tone, throwing on the 
table a small paper package that 
was sealed. " The contents of that 
paper may recall a circumstance 
you seem to have forgotten, and 
perhaps make you understand my 
meaning." 

I hesitated a moment. I was 
afraid without knowing why. But 
finally I took up the paper, and 
tore open the wrapper. A wither- 
ed flower fell out, which I gazed 
at with surprise, but without the 
sh'ghtest recollection. 

" Do you not recognize it.'" 

I shook my head. 



" Nevertheless, that flower came 
from your hands." 

I shuddered. He continued in 
the bitterest tone : 

" It is true it was then red, . . . 
red as the blood that had to be 
shed to restore it to you." 

The horror with which I was 
filled at these words struck me 
dumb. I clasped my icy hands, 
and turned deadly pale, without 
the power of uttering a word! 
Livia sprang from her seat. 

" Mario, you have no heart, or 
soul, or mercy ! Go away. It was 
not your place to tell her about this 
misfortune." 

But Mario, excited, as usual by 
contradiction, continued without 
any circumlocution, and even more 
violently than before. 

" No, no. It is better for 
Ginevra to learn the truth from my 
lips; for I am the only person 
that dares tell her the real state of 
the case. And I will do it without 
any disguise, for it may cure her. 
She shall listen to what I have to 
say. It will do her good. And I 
shall conceal nothing. ..." 

I will not repeat the words that 
fell from his lips like a torrent of 
fire ! . . . Besides, I can only recall 
their import. All I can remember 
is that they met the very evening 
of that fatal day — where and how I 
do not recollect. Flavio was talk- 
ing to several other young men, and, 
without observing Mario's presence, 
insolently mentioned my name. 
My brother snatched the carnation 
from his button-hole. The next 
day the encounter took place. . . . 
I felt ready to drop with fright 
and horror. "Oh!" I said in a 
stifled voice, "can it be that my 
brother has killed Flavio Aldini 
with his own hand ? O my God ! 
my God I ^^ ^xixa^^^sssK^ Ss* 
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"No, no," he eagerly replied, 
" it was not I who . . ." He stop- 
ped, . . . and then continued in a 
calmer tone, but somewhat bit- 
terly : 

" Compose yourself, dear sister ; 
it was my blood alone that was 
shed in this encounter." 

"May God forgive me !" I shud- 
deringly exclaimed with the fervent, 
sincere piety I always manifested 
with the simplicity of childhood. 
"And> may he forgive you, too, 
Mario ; for you likewise have com- 
mitted a deed forbidden by God." 

A faint smile hovered on Mario's 
lips, but it immediately gave way 
to a graver expression ; for notwith- 
standing his defects, he was by no 
means disposed to be impious. 

"Forbidden by God! That is 
true, Ginevra; but it is, I would 
hope, a deed he sometimes excuses, 
especially when the person insulted 
gets the worst of the encounter." 

As he said this, he put his hand 
to his breast, as if suffering from pain. 
1 was again struck with his extreme 
paleness, as well as other traces of 
illness in his altered appearance, 
and was penetrated with shame and 



remorse. A feeling more akin to 
affection than I had ever felt for 
him sprang up in my heart, and I 
said to him humbly : 

" Mario, you have done right to 
be plain with me, and I thank you. 
What you have said will, I trust, 
effect my entire cure. At any rate, 
you have done your duty." 

He had never known me to yield 
to him before. I had always re- 
>volted against his ill-humor and 
harshness, whether just or hot, and 
sometimes replied with an imper- 
tinence that justified his resent- 
ment. He was touched at seeing 
me in this new attitude, and, for 
the first time in his life, clasped 
me in his arms and kissed me with 
real affection. He then left the 
room, making a sign for Livia to 
follow him. She did so, but return- 
ed in a few minutes. Tears were 
in her eyes, and her lips were 
slightly tremulous — a sure indica- 
tion in her of some sudden and 
profound emotion. 

Mario had not told me every- 
thing. His anger had died away, 
and he left it for kinder lips than 
his to' communicate the rest. 



V. 



The affliction and repentance 
that so speedily followed the brief 
moment when I saw Flavio Aldini 
for the last time seemed to have 
effaced the transient impression 
produced at our only meeting, as 
a stream, suddenly swelled ])y a 
storm, washes away every trace left 
on the sand. I should have met 
him again with indifference, and 
perhaps even with aversion ; for he 
would have beeii always associated 
with the first misfortune and first 
remorse of my life. Nevertheless, 
when "LiviSL, a/ier considerable hesi- 
tation, uttered the words, ^^ Flavio 



Aldini is dead^^^ a cry almost of 
despair escaped from my lips ; and 
the horrible thought at once occur- 
red to me that Mario had deceived 
me — ^that he was the murderer, 
and that this flower, a thousand 
times abhorred, had cost the life 
of him who had obtained it through 
my vanity and thoughtlessness ! . . . 
The terrible lesson I had already 
received was not, however, to be 
carried to such an extent; but it 
was some minutes before I could 
be convinced of it. Livia herself 
had some difficulty in clearly relat- 
ing the account i!\^ vras charged 
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with. At length I comprehended 
that Flavio, while pursuing a suc- 
cessful career of pleasure, was no 
less careful to improve every op- 
portunity of repairing the inroads 
made on his fortune. Among 
these was the proposal to marry a 
wealthy heiress, which he acceded 
to without any scruple. But though 
he thus triumphed over a large 
number of suitors by means of his 
good looks and captivating man-i 
ners, it was, in his eyes, only a 
lucky bargain and another light 
vow. He had been engaged only 
a few days, and the marriage was 
about to be publicly announced, 
when he met me at the ball. The 
sight of a new young face, and es- 
pecially the naive inexperience of 
a girl it would be easy to dazzle, 
inspired the wish to try his power 
once more. But he had been fol- 
lowed to the ball-room, and watch- 
ed, by one of the unsuccessful suit- 
ors of the beautiful heiress. His 
encounter with Mario a few days 
after confirmed his rival's suspi- 
cions, and afforded him a pretext 
for gratifying his hatred and jea- 
lousy. Consequently, when Flavio, 
after leaving Mario wounded on 
the field, returned to the villa he 
occupied at a short distance from 
Messina, he found a new opponent 
to bring him to an account for his 
faithlessness to his betrothed, on 
the plea of a distant relationship 
that gave him the right to declare 
himself her champion. In this 
second duel, fortune was adverse 
to Flavio. He lived several weeks, 
however, and had only died that 
very morning from the effects of 
his wounds! . . . The news had 
just arrived . . . And this was 

what Livia had been commissioned 

« 

to tell me of. . . . 

If it is true that our souls are like 
precious stones, that only reveal all 
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their brilliancy after much cuttin 
and polishing, it is certain that for 
both the first blow must be tlie 
most trying. . . . My soul, over 
which my mother had watched, and 
which she said was dearer to li.r 
than her own life, dr even than 
mine, wasnow undergoing this pain- 
ful process ; or, rather, had under- 
gone it. But during the last hour, 
it was no longer the knife, but fire, 
that had been applied to my bleed- 
ing heart ! 

Though I had no direct cause for 
self-reproach concerning this new 
catastrophe, as I at first feared, I 
did not feel myself wholly irrespon- 
sible. This was sufiicient to deepen 
the solemn gravity of my. reflections, 
in which I remained absorbed so 
long — motionless and silent — that 
poor Livia was seriously alarmed. 

"Speak to me, Gina, I implore 
you. Oh ! why, tell me why, carina, 
you have kept all this secret from 
your poor sister ? Who could havo 
dreamed you loved this unfortunate 
man ; that you loved any one un- 
beknown to us all ? . Could we im- 
agine such a thing possible ? You 
know, dear child, I have never 
found fault with you, and I will not 
now. So tell me if it is true that 
you eluded the vigilance of your 
mother and Ottavia, in order to 
meet Flavio in the garden ? Was 
it there you gave him the flower 
you wore in your hair ? And is it 
true that more than once ..." 

Excessive surprise completely 
roused me from my stupor, and I 
eagerly interrupted her with a face 
as red as fire : 

"Never! never !. never ! . . .*' I 
exclaimed in a tone that would have 
convinced the most incredulous, i r 
it had the indubitable accent o 
truth. " I did not love Flavio Aldi- 
ni, and 1 xitx^t xcifcX. Vcnxsl ^a^orcv^ \^ 
my Wfe." 
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Livia, in her turn, looked at me 
with astonishment. " Did not love 
him ? Never met him alone ? 
Never gave him a bouquet or a 
single flower ?" 

" I will tell you the truth, Livia : 
once, and then I did not speak to 
him, I threw him from d distance 
the carnation I wore in my hair." 

" Once } From a distance 1 Ah ! 
then tell me when and where you 
did it?" 

I made no reply. A thousand 
thoughts flashed across my mind 
with the rapidity of lightning. . . . 
It was evident that, by some won- 
derful chance, no one knew exactly 
what had taken place. A vague 
story had been circulated, founded 
on Flavio's exaggerated boasts. 
My father, brother, and sister had 
accepted this version — so far from 
the truth — without understanding 
the real extent of that which had 
been alleged against me. I felt 
that they considered me guiltier 
than I really was. And yet I would 
not have undeceived them for any- 
thing in the world. They judged 
me more severely than I deserved, 
but of what consequence was it ? 
Was I not sufficiently culpable to 
accept this injustice with humility 1 
Was it not enough, without com- 
plaining of anything else, to be at 
last assured that my secret was 
safe with my mother in heaven > 
Ought I not rather to bear all their 
reproaches without a murmur ? 
There was only one that would 
have overwhelmed me, and that I 
was spared. All others were easy 
to bear, and, moreover, were merit- 
ed by what they were ignorant of, 
if not by what they supposed true. 

Livia patiently waited for me to 
break my long silence. 

"You know I am incapable of 
telling yoa an untruth," I said to 
Iier at last. 



" Yes, and therefore I always be- 
lieve you." 

"Well, then, I implore you to 
believe me now, Livia, without 
asking me anything more. And, 
moreover," I added in a supplicat- 
ing tone, "do not repeat what I 
have just told you, and make no ef- 
fort to justify me to any one." 

My good sister looked at me at- 
tentively for a moment, and then 
♦gently drew my head against her 
shoulder. 

"Poor Gina!" she said. "It 
shall be as you wish. I believe 
everything you say, and love you 
too well to annoy you with any 
more questions." 

Livia knew me thoroughly; for, 
notwithstanding her apparent sim- 
plicity, she had an eye that could 
read one's soul. She saw the sin- 
cerity and repentance of mine, and 
read in my pale face and distressed 
look the extent of my sufferings, 
and her kind heart melted. ... I 
was, indeed, very young to experi- 
ence such a variety of emotions, 
and was still too weak to endure 
them. The habit of duelling, so 
unfortunately prevalent in Sicily, 
had, of course, accustomed me more 
than would have been the case any- 
where else to occurrences similar 
to that I had just heard about. 
But to have my name connected 
with so fatal an affair; to feel that I 
was the cause of the blood shed in 
one of these encounters, and that the 
other had resulted in the tragical end 
of one who had flashed for an instant 
across my path, like one of those 
meteors that are the ominous fore- 
runners of misfortune and death, 
. . . was more than my young 
heart and feeble <rame could en- 
dure. Livia perceived it. 

" Come, carina^*' she said, " lean 
against me. You need rest." 

I attempted to make my way to 
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an old sofa, covered with red da- 
mask, at the other end of the vast 
and scantily-furnished room ; but I 
had no sooner risen than my 
strength failed me, and I was 
obliged to lean against a table to 
keep myself from falling. Livia 
hastened to procure some cold 
water, with which she sprinkled my 
face. I soon recovered, but was 
still pale and agitated when Otta- 
via came in. She had left me 
quite well an hour before, and, 
finding me now in such a state, 
she exclaimed with mingled impa- 
tience and alarm as she advanced : 
"Good heavens! what has hap- 
pened to her 1 She was so well this 
morning." . . . And giving Livia 
a furtive, distrustful glance, she ex- 
tended the index and little finger 



of her hand, closing all the others ; 
turning around as she made this 
gesture, the meaning of which is 
only too well known in our coun- 
try. * This was done so quickly 
that I hoped I was the only one to 
perceive it. 

"How foolish!" I angrily ex- 
claimed to Ottavia, seizing her hand 
and covering it with mine. " Are 
you going to treat me always as if 
I were an invalid or an old woman } 
Thanks to Livia " — and I emphasiz- 
ed these words — " I have entirely 
recovered." 

Ottavia, half angry, half sorry, 
was about to go away; but Livia 
made a sign for her to remain, and, 
pressing my hand as she embraced 
me once more, left the room with- 
out uttering a word. 



VI. 



The little incident I have just 
related will doubtless excite some 
astonishment, and be regarded as 
scarcely confirming what I have 
said before about Ottavia's piety 
and good sense. But whoever has 
lived in the southern part of Italy 
knows there are hundreds of people 
in that region whose education, and 
even religious instruction, are in 
no way deficient, and who, never- 
theless, are not exempt from the 
singular superstition I have just 
referred to. 

I leave it to the erudite to prove 
that Magna Graecia derived it from 
classical Greece, the mother coun- 
try; that remote antiquity made 
use of the same absurd gesture to 
avert the efiects of what it was still 
more absurd to believe; and that 
in those days, as well as now, people 
multiplied this very sign under the 
form of protective amulets — not 
only as jewels to be worn, but in 
the objects that surrounded them. 



I likewise leave to them the task 
01 explaining why this evil has re- 
sisted the influence of time and the 
progress of civilization, as well as 
the spirit of Christianity. All that 
can be said, it seems to me, is that 
in those regions this superstition 
takes the place of all those that 
abound in the North of Europe, 
and from which • Italy is exempt. 
For instance, we do not hear people 
there, as in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Sweden, talk of strange, weird ap- 
paritions, fairies, or malign spirits, 
under the name of bogies or ban- 
shees. They are not afraid, as in 
Russia, of meeting people clothed 
in black, of the number thirteen, 
and a thousand other absurd no- 
tions which Catholicism has con- 
demned without being able to erad- 
icate, and which Protestantism has 



* It is well known that the people of Southern^ 
Italy think they can, by this gesture, avert the 
effects of the jW<a<ura,^x ^^'Jl tfi^^nCoMStt.'^^^ 
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been much, more powerless against. 
Nor are the ruins, as in Germany, 
associated with wild legends or 
haunted by spirits. But, to make 
up for all this, the jettatura holds 
there its baleful sway. Though 
frequently ridiculed, it is feared 
more than any one is willing to ad- 
mit; and there is no one, even 
among the most reasonable, who 
would suffer this dreaded epithet 
to be applied to himself, or any one 
he loved, without manifesting his 
displeasure. It would be impossi- 
ble to account for the cause of this 
prejudicial notion in individual 
cases, or explain why this fearful 
t<irm is sometimes applied to men 
of special merit, and women who 
are young, lovely, and amiable, as 
well as to those whom a pretext is 
wanted to avoid, or whose appear- 
ance has something repugnant. 
Sometimes it is sufficient that a 
person has accidentally witnessed 
some misfortune, and, if the same 
thing is known to occur again, the 
word escapes from the lips, flies 
from mouth to mouth, and the fool- 
ish prejudice is -established. This 
had been the case with poor Li via. 
An accident once happened to me 
in my childhood when she was with 
me ; shortly after, she was present 
when another occurred to one of 
our young friends ; and a third 
tirne, she happened, in one of her 
charitable rounds, to be in the 
house of a poor man at the time of 
his death. This was spoken of at 
first as a mere jest ; but it gradually 
became a source of mortification 
-and humiliation to her, though 
•none of us were ever allowed to 

. make the least allusion to it in her 
presence. The repeated troubles 
of the past few weeks had disturbed 
the faithful Ottavia's equilibrium 
and good, ser^s^ to such an unusual 

degree that when she found me, pale 



and agitated, leaning on my sister's 
shoulder, the first thought inspired 
by her terror caused her instantly 
to make this involuntary gesture. 

I was so vexed at this occurrence 
that for a moment I forgot every- 
thing else. I felt angry with Otta- 
via, and threw myself on the old 
sofa without speaking, in a fit of 
mingled sorrow and displeasure. 

I had always been fond of Livia, 
and now all the repressed and pent- 
up tenderness of my heart was 
poured out on her. She seemed to 
be the only person in the world 
that still loved me — the only one 
that stood between me and what 
appeared like a great void. Yes, 
my mother was right in what she 
said about the great necessity of 
my nature. As a flower dies, de- 
prived of the sun, so without affec- 
tion I should soon cease to exist. 
I placed no reliance on the dura- 
bility of that which my brother had 
just manifested. As to my father, 
his love seemed extinct in compari- 
son with that of former times. And 
now that I knew the reason of his 
coldness and severity, I had no 
hope of overcoming them ; for I felt 
sure he would less readily excuse 
the truth, were it revealed to him, 
than the error which had caused 
such a change in his manner. 

Therefore for any one to wound 
the feelings of Livia, my darling 
sister, my indulgent and faithful 
friend, was at this time like pierc- 
ing my very heart. I remained 
with my head on the cushions of 
the old sofa, while Ottavia was 
bustling about the chamber, as if 
trying to divert my attention from 
what had taken place. At last she 
approached and tried to get hold 
of my hand. I withdrew it. 

** Come, dear signoriiia," shif" 
said, "forgive your poor old Olj 
tavi^. I did wion^," "I 
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"Yes, very wrong, Ottavia," I 
replied in a tone almost severe. 

" I know it, and feel as if I were 
listening to the blessed spirit of 
Donna Bianca herself when I hear 
you and see you! You resemble 
her so much, signorina! . . ." 

"Well, Ottavia, what would she 
say to you, if she had been pre- 
sent ?" 

" She would tell me that my fear 
of the jettatura is both foolish and 
wrong; and that is only what I 
know myself, what I believe and 
realize when I am on my knees be- 
fore God ! . . . Oh ! at such times 
I really feel that his will alone is 
everywhere accomplished; I only 
love that holy will ; I am afraid of 
nothing, because I am convinced 
that will must prevail. And yet, 
after all, . . . when my dear sig- 
norina seems to be in danger, or I 
imagine some one is going to bring 
her ill-luck. . . ." 

"Ottavia! . . . Ottavia!" ... I 
cried, suddenly interrupting her 
with an outburst that almost fright- 
ened her, "it is I, it is I, and 
not she, who bring ill-luck to all I 
approach. . . .** 

I burst into tears as J spoke. 
This sudden return upon myself 
cflfaced, with the mobility of youth, 
the impression previously received, 
and brought back, to my confusion 
and remorse, all the reality of the 
present. 

Ottavia, like the rest, had been 
told of my supposed fault, and was 
ignorant of what I had really done ; 
but she was by no means in a 
mood now to add any reproaches 
to those I had already received 
from my brother. On the con- 
trary, she tried to soothe me, not 
by any direct reply, but by speak- 
ing of that which she could talk 
best about. I had always been 
more or Jess ])io\\%\y inclined from 



my earliest childhood. How could 
it be otherwise under the excellent 
influence that had hitherto been 
the life of my life .? . . . This piety 
did not obliterate my faults, but it 
existed in spite of them, and was 
to exist through all the perils re- 
served for me in the future. But 
it was, if I may so speak, intermit- 
tent. Sometimes it grew dormant, 
if not absolutely extinct; at other 
times it was kindled to a lively and 
ardent degree. Therefore I fre- 
quently recited my catechism with 
indifference and ennui ; but when it 
was explained by Ottavia in her 
peculiar way; when she spoke of 
the sacraments, or dwelt on the life 
and sufferings of our Saviour, and 
more especially on the life to come, 
I was filled with delight. The 
loveliness of the natural world 
around me seemed to assume an 
additional charm ; and when I con- 
sidered that this was only a fain* 
image of a far more beautiful realm 
I longed at once to exchange thii 
life for the other. . . . 

It was by such means the gooo^ 
Ottavia now gently endeavored tr> 
divert me, by speaking of God, o\ 
heaven, and various other sacred 
topics. By degrees she came 
back to more indifferent subjects, 
and finally to Livia, promising to 
make her forget the mortification 
she had experienced, and almost 
persuading me she had not per- 
ceived what had taken place. 

I allowed her to talk on in this 
way without interruption until her 
somewhat monotonous tone pro- 
duced a drowsiness that was bene- 
ficial to my over-excited nerves. 
As soon as she saw my eyes grow 
heavy, she placed one of the large 
sofa-cushions under my head, closed 
the window-shutters to exclude the 
dazzling light, and then^ aCtet r^- 
ma\tvm% Nitix^^ x^a \j^ '^^ -^-^^^-^ 
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suaded I was fast asleep, softly left 
Uie chamber. 

I was not, however, ,asleep. But 
tny attitude and the profound si- 
lence and solitude of the room were 
very soothing, and I remained a 
long time absorbed in a thousand 
complex thoughts. Long years 
have passed away since that day, 
and other and more dangerous 
temptations have assailed me, but I 
have never forgotten the reflections 
of that hour. My vanity had been 
for'fever shattered like the congealed 
surface of some deep lake by some 
sudden blow. It had not really 
been a part of my inner nature, but 
rather on the surface, and therefore 
not the most dangerous trait of my 
character. During the remainder 
of my life, I can only recall a single 
hour — and only one! . . . when it 
again blinded me. . . . But that 
hour was long after the one of which 
I have been speaking. At this time 
I could say" with assurance that 
Mario's wish was fulfilled — that I 
was effectually and radically cured 
of my vanity. Associated with so 
many poignant recollections, it had 
become horrible in my eyes. 

My health was somewhat affected 
by the agitation I had undergone, 
and I took advantage of this to re- 
main several days in my room, only 
leaving it to take the air on the ter- 
race. I only saw my father for a 
moment, morning and night. The 
remainder of the day I passed with 
Livia. Whether she had forgotten 
what had distressed me so much, or 
it was owing to her self-control, or 

' she really had not noticed it, it was 
impossible to tell from her manner, 
and I finally persuaded myself it 
was as I hoped. 

Livia, in spite of her amiable 
disposition, had great firmness of 
character. She never allowed her- 

seJf to be induced to tell anything 



she wished to conceal, or to do 
what was forbidden by others or by 
her own judgment. But what es- 
pecially characterized her was her 
self-forgetfillness. This did not 
strike me at that time. When one 
is only fifteen years of age, one re- 
ceives impressions without defining 
them : one is repelled or attracted 
by certain natures without being 
able to analyze them. But in look- 
ing back, not only over the events 
of my past life, but what transpired 
in the inner folds of my conscience, 
I clearly see the difference between 
my sister's nature and mine. From 
her very childhood she had lived a - 
life of self-forgetfulness (sublime 
and simple way to heights but little 
known !), regardless of her own 
tastes and inclinations, and even 
of her own sufferings. Whereas, I 
was constantly endeavoring to fa- 
thom the workings of my heart 
and soul and mind, and to find food 
for them, as one tries to appease 
one's hunger and thirst when im- 
portunate. Not but that I was ca- 
pable of forgetting myself, and, so 
to speak, of being absorbed in the 
heart of another, as I had been in 
that of my mother, but solely on the 
condition of being to that other, in 
return, the object of an infinite pre- 
dilection ; . . . for this word of such 
vast import does not seem to express 
more than my heart craved. But 
in spite of this difference, or rather 
on the very account of it, Livia and 
I were always at ease with each 
other, and it was not without regret 
I was at last obliged to resume my 
usual life. I regretted this the more 
because it had been regulated by 
my father in a way that indicated 
only too plainly how much he dis- 
trusted me. Nevertheless, I sub- j 
mitted with humility and docility : 
to this unaccustomed surveillance^ I 
the cause of which was so evident. | 
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I was only released from it during 
the early hours of the day, which I 
spent in my chamber with Livia. 
I was not allowed to go into the 
garden, except under Ottavia's es- 
cort; and I was not permitted to 
leave the house, unless accompanied 
by my father or Mario All the 
rest of my time I passed in my fa- 
ther's cabinet, where he had a table 
placed for me near his own. There, 
for hours together, I read, wrote, 
or worked, varying my occupations 
according to my own tastes, but 
without any other liberty. To have 
passed my days in this way beside 
my father would have been de- 
lightful once; but now, though he 
was often kind and affectionate, 
there was a certain gravity in his 
affection that made me feel I was 
the object of unjust suspicion, and 
tortured me beyond expression. 
But I submitted to this torture 
without a murmur, acknowledging, 
as I did so, that it was only a merit- 
ed chastisement. 

This cabinet was like a vast hall 
in form, and, like all the other 
rooms of that old palace, grand in 
its proportions, but only furnished 
with what was absolutely essential. 
One side of the apartment was 
entirely lined with shelves filled 
with books and papers, and at each 
extremity stood a row of arm-chairs. 
In the middle of the room, opposite 
two large windows, was my father's 
writing-table, near which was mine. 
Between the windows hung a large 
painting, which was the only orna- 
ment in the room ; but, to com- 
pensate for this, the garden could 
be seen, and further off, beyond 
the verdure of the orange-trees, 
stretched the blue outline of the 
sea. 

My father received many of his 
friends and clients in the morning, 
but seldom admitted any of them 



into the room we occupied. A 
servant half opened the door to 
announce the visitors' names, and 
my father went into the adjoining 
room to receive them. It was only 
on special occasions he gave orders 
for any one to be admitted where 
we were. 

During the long hours I was 
thus left alone, I sometimes 
busily employed my time, but more 
frequently remained with my arms 
folded, plunged in a profound 
reverie. At such times I alv^ays 
avoided looking at the large paint- 
ing that hung on the opposite pa- 
nel between the two windows. 
This was a. fine copy of Herodias' 
Daughter, by Guido, the original 
of which I afterwards saw in the 
Palazzo Corsini, at Rome. The 
sweet, charming face of the girl 
who is holding with a smile the 
bleeding head of S. John had a 
kind of fascination for me. It 
seemed like the personification of 
vanity in a new form, giddy and 
thoughtless in its course and fatal 
in its results, and often inspired me 
with many silent, gloomy reflec- 
tions. ... I preferred looking at the 
foliage of the orange- trees in the gar- 
den below, or gazing into the blue, 
illimitable heavens above. I often 
amused myself, likewise, before a 
cage, prettily painted and gilded, 
that hung in one of the windows, and 
contained a bird whose company was 
a great diversion in the life of disguis- 
ed punishment I was condemned to. 
This bird, whose melody surpassed 
that of the nightingale in sweetness 
and power, was one of those called 
at Sorrento, where they are chiefly 
found, the passero solitario. I was 
so fond of its sweet music that my 
father had allowed me to hang the 
cage here, and more than once in 
the day I climbed up on a bench 
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see there was no lack of the singu- 
larly copious and solid food which 
this bird of angelic notes daily re- 
quires. 

One day, while I was thus perch- 
ed at a considerable height from 
the floor, the door opened much 
.wider than usual, and the old 
servant that announced the visitors 
said with a certain emphasis : " His 
Excellency the Duca di Valen- 
zano." 

My first thought was to descend 
from the post I occupied ; but before 
I had time to do so, the visitor en- 
tered the room, and stood regarding 
me with an air of surprise. My 
father rose to meet so unexpected 
a client ; but the latter held out his 
hand to aid me in my descent, and 
followed me with his eyes, without 
speaking, as I hastily regained my 
usual seat, blushing with confusion. 
My father conducted him to the 
other end of the room, where stood 
the row of arm-chairs, and both 
took seats. During the long con- 
versation that followed, I could 
only hear the tones of their voices 
as they rose and fell. Sometimes my 
father's predominated, and at other 
times the deep, sonorous voice of 
his visitor. I saw it was a ques- 
tion of business, for my father rose 
several times to search for differ- 
ent papers among the books arrang- 
ed on the shelves of the library. 
Finally the conversation ended, 
and the new client proceeded to- 



wards the door. But when he arriv- 
ed opposite the cage where my 
bird was singing, he said : " Really, 
one's ears are charmed here no less 
than one's eyes. It seems more 
like a palace of fairies than a ren- 
dezvous for all the contentions of 
Sicily. . . ." 

He was then standing directly 
before me. 

" Don Fabrizio," continued he, 
" is not this your daughter, Donna 
Ginevra, of whom I have so often 
heard ? Do me the favor of pre- 
senting me to her." 

My father's face assumed a. severe, 
dissatisfied expression, and mine 
was covered with a livelier blush 
than before. " Heard of me so 
often ?" Alas ! he had probably 
heard me spoken unfavorably of! 
Perhaps this was the very thought 
that clouded my father's brow. 
Nevertheless, after a moment's 
hesitation, he said : " Rise, Gi- 
nevra, and pay your respects to the 
Duca di Valenzano." 

I rose, but without uttering a 
word ; for I was disconcerted by the 
fixed, scrutinizing eye that seemed 
trying to read my face. I lowered 
my eyes, without being able to dis - 
tinguish the features of this new 
acquaintance. I only remarked 
that he was tall, and had a noble 
air, in spite of his peculiar garb, 
that made him look more like a 
travelling artist than a person of 
high rank. 
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VII. 



Lorenzo, Duca di Valenzano, 
belonged to one of the noblest 
families of upper Italy; but his 
mother was a native of Sicily, and 
it was from her he inherited his 
title as well as the fortune already 
in his possession, which would be 
considerably increased if an im- 
portant lawsuit (the usual accom- 
paniment of a Sicilian inheritance), 
which brought a great part of it 
into litigation, should terminate 
successfully. His object in coming 
to see my father was to place this 
business in his hands ; and, after 
his first visit, he usually came once 
or twice a week. At first he mere- 
ly bowed to me as he passed, or, at 
most, addressed me a few words on 
leaving the room. The remainder 
of the time was spent in looking 
over voluminous documents with 
my father. Nevertheless, these 
visits soon became a little incident 
in my monotonous life, and I began 
to look forward to them with a 
certain impatience. 

The duke, at this time, was 
scarcely more than thirty years of 
age ; but he by no means seemed 
young in my eyes. A few prema- 
ture wrinkles and an observant, 
thoughtful look imparted a gravity 
to liis face which was not, however, 
its prevailing expression ; for it was 
frequently ironical and sarcastic to 
the last degree, and so mobile that 
it was not always easy to decide on 
the impression it left. His general 
appearance, however, was noble 
and striking, as weU as the tone 



of his voice, which involuntarily 
commanded attention to all he 
said. 

Several weeks elapsed withojit 
any other variety than the few 
moments, more or less prolonged, 
which he passed at my table at the 
end of each visit. He generally 
made some unimportant remarks 
respecting my lessons, my bird, 
or my flowers, which he noticed 
I cultivated with a care somewhat 
unusual in our clime. In fact, 
he only spoke to me as he would 
to a child. I replied in a cor- 
responding tone, and, very soon, 
not only without embarrassment, 
but with a pleasure I made no at- 
tempt to conceal. I had begun to 
be devoured by ennui in so inac- 
tive and solitary a life, and I eager- 
ly welcomed any diversion that 
came in my way. My father, at 
such times, remained silent and 
grave, and seemed somewhat im- 
patient when these brief conversa- 
tions were prolonged a little more 
than usual. 

One day, when the duke ap- 
proached my table as usual, I had 
a large atlas open before me, and 
he noticed that I was examining 
the map of Asia. I was studying 
without any effort, and yet with a» 
certain interest resulting from curi- 
osity which, added to an excellent 
memory, made me an unusually 
good scholar. The duke looked 
at the map a moment, and, after 
some observations tKa.t e.tLc\\ft.^xssNi 
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the Himalaya mountains, and re- 
marked : " One year ago to-day I 
was there." I knew his extensive 
travels had rendered him celebrat- 
edy as well as his success as a 
sculptor, doubly surprising in a 
man of his rank and so enterpris- 
ing an explorer. I had acquired 
this information from conversations 
respecting the duke since his arri- 
val at Messina, where his presence 
had caused a sensation. 

On this occasion, seeing my in- 
terest strongly excited, he seemed 
to take pleasure in giving an ac- 
count of that remote region, which 
I sometimes interrupted by ques- 
tions that appeared to surprise him. 
The facility with which I was en- 
dowed made me really superior in 
many respects to most girls of my 
age; and as for information, I 
might have tJeen considered a phe- 
nomenon in my own country. 

The conversation that day might 
have been indefinitely prolonged 
had not my father found a pretext 
for abridging it by suddenly pro- 
posing to take the duke to the fur- 
ther end of the garden, in order to 
examine some ruins and a Greek 
portico on a height from which 
there was an admirable view. The 
duke looked at me, as if he wished 
I could join in the walk ; but my fa- 
ther not seconding this mute sug- 
gestion, he was forced to accompany 
him, not, however, without giving 
me, as he left the room, a look that 
seemed to express compassion, in- 
terest, and respect. 

As soon as I was alone, I abrupt- 
ly closed my atlas, rose from my 
seat, and abandoned myself to a 
violent fit of irritation and grief, as 
I hurried with long steps through 
the extensive gallery, exclaiming 
aloud against the undue sternness 
and. severity of my father. . . . He did 
not see that he was thus rendering 



the seclusion he had imposed upon 
me beyond my strength to bear — 
a seclusion that would have been 
transformed by one word of affec- 
tion, sympathy, or even kindness. 
Instead of this, did he not even ap- 
pear to be annoyed that I should 
receive any from this stranger ? ( 

It was impossibfe for me to re- 
sume my studies. I had an hour 
to wait before Ottavia would come, 
as she did every day, to ac- 
company me to the garden — 
as if I were a mere child, instead 
of being allowed to wander at my 
own pleasure till sunset. Hitherto 
I had endured everything humbly ; 
but my j>atience was now exhaust- 
ed, and I felt a disposition to re- 
volt which I only repressed with 
difficulty. Was this merely against 
a r/gime of such excessive severity, 
or was it the result of a slight re- 
turn of confidence in myself inspir- 
ed by the interest, and almost defer- 
ence, which this stranger had just 
manifested ? It was doubtless both ; 
and the consequence was, I felt an 
agitation I could not subdue, and 
an irrepressible longing for any 
change whatever in a mode of life 
that had become insupportable. 
Tired of walking up and down, I at 
last took a seat by the window, 
where I could, at a distance, see my 
father and his client. I watched 
them with an attention that soon 
diverted my thoughts and ended by 
wholly absorbing me. 

I at once noticed that, instead of 
proceeding to the end of the gar- 
den to see . the ruin my father had 
spoken of, they had stopped in a 
broad alley leading from the house 
to a white marble basin, in the form 
of a vase, which stood in the centre. 
This alley, bordered with a clipped 
hedge of box, extended beyond the 
basin to a small grove of olive-trees 
leading to the hill it was necessary 
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to ascend in order to see the ruin. 
They seemed to have wholly lost 

• sight of the proposed object of their 
walk ; for when I first saw them, they 
had scarcely reached the basin, and 
were now slowly returning towards 
the house. The duke appeared to 
be listening to my father, every now 
and then striking the hedge they 
were passing with a stick he held in 
his hand. All at once he stopped, 
and, passing his arm through my fa- 
ther's, he led him to a bench, on 
which they both sat down. I could 
see them distinctly, and, without 
hearing what they said, could dis- 
tinguish the sound of their voices. 
It was the duke's I now heard. At 
first he spoke with his head bent 
down, as if with some hesitation, 
but by degrees with more animation 

, iiiid fire, and finally with clasped 
hands, as if pleading some cause or 
asking some favor. . . . Once he 
raised his eyes towards the window 
where I was, though he could not 
see me. Was he speaking of me ? . . . 
Had he ventured to intercede in 
my behalf } ... I looked at my fa- 
ther anxiously. His face express- 
ed the greatest surprise as well as 
extreme dissatisfaction, but it grad- 
ually changed. He became very at- 
tentive ; and when at last the duke 
extended his hand, he took it in his, 
and seemed to be making some 
promise. Then they rose and re- 
sumed the way to the house, but by 
a shady path where my eyes could 
no longer follow them. 

That day our dinner was less 
gloomy than usual. .My father 
conversed with Mario as he had 
not done for a long time, and the 
latter, with satisfaction, attributed 
to himself this change (which, to do 
him justice, had been the object 
of persevering effort). But Livia, 
who had more penetration, saw 
there was some other reason; for 



she speedily observed that this 
change was especially evident to- 
wards me. In fact, for the first 
time since the fatal day that iseemed 
like a dividing line in my young 
life, I once more saw in my 
father's eyes the fond look I was 
formerly accustomed to ; and this 
paternal and almost forgotten ex- 
pression gave me new life and a 
sensation of joy and happiness that 
made me raise my head as a flower 
beaten down by the storm looks up 
at the first return of the sun. 

The explanation was not long 
delayed. The next day my father 
sent for me at an earlier hour than 
I generally went to him, and after 
a preamble which I scarcely com- 
prehended, and which by no means 
served to prepare me for what I 
was about to hear, he informed me , 
that the Duca di Valenzano had 
asked for my hand. I remained 
stupefied with astonishment, and 
my father continued : " It was 
impossible to expect a proposal 
like this for one of my daughters ; 
but however brilliant it may be, I 
should unhesitatingly decline it 
were not the duke personally 
worthy of love and esteem. As to 
this I am satisfied from all I hear 
respecting him. But it is for you 
to decide about accepting his hand. . 
I will not impose my will on you. 
Consider the subject, Ginevra. 
The Duca di Valenzano will come 
this evening to receive your re- 
ply." 

My father might have said much 
more without my thinking of in- 
terrupting him. I was in such a 
state of utter amazement that I 
could hardly realize what he said, 
and the perspective thus suddenly 
opened before me conveyed no 
definite idea to my mind. It was 
easier to believe he was \est\x^.^ 
with m^ \X\^Ti \.o ^\i^^^^^ ^Ni5^ ^ 
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man as the duke would propose for 
me to become his wife ! . . . 

I returned to my chamber ex- 
tremely agitated, and this feeling 
was not diminished by witnessing 
my sister's emotion and Ottavia's 
noisy demonstrations of joy when 
I told them of the proposal that 
had just been communicated to me. 
The Duca di Valenzano was not 
only a person of high rank, but he 
was thought to possess every ac- 
complishment, and it was evident 
that every one looked upon my 
consent as a matter of course. 

Un homtne accompli ! Before go- 
ing any further, I cannot help 
stopping to remark here to what 
a degree the world, generally so 
severe, shows itself indulgent in 
certain cases; and how often this 
, indulgence is shared even by those 
who try to think they are not in- 
fluenced by external circumstances ! 
Assuredly neither my father, nor 
my sister, nor the simple Ottavia 
attributed the favorable inipression 
produced on their minds to the 
brilliant position of this unexpect- 
ed suitor, or the special merit he 
had acquired in their eyes, to the 
mere fact of his having thought of 
sharing his lot with me. 

It would have been difficult for 
me to express my own feelings, for 
I hardly understood their nature. 
I was flattered; I was touched; I 
was even very grateful, for it was 
evident that the duke had begun by 
pleading my cause with my father, 
and hitherto he had been by no 
means unpleasing to me. Why, 
then, could I not think of him now 
without a kind of repugnance, fear, 
and aversion ? And why did I 
feel as if I should prefer never to 
see him again? I asked myself 
these questions, at first silently, and 
then aloud, as was often my habit 
when with Livia, and Ottavia, 



who, though so different from each 
other, were nevertheless so alike in 
their affection for me. 

" That is quite natural, carina,** 
replied Livia. " You scarcely know 
the Duca di Valenzano, and the very 
word marriage is one of serious im- 
port, and even fearful, when it falls 
for the first time on the ears of a 
young girl. But this will pass 
away." 

" Do you think so V* 

"Oh! yes. I am sure of it. 
When you know him better, and 
especially when he, in his turn, 
comprehends the qualities of your 
mind, and heart, and soul, he will 
conceive such an affection for my 
dear Ginevra that she will soon 
love him in return, and not a little, 
I imagine." 

" I think so, too," said Ottavia, 
laughing. " They say he is very 
captivating, to say nothing of his be- 
ing one of the greatest and wealth- 
iest noblemen of Italy. Ah ! ah ! 
what a different tone those wicked 
people will assume who say . . . " 

Livia looked at Ottavia, who stop* 
ped short. 

"Livia! do not stop her," I ex- 
claimed. " Go on, Ottavia ; I insist 
upon it. I wish to know what 
wicked people you refer to, and 
what they say." 

Ottavia once more regretted her 
precipitation, and would rather 
have remained silent ; but I con- 
tinued to question her till she ac- 
knowledged some people had taken 
the liberty of saying I should never 
marry on account of "what had 
taken place." 

"What a vague, cruel way of 
speaking!" exclaimed Livia indig- 
nantly. " Everybody knows now 
there was nothing, absolutely no- 
thing at all, in that gossip ; that it 
was all a mere falsehood." 

" Everybody Y* ... I said with 
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n emotion. . " But has not my 
continued to treat me as if. I 

:ulpable ?" Then after a mo- 

3 silence, I added : " Do you 
these falsehoods have come 

; ears of the Duca di Valen- 



it 



ow can I tell?" replied Li via. 
of what consequence is it? 
roposal shows that he is sure, 
.1 as we, that you have nothing 
to reproach yourself for.*' 
ade no reply. A new thought 
: me, and I felt the necessity 
ng alone, in order to reflect on 
had been suggested by her 
;, I therefore left my two 



companions abruptly, and took a 
seat at the end of the terrace on a 
little parapet that looked on the 
sea, and there I remained nearly an 
hour. 

That night, when the Duca di 
Valenzano returned, my father, at 
my solicitation, told him that, before 
coming to any decision, I wished 
to have some private conversation 
with him. It was not without diffi- 
culty I induced my father to con- 
vey this message ; but the duke im- 
mediately assented, and with so 
much eagerness that it might have 
been supposed my request had only 
anticipated a wish of his own. 



VIII. 



as in my usual place in the 
fy and alone, when the duke 
d at the appointed hour. I 
md extended my hand. He 
jtonished^ I think, to find me 
Im, and perhaps so grave, 
>oked at me a moment in si- 
as if he would divine what I 
oing to say to him. Seeing 
remained silent, he at length 

onna Ginevra, I thought my- 

alled in reading the expres- 

f your eyes; but in looking at 

3W, I cannot tell whether the 

that is about to fall from 

ips is yes or no." 

mnd it difficult to reply; but 

)ming my^ embarrassment at 

succeeded in saying : 

IS or no ? . . . If I only had 

:o say, M. le Due, I could 

charged my father with it. 

But before speaking of the 

I. am to make, I must make 

eqiiest. You must tell me 

ely what you think of me, and 

afterwards tell you with the 

t frankness wherein you are 

:en." 



He looked at me with an atten- 
tive air, and then smiled, as he 
said: 

" Tell you what I think of you ? 
. . . That might lead me to say more 
than I have yet the right to say. 
But I will tell you. Donna Ginevra, 
what I do not think, and, in so doing, 
I shall, I imagine, comply with your 
request. Let me fully assure you 
I attach no importance whatever to 
the words of a coxcomb; and 1 
would call any one a liar, and treat 
him as such, who would dare to re- 
peat them ! . . ." 

He saw, by the expression of joy 
that flashed from my eyes, that he 
had guessed aright. 

"Poor child! . . . poor angel!" 
he continued, " it would be strange 
indeed if I took any other at- 
titude than this before you." And 
he was about to kneel at my feet, 
when I eagerly prevented him. 

" Do not do that, I beg of you !" 
I exclaimed. "And say, if you 
like, that I am a child, but do not 
call me an angel. . . . Oh! no, 
never say anything so far from the 

tTUt\v\ Ia^UTL XO XCi^^ Va\ ^ ^^- 
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quested this interview only that 
you might know all — what is true 
as well as what is false." 

" What is true ?** he said in a 
slight tone of surprise. 

"Yes. Listen to me. I thank 
you for not having believed what 
. . . what was said concerning 
me, for that, indeed, was false. I 
am, however, culpable, and it is 
right you should know it. Perhaps 
you will then change your mind, 
and think no more about me." 

He looked at me again, as if he 
would read the depths of my soul. 

" Is it with this design," he said 
" that you speak so frankly V* 

I knew not what reply to make, 
for I no longer knew what I 
wished. I found a charm in the 
mingled tenderness and respect of 
which I so suddenly felt myself the 
object Besides, I had suffered 
greatly from my long seclusion, and 
my heart involuntarily turned to- 
wards him who was trying to de- 
liver me from it. . . . My fear and 
repugnance vanished beneath his 
sympathetic look. 

" No," I said at last, " it is not 
for that reason." 

" Then speak frankly," he said, 
"and let me hear this important 
revelation, whatever it may be." 

" And will you promise solemn- 
ly never to reveal my secret.^" 

"Yes, I solemnly promise." 

In spite of the solemnity of his 
words, I saw it was with difficul- 
ty he repressed a smile. But when 
he saw the agitation produced by 
the recollections thus awakened, 
his expression became serious. For 
a moment a cloud came over his 
face ; but in proportion as I entered 
into the details of that last night 
of my mother's life — my thought- 
lessness, my shock, and, finally, ray 
despair and repentance — he became 
affected, and listened with so much 



emotion that his* look inspired me 
with confidence, and I finished 
without fear the account I had be- 
gun with a trembling voice. 

As has been seen, I thought 
myself more guilty than I should 
have been had there been any 
truth in the vague, unmerited re- 
proaches I had endured; for the 
slight fault I had really committed 
seemed indissolubly connected with 
the fearful calamity that follow- 
ed !.. . That was why I thought 
myself unpardonable, and why I 
preferred to endure the most un- 
founded suspicions concerning me 
rather than reveal the truth to any 
one in the world — above all, to my 
father. But it seemed to me I 
ought not, for the same reason, to 
conceal it from him who had so 
generously offered me his hand, 
whatever might be the result. I 
therefore continued, and he listen- 
ed without interrupting me. When 
I had ended, he spoke in his turn, 
and what he said decided the fate 
of my life. 

I already felt relieved by the 
complete revelation of a secret I 
had hitherto kept with an obsti- 
nacy that was perhaps a little child- 
ish. . And in listening to the soft 
accents of his sonorous, penetrating 
vo.ice, ray heart was more and 
more comforted, and soon allowed 
itself to be persuaded into what it 
was sweet and consoling to be- 
lieve — that, as he said, I exaggerat- 
ed the consequence of my thought- 
lessness; that if I had afflicted my 
mother, I had time to ask and ob- 
tain her forgiveness ; that 1 was 
ignorant of her dangerous condi- 
tion, and, when I became aware 
of it, I supposed I had been the 
cause; . . . but all this was unrea- 
sonable. . . . And as to the flow- 
er .. . Here he stopped, and his 
brow daikexied ^oi z. moment. " An- 
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swer me frankly," he said slowly ; 
**if Flavio Aldini were still alive, 
if he were here under this- window 
to-day, and implored you to give 
him that little sprig of jasmine I 
see in your belt . . .*' 

He had not time to finish. 

" Is it possible,** I exclaimed, 
•' that you, who say you understand 
me, who pretend to have read my 
heart, can mention a name that has 
become so odious to me? . . .*' 

Then I continued, I imagine to- 
his great surprise : 

" You are the first to whom I 
have acknowledged the fault he 
made me commit, for I do- not 
consider the ear of the priest to 
whom I confessed it as that of 
man. There I experienced the in- 
dulgence of heaven, and was for- 
given by God as well as my moth- 
er. .. . But would you know what 
cost me the most that day .? Not, 
certainly, my sorrow for the past ; 
not my firm resolutions as to the 
future ; nor even the humble ac- 
ceptation of all the humiliations 
that have been inflicted on me. . . . 
No, what cost me the most was to 
promise to overcome my resent- 
ment, to subdue the bitterness 
awakened by the very name of 
Flavio, and to utter it every day 
in prayer for the repose of his 
soul !...*' 

I was, in speaking thus, very re- 
mote from the regions familiar to 
Lorenzo. While I was uttering 
these words, my face was lit up 
with an expression very different 
from any he had ever seen there. 
He gazed at me without seeming 
to hear what I said, and at length 
replied with evident emotion : 

" I thank you for telling me 
this, though one look at you is suf- 
ficient to efface all doubt, as dark- 
ness vanishes before the approach 
of day. 
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After a moment's silence, he re- 
sumed : " And now, Ginevra, I 
implore you to delay no longer the 
reply I have come to receive.** 

The recollections of the past 
had made me forget for a few mo- 
ments the present; but these words 
recalled it, and I looked at him 
as if confounded. There was a 
.moment's silence. My heart beat 
loudly. At length I silently took 
from my belt the little sprig of 
jasmine he had just spoken of, and 
gave it to him. 

He understood the reply, and 
his eyes lit up with gratitude and 
joy. I felt happier than I had an- 
ticipated. Was not this, in fact, 
what I had dreamed of, what I 
had longed for — to be loved ? And 
would it not be easy to love in re- 
turn such a man as this } 

As these thoughts were crossing 
my mind, and I lowered my eyes 
before his, he suddenly said : 

" Do you know how beautiful 
you are, GinQvra .?*' 

At these words I frowned, and a 
blush rose to my forehead which 
once might have been caused by 
gratified vanity, but now was only 
occasioned by sincere, heart-felt 
displeasure. " Never speak to me 
of my face, I beg of you,** I said to 
him, " unless you wish to annoy or 
displease me.** 

He looked at me with the great- 
est astonishment, though he felt 
no doubt as to my perfect sin- 
cerity, and, taking my hand in his, 
said : 

" You are a being apart, Ginevra, 
and resemble no one else in any 
respect. It will be difficult some- 
times to obey your request, but I 
will do so.*' 

Had I been able to read Loren- 
zo*s heart, I should, in my turn, 
have "been asXom^^^^ ^xA ^^i^-s^^ 
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induced him to link so suddenly 
his life with mine. 

The beauty of which I was no 
longer vain ; the talents I possess- 
ed without being aware of it; the 
strangeness of finding me in a kind 
of captivity, and the somewhat 
romantic satisfaction of delivering 
me from it and changing my con- 
dition by a stroke of a wand — such 
were the elements of the attraction 
to which he yielded ; and if it had 
occurred to any one to remind him 
that the girl who was about to be- 
come his wife had a soul, he would 
very probably have replied by a 
glance of surprise, a sarcastic smile, 
or a slight shrug of his shoulders, 
as if to say : " Perhaps so, but it 
does not concern me." 

It happened in this case, as 
often happens in many other cir- 
cumstances, that a word, a look, or 
the tone of a voice impresses, per- 
suades, and influences, and yet 
(perhaps for the happiness of the 
liuman race) does not reveal the 
inner secrets of the soul. 

My engagement was announced 
the next day, and the last of May 
appointed for the marriage. There 
was a month before the time— a 
month the remembrance of which 
still stands out in my life like a 
season of enchantment. The re- 
stored confidence of my father, 
joined to the thought of our ap- 
proaching separation, had revived 
all the fondness of his former affec- 
tion. Lorenzo had succeeded in 
making him regret the excess of his 
severity towards me. Indebted to 
him, therefore, for the return of my 
father's love as well as the gift of 
his own, he seemed like some bene- 
ficent ^<?/?/V who had dispersed every 
cloud, and restored to my youth the 
warm, golden light of the sun. I 
thanked him for tYiis without any 
circumlocution, and sometimes in 



so warm a manner that he must 
have been the most unpresuming 
of men to suppose me indifferent 
to the sentiments he so often ex- 
pressed, though not so ardently as 
to disturb me. He respected the 
request I made the first day. He 
suffered me to remain the child I 
still was, in spite of having expe- 
rienced such varied emotions. Per- 
haps the strong contrast he thus 
found in me formed a study not 
devoid of interest to a man dlas/ by 
all he had seen and encountered in 
the world. 

The preparations for so brilliant 
a marriage completely filled up the 
time of the busy Ottavia, who was 
charged by my father to omit no- 
thing in the way of dress requisite 
for the fiancde of the Duca di Va- 
lenzano.. Mario, prouder than he 
was willing to acknowledge of an 
alliance that reflected lustre on 
the whole family, showed himself 
friendly and satisfied. Besides, 
the transformation that had taken 
place in my whole appearance with- 
in a few months, as well as in my 
way of life, had softened his man- 
ner towards me ; and the more be- 
cause he attributed the merit of it 
to himself, and often repeated that, 
had it not been for him, my father 
would not have had the courage to 
persevere in a severity that had had 
so salutary a result. He loved me, 
however, as I have had occasion in 
the course of my life to know ; but 
as there are people in the world 
who are kind, and yet are not sym- 
pathetic, so there are also many 
who on certain occa'sions manifest 
some feeling, and yet are not kind. 
Mario was of the latter class. At 
certain times, on great occasions, 
he seemed to have a heart capable 
of affection ?.nd devotedness ; but, 
as a general thing, it was rather 
evil tlAaiv ^ood Vv^ div^co^^ied in 
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ythjng and everybody, without 
ipting even those with whom he 
most intimately connected, and 
laps in them above all. 
ivia alone, after the first few 
5, seemed to have a shade of 
ightfulness and anxiety mingled 
I her joy, and Mario, who ob- 
ed it, unhesitatingly declared 
^as caused by the prospect of 
aining an old maid, doubly vex- 
us now her younger sister was 
lit to ascend before her very 
; to the pinnacle of rank and 
Line. But I knew Livia better 
I he, and, though unable to read 
that was passing in her soul at 

time, I was sure that no corn- 
son of that kind, or any dis- 
sfied consideration of herself, 

ever crossed her mind, 
ut I did not suspect, that her 
3, transparent nature, as well as 

instinct of clear-sighted affec- 
, enabled her to see some 
atening signs in the heavens 
ve me that seemed to every 

else so brilliant with its sun 

cloudless azure. But the die 

cast, and it would have been 
ess to warn as well as danger- 

to disturb me. She therefore 
fined herself to reminding me 
ill my mother's pious counsels. 

made me promise never to for- 
them, and she, too, promised to 
^ for me. But when I told her 

must continue to aid me with 

advice, and remain true to her 

of my guardian angel, she 

3k her head, and remained 

It. 

>ne day, when I spoke in this 
, she replied : " Do not be 
er any illusion, Ginevra. Mar- 
e is like death. One may pre- 
5 for it, one may be aided by 
counsels, the prayers, and the 
:)uragement of friends till the 

moment ; but once the line is 



crossed, as the soul after death 
finds itself alone in the presence 
of its God, its heavenly bridegroom, 
to be eternally blessed by his love 
or cursed by its privation, so the 
wife finds herself alone in the 
world with her husband. There 
is no happiness for her but in tlieir 
mutual affection. If this exists, 
she possesses the greatest happi- 
ness this world can afford. If de- 
prived of it, she. lacks everything. 
The world will be only a void, and 
she may still consider herself for- 
tunate, if this void is filled by sor- 
row, and not by sin ! . . ." 

" What you say is frightful." 

" Yes, it is frightful ; therefore 
I have never been able to covet 
so terrible a bondage. O my 
dear Gina! may God watch over 
you. ..." 

" You terrify me, Livia. I assure 
you I should never have regarded 
marriage under so serious an aspect, 
from the way in which people 
around us enter into it." 

Livia blushed, and her eyes, gen- 
erally so soft, assumed an expres- 
sion of thoughtfulness and severity. 

"I am nearly twenty-six year.s 
old," she said, " and am therefore 
no longer a girl, as you still are. 
But in a few days you will assume 
the duties of womanhood. You 
will place your hand in Lorenzo's, 
and pronounce the most fearful 
vow there is in the world. Let me 
therefore say one thing to you, 
which I am sure is the faithful 
echo of your mother's sentiments, 
and wlvit she would certainly tell 
you likewise. Ginevra, rather than 
imitate any of those to whom yoii 
refer, rather than seek away iVowi 
your own fireside a happiness shai- / 
lar to theirs, it would be better for 
God to call you to himself this very 
hour. Yes," she continued witlx 
unwonted exv^ti^^j, '''' 's^ooxv^x \>cv5:^ 
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behold this, I would rather — I who 
love you so much — I would far 
rather see those beautiful eyes, now 
looking at me with so much sur-. 
prise, close this very instant never 
to open again f" 
I was, indeed, surprised. For 



were not these words, or at least 
the idea they conveyed, what I had 
found written in the little book 
Livia had never read, and was it 
not my mother herself who actually 
spoke to me now through the voice 
of my sister ? . , . 



IX. 



This conversation left a profound 
and painful impression on me, but 
it was counteracted by the increas- 
ing attachment Lorenzo inspired. 
During this phase of my life I only 
perceived his charming, noble qua- 
lities, the unusual variety of his 
tastes, his mental endowments, and, 
above all, his love for me, which it 
seemed impossible to return too ful- 
ly. It would have required a de- 
gree of penetration not to be ex- 
pected of one of my age to lift the 
brilliant veil and look beyond. 
Therefore the natural liveliness of 
my disposition, which had been pre- 
maturely extinguished by subcessive 
trials of too great a severity, gradu- 
ally revived. It was no unusual 
thing now to hear me laugh and 
sing as I used to. The influence 
of this new cheerful life counteract- 
ed the effects of the factitious life 
I had led the previous year. Under 
Lorenzo's protection, and escorted 
by Mario, I was allowed to take 
long rides on horseback, which re- 
stored freshness to my cheeks, and 
inspired that youthful feeling which 
may be called the pleasure of living 
— a feeling that till now I had been 
a stranger to. My mind was devel- 
oped by intercourse with one so su- 
perior to myself, and who endea- 
vored to interest and instruct me. 
In a word, my whole nature de- 
veloped and expanded in every way, 
and for awhile I believed in the re- 

alization here below of perfectly 

unclouded happiness. 



A sad accident, howevet, occur- 
red, which cast a shadow over the 
brief duration of those delightful 
days. It was now the last day but 
one before our marriage, and for the 
last time we were to make an ex- 
cursion on horseback, which was al- 
so to be an adieu to the mountains, 
the sea, and the beautiful shore 
that had been familiar to me from 
my infancy. For, immediately af- 
ter, we were to leave Messina; 
and though it was to go to Naples, 
I thought more of what I was about 
to leave than what I was to find, 
and the melancholy of approaching 
separation seemed diffused over 
all nature around me. Our horses 
were waiting at a gate at the end 
of the garden, which, on that side, 
opened into the country. Mario 
and Lorenzo had gone before, and 
I was walking slowly along to join 
them, holding my skirt up with one 
hand, and leaning with the other 
on Livia, who was going to see our 
cavalcade set off. 

Mario had already mounted his 
horse, but Lorenzo, on foot beside 
Prima, my pretty pony, was waiting 
to help me mount. He held out 
his hand. I placed my foot on it, 
and sprang gaily up. As soon as I 
was seated, he stepped back to 
mount his own horse, while Livia 
remained beside me to arrange the 
folds of my long habit. Just then ' 
the wind blew off her light straw 
hat, to which was attached a long, 
blue veil, and both passing suddenly 
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across my horse's eyes before I 
had fairly gathered up the bridle, 
he took fright. I was unable to 
check him. He sprang madly 
away, bearing me along the narrow 
alley leading from the garden to the 
highway. I heard the screams of 
those who remained motionless be- 
hind, but nothing afterwards ex- 
cept a hum in my ears. A flash 
seemed to pass before my eyes, but 
I retained my consciousness. I re- 
alized that I was lost. The alley, 
like that in the garden, was border- 
ed with a thick hedge of box ex- 
tending to the road, which was here 
at an immense height along a cliff 
overlooking the sea and protected 
by a low parapet. My ungovern- 
able horse was evidently about to 
leap over it and precipitate me be- 
low. ... I recommended myself 
to God, dropped the bridle, gather- 
ed up the folds of my habit with 
both hands, and, murmuring the 
words. Madonna santa^ aiutate mi /* 
I allowed myself to fall on the 
hedge which bordered the alley. I 
might have been killed in this way 
no less surely than the other; but 
I escaped. The thick, elastic box 
.yielded to my weight without break- 
ing, which prevented me from re- 
ceiving any harm from the fall. I 
remained stunned and motionless, 
but did not lose my senses. I know 
not how many seconds elapsed be- 
fore I heard Lorenzo's voice. I 
opened my eyes, and smiled as I 
met his gaze. I sliall never forget 
the passionate expression of love 
and.joy that flashed from his pale, 
terrified face, which was bending 
over me ! He raised me from the 
verdant couch wjiere I lay, and 
pressed me in his arms with mute 
transport. I, too, was happy. I felt 
an infinite joy that I had been saved 

* Ho\y Madoiiaa, assist me. 



and was still alive. I leaned my 
head against his shoulder, and clos- 
ed my eyes. My hat had been 
thrown off, and my hair, completely 
loosened, fell almost to the ground. 
In this way he carried me back 
amid cries of joy from those who 
had followed us. Nothing was 
heard but exclamations of thanks- 
giving to God and the Virgin when, 
escorted by a crowd swelled by all 
on the road or in the neighboring 
fields, who had perceived the acci- 
dent, we arrived at the principal 
entrance to the house. There they 
made me sit down, and in a few 
moments I was sufficiently restored 
to realize completely all that had 
happened. 

Lorenzo continued to support 
me, and poured forth his joy in 
tender, incoherent words. My 
father embraced me. Ottavia wept, 
as she kissed my hands. Mario 
himself was affected. In the first 
moment of confusion I did not notice 
that my sister alone was wanting. 
But this absence soon struck me, 
and I eagerly asked for her, calling 
her by name as I looked around 
me. There was a moment's hesi- 
tation, and I saw two of the ser- 
vants near me making the odious 
sign of which I have already ex- 
plained the signification. And — 
must it be said? — Lorenzo's hand 
that held mine contracted also, and 
I saw that he, likewise, was so absurd 
as to wish to protect me in this 
way. I rose... . . I no longer felt 
the effects of the fall I had just had. 
I pushed them all aside, and him 
the first. The circle around me 
opened, and I saw my sister, pale 
and motionless, leaning against one 
of the pillars of the vestibule ! I 
forgot everything that had occur- 
red. I thought of nothing but her, 
and threw myself on her iv<icVw. 

" Do tVOl \i^ ^X;3CtYCV&^^ wvs ^'^•^^ 
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Livia," I said loud enough for every 
one to hear. " I assure you I have 
received no injury. I thought you 
were more courageous. It does' 
not seem like you to be so frighten- 
ed. The Madonna, you see, has 
protected me. I know you said a 
fervent Ave Maria for me when you 
saw me so swiftly carried away, and 
your prayer was heard. . . ." 

Livia pressed me in her arms 
without speaking, and tears began 
to flow from her eyes. Leaning on 
lier arm, and refusing assistance 
from any one else, I started to go 
to my chamber. But just as I was 
leaving the porch a thought occur- 
red. 

"And my poor Prima," I said. 
"What has become of her. ^" 

The reply to this question made 
me shudder. The poor animal had 
sprung over the parapet, and fallen 
down the precipice into the sea! 
. . . Our delightful excursions had 
ended in a sinister manner, and 
more than one painful feeling min- 
gled with my joy at having escaped 
so great a peril. My heart felt 
lieavy and oppressed, and my first 
act on entering my chamber with 
Livia was to fall on my knees be- 
fore a statue of the Madonna, which, 
in honor of the month of May, was 
brilliant with lights and flowers. . . . 
Livia knelt beside me, but her 
prayer was longer than mine, and I 
saw that she continued to weep as 
she prayed. 

"Come, Livia," I said to her at 
last, not wishing her to suppose I 
thought her sadness could have 
any other cause than my accident, 
"your distress concerning me is 
unreasonable. You weep as if I 
had been carried by my poor Prima 
to the bottom of the sea, instead of 
boing here alive with you." 

J A via roS'^f wiped her eyes, and 



" You are right, Gina," she said 
in a calm tone. " I ought to profit 
by the few moments we have to- 
gether, for we shall not be left alone 
long. I have something to tell 
you, dear child — something that 
will surprise you, perhaps — not 
about you, but myself." 

I looked up in astonishment. 

" Let me first put up your long, 
thick hait", and take off your habit, 
so soiled and torn. Then you shall 
sit quietly down there, and I will 
tell you what I have to say." 

I allowed her to do as she wished, 
and obeyed her without reply or 
question. She appeared thought- 
ful and agitated, and I saw there 
was something extraordinary on 
her mind. 

When I had, according to her 
injunction, taken the only arm- 
chair there was in my chamber, 
Livia seated herself on a stool near 
me. 

" Listen to me, Gina," she said. 
" It will not take long for what I 
have to say. Do not interrupt me. 
You are really here before me," 
continued she, passing her hand 
over my hair in a caressing manner, 
and looking at me affectionately. 
"God has protected you, and I 
bless him a thousand times for it. 
But say if, instead of this, the 
horror of seeing you disappear 
for ever had been reserved for mc 
an hour ago — me who love you 
more than my own life — do you 
know to what the witnesses of this 
catastrophe would have attributed 
it? Do you know what, perhaps, 
they think now ? . . ." 

I blushed in spite of myself, but 
made a negative sign, as if I did not 
comprehend her. 

"You shake your head, but you 
know very well what Lorenzo ^ind 
Mario would have thought, and 
who knows "but m^ father himself, 
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and everybody else ? . . . Was I 
not beside you this time also ? Did 
I not bring you ill-luck ? . . . Did 
not every one around you just now 
have this idea in their minds, and 
were they not ready to exclaim, 
* Jettatrice ' — *' Jettatrice^' " repeat- 
ed she in a stifled voice — "a name 
harder to bear than an injury, more 
difficult to defy than calumny, it is 
really on her to whom it is applied, 
and not those she approaches, this 
fatal influence falls !" 

" Livia !" I exclaimed, turning red 
once more, but trying to laugh, " is 
it really you, my pious, reasonable 
sister, who uses such language? 
The folly to which you allude has 
more than once vexed me to tears, 
and I must confess I cannot now 
bear that you should seriously 
speak to me in such a way." 

Livia smiled, as she embraced 
me, and I saw it pleased her to 
hear me reply in this manner. 
But she soon resumed more grave- 
ly: 

"You know very well, Ginevra, 
what I think of this myself. There- 
fore for a long time I despised 
this folly, and endeavored to over- 
come the cruel impression it left 
upon me ; for," continued she, her 
voice trembling with emotion in 
spite of herself, " it is a peculiarly 
hard trial, you may suppose, to 
feel your heart full of tenderness, 
sympathy, and pity for others, and 
yet seemingly to bring them danger 
and misfortune. ... For instance, 
to extend your arms to a child and 
see its mother hesitate to allow 
you to take it, or even to look at 
it. But let us change the subject. 
I have never alluded to this trial, 
and, if I speak of it now, it is not 
to excite your sympathy, but, on 
the contrary, to tell you I am no 
longer to be pitied. The hour 
that has just passed was horrible, it 



is true, but it put an end to my 
hesitation and doubt. I see my 
way clearly now, and peace has re- 
turned to my soul." 

Her eyes, though still full of 
tears, wore an expression of celes- 
tial joy. I looked at her with 
astonishment, but did not try to 
interrupt her. She continued : 

"Gina, my darling sister, you have 
found your sphere, and I have 
found mine. May God grant you 
all the happiness, yes, all the joy, 
to be found in this world ! But it 
will not equal mine. Pity me no 
longer, I repeat. It is to me he 
has given the better part." 

Her voice, her accent, and her 
looks expressed more than her 
words. I understood her, and was 
seized with strange emotion. Yes, 
very strange! and a feeling very 
different from what might have 
been supposed. 

I loved Livia, and my approach- 
ing separation from her filled me 
with so much sorrow as to dim my 
happiness. Now I felt that a bar- 
rier even more insurmountable than 
distance was to come between us. 
It was not, however, affliction on my 
part, or pity for her, that I expe- 
rienced. It was — shall I say it ? — 
an inexplicable feeling of respect 
and. en7/y — a vague, unreasonable 
wish to follow her; a mysterious 
aspiration for something higher, 
nobler, and more perfect than 
wealth, position, rank, and the 
/c/at so soon to surround me, and 
more precious than the love itself 
that had fallen to my lot ! 

I remained a long time incapable 
of making my sister any reply, my 
eyes, like hers, fastened on the far- 
off" horizon, now tinged with the 
softest evening hues. 

O my God ! a ray of the same 
light fell on us both at that raoixve.wt\ 
but fox \vex \\. ^a.^ >Cci.^ ^\ix^^ c^\ss. 
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light of the dawn; for me it was 
like a flash of lightning which gives 
one glimpse of the shore, but does 



not diminish the darkness of the 
coming night or the danger of the 
threatening storm 



X. 



LiviA was the first to return to 
herself and put an end to my 
singular and ill-timed reverie. 

" I hope, however, you do not 
imagine my resolution is to be at- 
tributed to t\it jeiiaiura^'* she said. 

These words immediately recall- 
ed me to a sense of all that had 
taken place the previous hour. I 
reflected an instant, and then re- 
plied : 

" No ; I know too well what you 
yourself would think of a vocation 
that had such an origin." 

" And yet I cannot deny," she 
said, " that it has had a certain in- 
fluence on my destiny ; for, thanks 
to i\\Q Jettaturay I have had a heavy, 
mysterious cross to bear. It is not 
to get rid of this cross I wish to 
leave the world, but to embrace it 
more closely and experience more 
fully the blessings it has revealed 
to me." 

"That is above my comprehen- 
sion, Livia. I no longer under- 
stand you." 

" You know very well, however, 
do you not, that love is the chief 
element of happiness.^" said she 
slowly. 

" Yes, I believe that. Happi- 
ness consists chiefly in loving and 
being loved, I imagine. Every- 
thing else is merely accessory." 

" And you know what is acces- 
sory loses all importance when the 
whole heart and soul are absorbed 
in some adored and adorable be- 
in^?" 

''Ves; . . . but the diflSculty is 



to love thus though I say this hesi- 
tatingly, lest it seem ungrateful to 
Lorenzo." 

" You are right, Ginevra. It is 
very difficult, and even impossible, 
in this world, as you will some day 
realize more fully than you do 
now." 

We were both silent for a few 
moments. 

" And my father," I at last re- 
sumed — " what will my poor father 
say to this separation ?** 

"What would he say, I beg to 
know, if a noble, wealthy man — in 
fact, B. great lord like Lorenzo-^ 
should ask my hand on condition 
of carrying me away, like you, be- 
yond the mountains and the sea? 
Do you think he would refuse? 
Well, neither will he refuse Him 
who demands my heart and life. 
For, after all, is not he alone 
great — the only Lord ? . . . But 
of course my father will decide the 
matter. It will be when and as 
he wishes." 

This conversation gave me a 
glimpse of a world into which the 
hour had not yet come for me to 
penetrate, and I was diverted from 
the thoughts it awakened in my 
soul by the. excitement and agita- 
tion that followed. But every 
word of this last conversation re- 
mained fixed in my memory ; where- 
as the incidents and impressions of 
the following day only seem like a 
dream — yes, like a dream when I 
recall the confusion of that last 
day, tVie ptepatatlous both for my 
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wedding and my journey (for I 
was to leave my father's house and 
my native land nearly at the same 
time), Ottavia's feverish excite- 
ment, and the quiet activity of Li- 
via, who thought of everything, and 
arranged everything calmly and in 
order. Then there was a succes- 
sion of calls from our young friends 
and relatives, who, according to 
the custom in our country, could 
not be present at the wedding, and 
therefore came to take leave of me 
on the eve, and admire at their 
leisure the rich presents of the 
bridegroom, especially the jewels, 
which were unusually splendid. 
Among these young girls I par- 
ticularly remember my two cousins, 
Mariuccia and Teresina, who, as 
well as their mother. Donna Clelia, 
experienced many conflicting emo- 
tions on the occasion of their young 
cousin s brilliant marriage. But in- 
terest and curiosity finally over- 
came the grain of ill-humor which 
my aunt especially could not help 
feeling at seeing me attain a rank 
and position which her most ambi- 
tious flights could not hope for her 
daughters to obtain. Donna Clelia 
was my father's sister, but she did 
not resemble him in the least. She 
was niarried to a wealthy man of 
an obscure family, and, as she was 
remarkable for nothing but her 
ability as a manager and her. kind 
heart, she had passed her life in a . 
difierent sphere from that my father 
had attained by his talents and 
celebrity. This sometimes caused 
a temporary feeling of spite, but 
she was in the main an excellent 
woman and a good mother. ' 

At length the great day came 
and nearly passed away ; for it was 
not till night came on — that is, 
about nine o'clock in the evening — 
that the ceremony took place. 
The large salon was illuminated 



with all the lights in the crystal 
chandelier, and at the farther end 
of the room an altar had been 
placed, adorned with lights and 
flowers. Before it stood good old 
Don Placido, awaiting those he was 
to unite. His long, white beard 
and Capuchin habit formed a singu- 
lar contrast to the elegant toilets 
around him and the total lack of 
any religious aspect — as was proper 
at a wedding ii^i the midst of a bril- 
liant assembly like this, and in a 
place better fitted for worldly gayety 
than the celebration of a holy rite. 
Don Fabrizio soon appeared, 
leading the pale, trembling bride 
clothed in white, and wearing on 
her forehead a coronet of diamonds 
whose fleurons indicated her new 
rank. Every eye was fastened on 
her, as she knelt beside the bride- 
groom at the feet of the venerable 
old priest who had baptized her, 
and was now waiting to bless her 
marriage. I only remember that 
the very moment when Don Placi- 
do was joining our hands Livia's 
words occurred to my mind : " You 
are going to pronounce the^ most 
fearful vow there is in the world," 
and my voice failed me. Lorenzo, 
on the contrary, spoke unhesitat- 
ingly and with perfect distinctness. 
Don Placido then addressed us a 
few words that aflected me to tears, 
for he spoke of her who was not 
here to accompany her child to the 
altar ; and this sorrowful recollec- 
tion, alluded to in language so 
touching, made me forget every- 
thing else, and for a few moments 
entirely absorbed me. I cannot 
recollect anytjiing more till, lean- 
ing on Lorenzo's arm, 1 descended 
the grand staircase, in order to go 
to the palace he owned at a short 
distance, and where he had lately 
resided. The night was glorious, the 
air sotl arid VAycv^ ^ ^xv^\ \.ciO«w "^ ^-^-^ 
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in the open carriage with nothing 
around me but my lace veil. My 
bridal dress was becoming, notwith- 
standing my paleness, and the dia- 
monds I was covered with sparkled 
in the light of the torches borne 
by the attendants. A murmur of 
admiration ran through the crowd 
at my appearance ; and when Lo- 
renzo took a seat at my side, the 
air resounded with cheers and 
enthusiastic exclamations. We at 
last set off amid cries of " Evviva i 
sposir '' Ewiva il ducaT ''Ev- 
viva la duchessaT'^ . . . We 
set off, but not alone. According 
to our custom, we were preceded, 
accompanied, and followed by a 
crowd of relatives and friends who 
thronged the house which I now 
entered for the first time. I was 
obliged to receive them all, listen 
to them, reply, and, above all, do 
the honors of a place more familiar 
to every one there than to my- 
self! 

This old palace had been very 
magnificent once, but it was now 
in the dilapidated condition into 
which all buildings for a long time 
uninhabited generally fall. On 
this occasion the walls were cov- 
ered with rich hangings, and on 
every side there was a profusion 
of lights and flowers. It was bril- 
liantly illuminated without, and 
through the open windows of the 
salon came the sound of ravishing 
music in the garden. For this 
evening, at least, they had succeed- 
ed in giving to this ancient habi- 
tation not only a sumptuous and 
cheerful aspect, but one really fairy- 
like. 

It will not seem surprising that, 
agitated and excited as I had been, 
the brilliancy of such a soiree was 
repugnant to my feelings. It may^ 

* ** Long- live the spouses ! Long live the duke ! 
I^ngr lire the duchess /" 



not even seem astonishing that, m 
spite of all that was apparently 
combined to intoxicate me with 
joy and pride, a scene so brilliant, 
so little in accordance with the 
solemn emotions of the day, should 
have produced an entirely opposite 
effect on me. The transition had 
been too sudden and abrupt. This 
was the first time but once I had 
ever been in the gay world, and 
the recollections associated with 
that occasion were the most terri- 
ble of my life, as well as the most 
deeply graven on my memory. It 
is not strange, therefore, that I felt 
a painful depression of spirits, as 
well as a fearful embarrassment 
and an irresistible desire to escape 
from them all — even from Lorenzo 
himself, whose radiant look seemed 
so unable to comprehend my feel- 
ings that I could not turn to him 
for the sympathy that had hereto- 
fore inspired me with so much 
confidence in him. I looked 
around in vain for a glimpse of 
my compassionate sister; but she 
had been made no exception to 
the custom forbidding young girls 
to be present at nuptial festi- 
vals. My father, after escorting 
me to the door of my new home, 
had returned, not being able to 
overcome his repugnance to mingle 
in the world. Mario that evening 
was cold and sarcastic. I felt, 
therefore, alone and frightened, 
and quite overcome by emotion 
and fatigue. In addition to this, I 
had a severe headache from the 
weight of the coronet I wore, and, 
feeling nearly ready to faint, I went 
to one of the balconies, when, per- 
ceiving some steps leading to a 
vast loggia^ I hastily descended, and 
almost ran to seat myself on a 
stone bench at the end of the 
terrace which overlooked a part of 
the garden more retired and ob- 
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sen re than the rest. ' There I felt 
I could breathe freely. Away 
from the crowd and the dazzling 
lights, the sound of the music 
faintly heard at a distance, and 
looking up with delight through 
the foliage at the tranquil heavens 
brilliant with stars, I took off the 
rich diadem that burdened my 
head, and felt relieved as the 
evening wind blew back my hair 
and cooled my brow. I leaned 
my head against my clasped hands, 
and did what had hitherto seem- 
ed impossible — I collected my 
thoughts a moment : I reflected 
and prayed. 

I was married. .My past life was 
at an end. A new and untried 
life had begun. What had it in re- 
serve for me ? What lay in the fu- 
ture, seemingly so brilliant, but in 
reality so dark ? I could not tell, 
and at this moment I felt a vague 
terror rather than joyful anticipa- 
tions. For the second time that 
evening Livia's voice seemed to re- 
sound in my ears, and this time to 
echo the words my mother had 
written. I seemed to make them 
some promise I hardly comprehend- 
ed myself, and I murmured the 
words : " Rather die ! . .\" 

Lorenzo's voice recalled me to 
myself. His eyes, which had never 
lost sight of me, immediately per- 
ceived my absence, and he was now 
at my side. He was alarmed at 
first at the sight of my tears, my 
disordered hair, and the coronet 
lying on the stone bench beside me, 
but was reassured when I looked up 
with an appealing expression, and 
understood me without giving me 
the trouble to speak. 

"Poor Ginevra!" he softly said 
\\\ a caressing tone of protection 
which he so well knew how to as- 



sume. " Yes, you are right. This 
display is foolish, this crowd is 
odious, and has been too much for 
your strength. And how absurd," 
he continued, " to hide this goldetf 
hair, and burden so young and fair 
a brow with heavy jewels ! You did 
not need them, my Ginevra. You 
were certainly charming with the 
coronet on, but much more so as 
you are. ... Ah ! do not shake 
your head. You must allow me to 
say what I please now. You no 
longer have the right to impose si- 
lence on me, and I am no longer 
bound to obey you. . . ." 

So saying, he led me slowly back 
to the house, but, instead of return- 
ing to the rooms still crowded with 
company, he took me another way 
leading to a boudoir of a circular 
form, which was ornamented with 
particular care. The gilding, the 
mirrors, and the paintings did not 
seem to have suffered from the ef- 
fects of time like the rest of the 
house. Nothing was wanting that 
could give this little room a com- 
fortable and sumptuous aspect. 
The soft light of a lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling was diffused 
throughout the room, and perfect 
silence reigned. 

" This is your room, Ginevra," 
said Lorenzo, carelessly throwing 
on one of the tables the circlet of 
diamonds he held in his hands. 
" Here you can quietly repose un- 
disturbed by the crowd. . There is 
absolutely nothing to disturb you 
here ; the music itself can scarcely 
be heard. I will leave you, my 
Ginevra, to explain your absence 
and endure till the end of the eve- 
ning the fearful task it pleases them 
to impose on us, but from which, at 
least, they must allow me to deliver 
you." 
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XI. 

The following day, as the breeze 
declined, I was standing beside 
Lorenzo on the deck of the ship 
that was bearing us away. I had 
left behind 'me all I had hitherto 
known and loved, and my eyes were 
yet tearful from my last farewells. 
I stood looking at the receding 
shores of Sicily, and the magnificent 
amphitheatre of Messina rising up 
before us, which presents so impos- 
ing an appearance when seen from 
the sea. We soon passed between 
the two famous whirlpools which 
often afford a comparison for those 
among us voyageurs over the sea of 
life who escape one only to fall into 
the other — a comparison figurative- 
ly very apt, though in reality it is 
quite doubtful if in our day any 
navigator ever falls either into 
Scylla or Charybdis. 

When nothing more was to be 
seen, and night came on with its 
serene and starry heavens, reveal- 
ing only the outline like a silvery 
vapor 'which marked the coast of 
Italy, I consented at last to leave 
the place where I had been stand- 
ing motionless, and took a seat un- 
der an awning Lorenzo had. had 
put up for me on deck. During 
the hour of calm repose I enjoyed 
there — my first and almost only 
hour of perfect happiness ! — I was 
inspired with renewed hope and 
confidence while listening to the 
penetrating accents of the husband 
whose idol I was, as he depicted 
the future in language whose magic 
charm seemed to open a whole life 
of pleasure before me. After a few 
days' rest at Naples, we were to 
take a delightful journey through 
Italy and France. We should be- 
hold all the places and objects I 
had so often seen ill imagination, 
^nd whose names were so familiar 



to my. memory. The interest I was 
capable of feeling in every subject, 
the curiosity so natural to Ahe 
young, and the undeveloped sense 
of the beautiful which Lorenzo 
knew so well how to draw out and. 
gratify, the taste for art with which 
he was gifted — all these chords, as 
yet nearly untried, seemed to vi- 
brate within me as I listened to 
him. I was like a docile instru- 
ment from which a skilful hand 
knows how to draw forth sounds 
hitherto unsuspected. As in cer- 
tain compositions of the great mas- 
ters, the same musical idea is persis- 
tently reproduced in the most va- 
ried modulations, so on all sub- 
jects and on all occasions he found 
means to lead my heart back to the 
certain conviction of being loved — 
loved as much as in my most ambi- 
tious dreams I had ever imagined 
it would be sweet to be loved. At 
that moment the vow so " fearful ** 
seemed easy to keep ; and if Livia's 
words had occurred to me then, 
they would doubtless have excited 
a smile ! . . . 

One false note, however, or at 
least a doubtful one, disturbed for 
an instant the harmony that seemed 
to reign between us. 

Every one who has crossed, on a 
beautiful summer night, the sea 
that washes those enchanted shores, 
has doubtless experienced the un- 
definable impression of mingled de- 
light and peace, enthusiasm and 
dreaminess, that sometimes comes 
over one while watching the stars 
becoming more intense in their 
brilliancy, and the luminous sea 
like Ti widespread mirror reflecting 
the immensity of the heavens. We 
grew silent, and after a time I rose 
and went to the side of the ship to 
contemplale nevoid i\A\^ \.\v^ beauty 
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of the night, and there, with up- 
lifted face and clasped hands, one 
of those inarticulate prayers rose 
from my heart in which the happi- 
ness of the present moment is con- 
founded with admiration for the 
wonders of the divine creation, and 
the soul truly feels itself greater 
than the entire universe, because 
it alone has the power to render 
thanks to Him who not only created 
it but the whole world. 

Lorenzo had followed me, and 
taken a seat on the bench that ran 
along the side of the ship, where, 
with his head leaning on one hand, 
and his back to the sea, he sat in- 
tently gazing at me. Filled with 
devout thoughts, I took his hand, 
and, pressing it in mine, I said: 
" O my dear husband ! let us offer up 
one short prayer together — a pray- 
er of thanksgiving to God. . . ." 
His only reply was to seize both of 
my hands, and kiss them one aftet 
the other, and then to laugh gently, 
as one would at the prattling of a 
child ! . . . A sudden sensation 
of pain darted through my heart 
like an arrow; and if it had not 
been so dark, he might have seen 
how pale I at once turned. But he 
did not notice or suspect my emo- 
tion, though his eyes were fastened 
on my face. " Beatrice in susOy cd 
io in lei guardava" * he said in his 
most caressing tone. Then he con- 
tinued : ** Your eyes are my heaven, 
Ginevra. I need not raise them any 
higher." 

The sentiment to which I had 
appealed was one so utterly un- 
known to him that he unconscious- 
ly destroyed the emotion I felt. 

" Ah ! Lorenzo," I exclaimed in 
my anguish, " Dante had a differ- 
ent meaning, or Beatrice would not 
have allowed him to use such lan- 

• '* Beatrice upward gued, and I oa her.'* 
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guage.' Then I stopped, obeying 
for the first time the instinctive 
feeling, so painful but right, that 
checks every word on a woman's 
lips which, as has been so well ex- 
pressed, would be profaned if not 
understood. 

But this was rather instmctivc 
than the result of thought with me. 
And though the ray of truth that 
time was to reveal more fully was 
vivid, it was only transient, . . . 
and my momentary disappointment 
left no permanent impression at 
the time, though I did not forget 
it, and the recollection came back 
at a later day. 

Coming from Sicily, the sight of 
the Bay of Naples does not, of 
course, inspire the same degree of 
wonder and admiration felt by 
those who come from the north ; 
but it was with a feeling of delight 
my eyes wandered around, after 
passing Capri, and beheld at the 
right the wonderful chain of moun- 
tains at whose foot lies the charm- 
ing shore of Sorrento ; at the lefc 
Posilippo and all the pleasant 
villas that crown its height; in 
front the marked outline of Vesuvi- 
us standing out against the majestic 
Apennines in the distance; and, 
finally, Naples, smiling and lovely, 
seated on the inner shore of its 
beautiful bay! Whatever may be 
said as to the possibility of finding 
anywhere else in the world a pros- 
pect as magnificent as this, and 
even if it is trup that there is one, it 
would be impossible to remember 
it when the view I have just de- 
scribed is presented to the. eye for 
the first time. 

While we were thus rapidly 
crossing the bay, and I was gazii^g 
on • every side with delight, Loren- 
zo pointed out the Villa Reale, be- 
yond which ^tood \.\\^ Vsv^^^ ^^ 
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large garden — ^a charming habita- 
tion which combined all the attrac- 
tions of the country and all the ad- 
vantages of the city, and which, 
when I entered it for the first time, 
seemed like a beautiful frame to 
the sunny picture of my future 
life. 

On this occasion we only remain- 
ed a fortnight at Naples; but this 
was sufficient to make me appre- 
ciate my new home, and the pros- 
pect of returning to it an addition- 
al pleasure in the journey before 
us. It is, in fact, only pleasant to 
travel around the world when we 
can see in imagination a place 
awaiting us where some day we are 
to find rest and deposit the trea- 
sures we have accumulated. . . . 
Happily for me, I was then far from 
foreseeing those I should have to 
bring back when I returned to this 
spot! . . . 

The day after our arrival Loren- 
zo took me for the first time into 
his studio, where I was filled with 
astonishment at the exquisite per- 
fection of the productions I found 
there. I had often heard him call- 
ed a great artist, and I now realiz- 
ed it was no idle flattery. But I 
involuntarily turned my eyes away 
from many of them, and stood gaz- 
ing with admiration at a statue 
which was incontestably the finest 
in the gallery. It represented a 
young girl whose flowing drapery 
was marvellous in execution and 
grace. Her face, though perfectly 
beautiful, had an expression of 
grief and terror. A lamp stood 
at her feet, but the light had gone 
out. 

Lorenzo's pride as an artist had 
never been gratified with a more 
lively or more naive admiration 
than mine. 

" O Ginevra mi^a /" he exclaimed, 
''j'fl have hitherto been consid- 



ered an artist, what shall I be 
when I have you for my model and 
my judge ?'* 

He then told me that this beauti- 
ful statue represented a vestal, but 
it lacked a pendant which he had 
never been able to execute. 

" But now," he added, " I am 
sure of succeeding. I have long 
sought a model for my second 
vestal, and at last I have found 
one.' 

He put my hair back with one 
hand, and, examining me attentive- 
ly with a thoughtful air, continued, 
as if talking to himself: "Yes, . . . 
these faultless features, the noble, 
dignified air of the head, the pro- 
found expression of the eyes, and 
the gravity of the mouth, consti- 
tute the very type I want. I could 
not find a better combination of 
all I need for my noble, mysterious 
vestal — the vigilant, faithful guar- 
dian of the sacred fire. I will begin 
it to morrow." 

" Not here, will you ?'* said I, 
glancing uneasily at a Bacchante 
as unlike as possible to the statue 
I had been admiring, and which I 
could hardly believe came from 
the same hand. Lorenzo looked 
at me with astonishment, and hard- 
ly seemed to comprehend me. 
He only regarded such things from 
an artistic point of view — perhaps a 
valid excuse, but it was the second 
time within two days his uncom- 
mon penetration had been at fault. 
He was really skilful at reading a 
passing thought that had not been 
expressed, and in penetrating some- 
what below the surface, but he was 
incapable of looking deeply into a 
soul, or of following it when it rose 
to certain heights. When I clearly 
made known my wishes, however, 
he immediately assented to them, 
and took me into an adjoining room 
that was smaller. 
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;t as you please," he said, 
shall come here to sit to me, 
promise you, Ginevra, that 



there shall be nothing in this stu- 
dio except what you are willing to 
look at." 



XII. 



ng my first stay at Naples we 

visits, and our doors were 
Lgainst every one. It was our 
loon. Lorenzo chose to pass 
sly alone with me, and I was 

1 wishing it otherwise. Every 
pected our solitude. Never- 

as soon as my arrival was 
Lorenzo's friends and ac- 
.nces, with the • proverbial 
y of Neapolitan society, sent 
r cards as a sign of welcorhe. 
ked them over together in 
ining, and I thus learned 
nes of the acquaintances I 
soon have to make. Loren- 
jtimes laughingly madecom- 
on them which were more 
flattering and diffuse. One 
:, however, he excited a feel- 
surprise and uneasiness. I 
usual, taken up the cards 
1 been left that day, when I 
a change color at the sight 
which he snatched hastily 
^ hand, and tore into a thou- 
2ces. The extreme sudden- 
the act checked the question 
n the point of asking. I re- 
silent, but the name I had 
L the card was graven inef- 
r on my memory in conse- 
of the occurrence. I shall 
Drget it. Lorenzo quickly 
id himself at seeing my sur- 
id told me it was the card 
•eign lady who had left Na- 
i whose call I never need 
myself to return. Then 
up the next card, he read 

la d'Oria, Contessa di San 
• " Ah ! as for her," he 
ed, "you will like her, I 



know, and I am willing you should 
become friends. I used to consi- 
der her a little too perfect to suit 
me, but I am of a different opinion 
when it is a question of mv 
wife. . . ." > 

The new statue was begun with« 
out any delay. I sat to him two or 
three hours every day, and in the 
evening we took long walks on the 
heights of Camaldoli, where we were 
most sure ofnot meeting any one. He 
enjoyed my admiration for the won- 
derful aspect of nature around us,. 
and took pleasure in giving me a 
fresh surprise every day. And he 
was not yet tired of entertaining 
me with the varied events of his 
past life, and of witnessing the in- 
terest his conversation invariably 
excited in one who possessed an in- 
telligent but unstored mind. Com- 
plete harmony seemed to reign be- 
tween us, and yet more than once 
during the brief duration of these 
happy days it was suddenly disturb- 
ed by some discordant note which 
caused the vague uneasiness I have 
already spoken of that seemed like 
one of those momentary shooting 
pains that are the premonitions of 
some fixed, incurable disease. In 
both cases they are experienced a 
long time before the cause is under- 
stood, and the disease is often far 
advanced before the tendency of 
these symptoms is clear and unmis- 
takable. 

The terrible chastisement thai 
followed the gratification of my 
vanity on that one occasion had in- 
spired me, as I have said, with a 
kind of repugnance, if not terror, to 
have my face praised. This repug- 
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nance on the part of a young girl 
who had reason to be proud of her 
beauty was an originality which 
had perhaps given me additional 
attraction in Lorenzo's eyes. Now 
I was his wife, I could not, of course, 
expect him to obey me and keep up 
the same reserve in our intercourse. 
And yet how many times, especially 
during those long sittings in the 
studio, I longed to impose silence 
on him ! . . . How many times I 
felt a blush mount to my forehead 
when, after arranging my drapery 
and attitude, unbraiding and putting 
my long hair to suit his own fancy, 
und making me change my position 
a dozen times, he would fall into an 
ecstasy against which my whole 
soul revolted ! Was this the passion 
full of mingled tenderness and re- 
spect that I should have been as 
proud to inspire as to experience 1 
Was this really being loved as I had 
longed to be ? 1 sometimes asked 
myself if his admiration for the 
hands, arms, face, and whole form 
of a statue was of a different nature. 
I did not yet go so far as to won- 
der if some other woman, merely 
endowed with greater beauty than 
I, could not easily rob me of a love 
that had so frail a foundation. . . . 
Fortunately, we left Naples when 
the fortnight was at an end, though 
the statue was not half finished. 
Our long tite-a'teU had not proved 
to be all I had anticipated. I hop- 
ed more from the journey, and this 
hope was not disappointed. Lorenzo 
was capable of being the best and 
most intelligent of guides every- 
where, and such he was during our 
rapid journey through Italy, where 
we only remained long enough in 
each city to admire the monu- 
ments and museums, though we 
did not follow the beaten track of 
ordinary tourists, Lorenzo thought 
himself versed in everything relating 



to art and history, and yet he did 
not seem to realize that the church 
had also had its rdle in the history 
of his country. Therefore one side 
of Italian history escaped him en- 
tirely, and I do not know if, even at 
Rome, it had ever occurred to him 
there had been any change what- 
ever of religion between the build- 
ing gf the Temple of Vesta and the 
time when Jhe dome of Michael 
Angelo was raised in the air. Both 
are worthy of admiration in a differ- 
ent degree, and he regarded them 
with the same eye. But I did not 
then perceive all he left unexpress- 
ed. My thoughts and attention 
were absorbed by all there was 
around me to see. I was astonish- 
ed to find myself in a world so fruit- 
ful in sources of interest that perhaps 
there is no one man on earth able 
to investigate them all equally. 
One alone, independent of the rest, 
might really suffice for the study of 
a whole life-time. 

At length we arrived at Paris. 
Lorenzo, of course, had frequently 
made long visits there, and had a 
host of friends and acquaintances 
there as well as everywhere else. 
A few days after our arrival, I at- 
tended a large ball for the first 
time since my marriage, and the 
second in my life. I heard my 
name murmured on every side. I 
was surrounded with homage and 
overwhelmed with compliments. I 
was afterwards informed I had been 
the object of universal admiration; 
that nothing was talked of but the 
beauty of the Duchessa di Valen- 
zano and her diamonds; and that 
a journal accustomed to give an 
account of the gayeties of the season 
had devoted a long paragraph to 
the description of my dress and 
person. 

All this was reported to us by a 
young cousiTv oi luOiet^xo'^ \^\vQ^e 
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name, in reality, was Landolfo Lan- 
dini, though his friends usually 
called him Lando Landi. He had 
lived in Paris several years, and 
considered himself almost a French- 
man. He had acquired the stamp 
of those people who have no aim in 
life — as easily imitated as they are 
unworthy of being so — ^and had 
wasted the natural cleverness and 
good-nature which redeenied some 
of his faults. He prided himself 
particularly on using the language 
of polite society^ and was under the 
illusion that he completely disguis- 
ed his nationality. When he fell in 
with a fellow-countryman, however, 
he allowed his natural disposition 
to reassert itself, and indulged in a 
flow of language that might have 
been amusing to some, but to me 
was frivolous and tiresome, and, 
after listening to the account df my 
grand success the previous evening 
with a coolness that seemed to as- 
tonish him, I fell into a reverie that 
had more than one cause. Why 
had Lorenzo watched me so at- 
tentively all the evening before ? It 
was the first time we had appear- 
ed in society together, and he was 
anxious I should create a sensation. 
He himself had carefully selected 
the dress I was td wear, and I was 
pleased with the admiration with 
which he regarded me. On this 
point I had no hesitation : I was 
anxious to please him^ but not to 
please; and as to the gay world into 
which he now introduced me, I 
entered it with the pleasure and 
curiosity of a child, and the lively 
interest inspired by everything that 
is new ; but I had become strange- 
ly insensible to the pleasure of be- 
ing admired, or even the gratifica- 
tion that springs from vanity. 

In alluding once more to this 
fact, I will add that it was the effect 
oi an exceptional grace ; for at no 



remote period of my youth had my 
mother( detected the germ of this 
poisonous platit which was to shed 
so baleful an influence over the 
simplicity and uprightness of my 
nature. 

This plant had been swept away 
in a single tempestuous night, and 
a divine hand had plucked out al- 
most its last root. Was this pecu- 
liar grate (the forerunner of a much 
greater one I was to fecerve at a 
later day) granted me in a^iswer to 
the prayer of my dying mother.? 
Or was it to the siiicefe repentance 
that had s6 overwhelmed my soul ? 
These things are among the mys- 
teries of divine mercy beyond one's 
power to fathom. But it is certain 
I was thus preserved from one of 
the greatest dangers that await 
most ladies in the fashionable 
world. I was very far from being 
invulnerable on all points, as the 
future showed only too plainly; but 
I was on this. 

Nevertheless, I had not been put 
to so decided a proof before. 
Never had I seen or miagined so 
brilliant a scenes I was delighted 
and charmed, and imhesitatingly - 
gave myself up to the enjoyment 
of the evening; but the incense 
lavished on me added nothing to 
my pleasure. It only produced a 
certain timidity that lessened my 
ease and greatly diminished my 
enjoyment. I sincerely think if I 
had been less beautiful or more 
simply dressed — in a word, less ad- 
mired — I should have been happier 
and much more at my ease. 

In my embarrassment I was 
glad to find Lorenzo always near 
me, and the more so because I had 
no idea it was not absolutely the 
custom. But I noticed with some 
surprise that he observed every 
movement I tsxad^ n«\\^v ^ ^^x-axv*^ 
attention, axv^L Vv&\.^Ti&^ \.^ ^N'sa^ 
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word I uttered when addressed. 
Perhaps others did not perceive 
this, but I understood his quick, ob- 
servant glance and the expressive 
features he knew sO well how to 
control, and I knew also the art 
with which he could seem occupied 
with what was going on at one end 
of a room, while his whole attention 
was absorbed in what was said at the 
other. In short, I felt he had not 
lost sight of mis a single instant the 
whole, evening, and that not one 
of my words had escaped him. I 
wondered if his affection for me 
was the sole cause of this constant- 
ly-marked solicitude. This was 
the primary cause of my uneasi- 
ness. Another arose from the con- 
versation that was actually going 
on in my presence, which I listen- 
ed to with pain, and as a pas- 
sive witness; for I could take no 
part in it. 

How could Lorenzo take any 
pleasure in the trivial details, the 
unmeaning gossip, and the doubtful 
jests of Landolfo Landini? . . . 
How could he question him, reply 
to what he said, and encourage him 
to continue ? And yet Lorenzo 
was a very different person from 
his cousin. He was very far from 
leading an aimless life. He had 
imdertaken long, dangerous journeys 
that had entailed great exertion 
and incredible fatigue, in order to 
increase his extensive and varied 
knowledge. He was capable of 
continued application. Talents like 
his could only be acquired by pro- 
found study of a hundred different 
subjects, as well as by long, se- 
rious, persevering practice in the art 
in which he had become such a 
proficient. One can hardly con- 
ceive of frivolity in an artist, and 
yet this anomaly exists. I have 
since remarked it in others, as I 
observed it now in Lorenzo — a 



proof, doubtless, that to soar above 
the every- day world, and keep at 
such heights, talent and genius, no 
more than the soul, should be se- 
parated from God ! 

The morning at length passed 
away, and about four o'clock we 
ordered the calhckc for a long 
drive. The first hbur was devoted 
to making numerous purchases. 
Lando Landi escorted us. Perfect 
familiarity with the shops of Paris 
was one of his specialties. Above 
all, he knew where to find those 
curiosities that are almost objects 
of art, and which have the gift, so 
precious to those who sell them, of 
inducing people who make the first 
purchase to continue indefinitely; 
for each new object of that class 
acquires additional value in the 
eyes of a connoisseur, and in such 
matters, more than any other, tap- 
pdtit vient en mangeant* 

We remained more than an hour 
in the first shop we stopped at. 
Lorenzo was in his element. He 
was a genuine connoisseur in every- 
thing. He examined bronzes, por- 
celains, furniture of every epoch, 
carved wood from all countries, and 
old tapestry, with a sure and experi- 
enced eye, and the merchant, see- 
ing whom he had to deal with, 
brought out of his secret recesses 
treasures hidden from the vulgar, 
and multiplied temptations Loren- 
zo seemed very little inclined to 
resist. As for me, I took a seat 
beside the counter, and looked with 
indifference at the various objects 
that were spread out before me, 
but of which I was quite unable to 
perceive the value, which was some- 
what conventional. I was a little 
astonished at the number and value 
of Lorenzo's purchases, but, on the 
whole, the business did n6t interest 
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3^uch, and I felt glad iKfhen it 
at an end. 

3^avo! Lorenzo," said Lando 
3on as we re-entered the car- 
;. " You don't do things half 
That is the way J like to see 
r people spend their money, 
insoles me for not having any 
ilf to throw out of the win- 
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] have got to entirely refurnish 
)alace in Sicily," said Lorenzo, 
iivell as to decorate my house in 
les, which is quite unworthy of 
vho is to live in it.** 
if ou are jesting, Lorenzo," said 
You know very well I think 
ing is lacking." 

That is the consequence of 
extreme youth, my dear cou- 
said Lando. "Wait a while, 
you will find out how much 
mes indispensable to one who 
ived in Paris." 
W. all events," said Lorenzo, 

V or never is the time for me 
ratify my fancy. 1 am just 
g to housekeeping. I have 
ly spent a third of my present 
ne, and am perfectly confident 
) that I shall have ; for every- 
' knows that a cause under- 

1 by Fabrizio dei Monti is a 

2 gained." 

that instant a beautiful lady 
conspicuous dress passed us in 
egant calhhe^ and the conver- 
n suddenly took a different 
Lorenzo silently questioned 
:ousin with a look, and Lando 
n to give him in a low tone 
: information which an instinc- 
repugnance prevented me from 
ling to. . . . 

began (perhaps unjustly) to 
eive a strong dislike to this 
in Landolfo, and I imagine he 
d have been very much aston- 
. had he guessed with what eye 

V looked at his face, fi^ene rally 



consi4ere4 so handsome. It was 
of a type often admired out of Italy 
because $ome\yhat di^fferent from 
that foreigners are accustomed to, 
who have no idea, to what a degree 
it is common in that country. A 
dark complexion, rather handsome 
eyes, fine t^etb, and curly black 
hair, formed in my eyes a most un- 
pleasing combination, and, without 
knowing a word they were saying, 
I felt positively certain he had 
never in hi^ life uttered a syllable I 
should think worth listening to. 

At length we left the boulevards, 
drove through the Champs Elys^es, 
and at last found ourselves in the 
shade of the Bois de Boulogne. 
While my two companions were 
conversing together in a low tone, 
I abandoned myself to the pleasure 
of being in a cool place where I 
could breathe more freely ; for, un- 
accustomed to going out during the 
middle of the day in summer, the 
heat had seemed overpowering. 
Apart from this, there was nothing 
here to strike a person accustomed 
to the loveliest scenery in the 
world. Unused as I was to Pari- 
sian life, the charm of which often 
produces an impression that effaces 
all others, the things I saw had 
no other prestige in my eyes than 
what they were in themselves. 
Viewed in this light, the museums, 
churches, and palaces seemed less 
grand and magnificent than . those 
we had seen before, and the prome- 
nades less picturesque and less va- 
ried. I missed particularly the 
lovely vistas which everywhere in 
Italy form the background of the 
picture, and attract the eye, and 
elevate the mind to something 
higher than the mere treasures of 
history and art that have accumu- 
lated in all old Italian cities. 

And yet it cannot be d^x\.\e.d vkv^^J. 
Paris Vvas l\\e po\^^x ol \xv2l^\xv'^\v 
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self preferred to any other place in 
the world. It speaks a different 
language to every individual, and 
is comprehended by all. It is 
filled with treasures of every kind, 
and has wherewithal to gratify 
every taste indiscriminately, from 
that which is evil in its vilest form 
to an excess of goodness amount- 
ing to sublimity ; from the most re- 
fined extravagance of fashion to 
the extreme renunciation of chari- 
ty ; and from pleasure in its most 
dangerous aspect to piety in its 
most perfect manifestations. It 
flatters vanity and vice more than 



would be dared anywhere else, and 
yet it prides itself on being able 
to produce examples of goodness, 
devotedness, and humility that are 
almost unparalleled. In a word, 
every one, for a different reason, 
feels more at home there than any- 
where else in the world. He who 
once learns to love Paris finds it 
difficult to like any other city as 
well; and he who haS lived there 
finds it hard to resign himself to 
live in any other place. It is the 
one city on earth that has been able 
to vie with Rome in the honor of 
being the home of all nations. • . • 
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That evening we went to the 
opera» the next night to the thea- 
tre ; then came invitations without 
number to a series of dinners, mati- 
n^eSy and soirees that succeeded 
each other without intermission. 
I refrain from enumerating them, 
for I am writing the history of my 
soul rather than my exterior life. 
I will merely say, therefore, that 
after continuing this course several 
weeks, I found myself in a most 
singular and unhappy frame of 
mind. My thoughts, imagination, 
and whole mind became too much 
absorbed in the amusements and 
pleasures the young are often car- 
ried away with through curiosity 
and a superabundance of life and 
activity, which might be satisfied 
more completely, however, and in 
a less dangerous way, than by a 
career of pleasure, the almost in- 
evitable effect of which is to pro- 
duce a kind of intoxication. This 
intoxication overpowered me to 
a certain degree, but it left me, 
however, the faculty of realizing 
the change that had come over me, 
and I felt a painful desire to be 
what I once was. I had no peace 
of mind. I could not reflect or 
pray, even in my short intervals of 
leisure, and, in order to avoid the 
irksomeness of solitude, I gladly 
returned to the round of pleasure 
into >yhich my husband liked to 
draw me. I had, it is true, the 
double safeguard of his love for me 
and my indifference to any other 



admiration but his. A vague un- 
easiness sometimes crossed my 
mind like an ominous cloud, but I 
did not dream there could possibly 
be any danger for either of us in 
the enervating atmosphere of flat- 
tery and frivolity which we breathed 
more and more constantly. 

Lorenzo continued to hover 
around me in public, or, if he re- 
mained at a distance, to watch me 
with an attention that was disagree- 
able because it seemed' inexplic- 
able. Nothing could ha,ve pleased 
me more than to have his eyes al- 
ways meeting mine, and to find him 
everywhere near enough to speak to ; 
but this was quite a different thing, 
for, even when I was not looking to- 
wards him, I could feel his persis- 
tent eyes fastened on me, and as 
soon as I raised my head he would 
turn away as if to avoid encounter- 
ing my glance. Was it with love 
or pride that his eyes thus followed 
me 1 Was it not rather as if he ex- 
pected to take me by surprise, or 
was mistrustful of me } When this 
doubt occurred to my mind, I felt 
the blood rush to my face, and love 
and pride revolt in my heart. 

One day we were invited to a 
large dinner-party in one of those 
magnificent houses in Paris which 
have the now rare advantage of a 
fine garden. It was past the sea- 
son for full dress, and I merely 
wore a white muslin trimmed with 
lace, and a wreath of flowers whose 
colors haimomx^^ m'Cc\.>i^cvaX^^\^fcs:X 
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taste shown in everything at Paris. 
When I made my appearance, 
the whole company united in ex- 
claiming that my fresh toilet was 
wonderfully becoming. Perhaps 
they were right. I was of an age 
that flovVers suited better than jew- 
els, and my complexion could bear 
the light of day without any dan- 
ger. The days were now at their 
longest, so, in spite of the inter- 
minable length of a grand dinner, 
the delicious twilight hour was 
not quite gone when we rose from 
the table, and all issued forth 
through the windows into the gar- 
den. If ever the sight of the green 
grass, the leaves on the trees, the 
perfume and brilliancy of the flow- 
ers, and the varied hues of the sky 
as day declines, are more attractive 
and grateful .at one time than an- 
other, it is certainly when contrast- 
ed with the stifling atmosphere, the 
nir impregnated with the odor of 
dishes, and the brilliant artificial 
light, at a grand dinner in mid- 
summer. Therefore it was with in- 
expressible relief and an almost 
child-like joy I flew down the steps 
into the garden as soon as the 
master of the house left my move- 
ments free, and strolled along the 
broad alley that divided the lawn, 
inhaling with delight the freshness 
of the balmy air. . . . My life of 
l)leasure had never quenched the 
ardent love of solitude that some- 
limes came over me, and I now 
longed to be alone. I desired this 
the more because I felt uneasy 
about a new change in Lorenzo's 
manner, and wished .to reflect un- 
disturbed on the inference I should 
draw from it. 

For the first time since our arri- 
val at Paris he had not, to my 
knowledge, watched one of my 
^'movements, though I had received 
more battery that day, perhaps, 



than ever before. . . . During the 
dinner he appeared devoted to his 
neighbors — on one side, a lady who 
was still beautiful, though no longer 
in the bloom of youth ; and on tlic 
other, a young gentleman with a 
thoughtful, striking face, who grew 
animated whenever Lorenzo ad- 
dressed him, and. seemed to reply 
with much interest. I was told 

that the former was Mme. de B , 

the other the young Count Gilbert 
de Kergy, "a great traveller also," 
added the master of the house, 
beside whom I was seated. " And 
it was solely the hope of meeting 
the Duca di Valenzano that induc- 
ed him to accept my invitation to 
dine with us to-day. He does not 
care for the grand monde ; and when 
he returns from one of his extensive 
journeys, he shuts himself up at 
home, or plunges into the charitable 
world, which is another grand 
monde little suspected by strangers 
who only come to Paris for a 
time." 

All this might perhaps have in- 
terested me at/ some other time, 
but rny mind was now occupied in 
trying to ascertain the reality of the 
change I had remarked. It was 
now my turn to give sly glances to- 
wards the other side of the table, 
but I did not once detect Lorenzo 
looking towards me. And yet it 
was not owing to the interest he 
took in the conversation. How 
many times I had seen him appa- 
rently absorbed in conversation, 
while, a rapid glance of the eye con- 
vinced me he had been constant- 
ly attentive to every movement I 
made. There was nothing of this 
kind to-day. I knew hinv too well 
not to perceive the difference, but 
I did not know what to think of it, 
or if I had any reason to rejoice 
at it. 

These thoughts beset me during 
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the trifling conversation that varies 
the ennui of a large dinner, and 
even prevented me from perceiving 
that our host was a gentleman of 
superior intelligence, and profiting 
by it. Before leaving the table, I 
stealthily turned my eyes once more 
in the direction they had so often 
taken within an hour. It was evi- 
dent that Lorenzo did not trouble 
himself any more about me to-day 
than any other husband about his 
wife in public. But this time I 
perceived his young neighbor look- 
ing at me rather attentively, though 
with a look of seriousness almost 
amounting to austerity, very differ- 
ent from the glances so often en- 
countered in the world which al- 
ways made me lower my eyes. His 
inspired me with a kind of sympa- 
thy, and did not give me the slight- 
est embarrassment. 

I had, however, no opportunity 
for reflection during my walk, for I 
was almost immediately surrounded 
by friends, and I soon turned back 
to hunt for Lorenzo. Daylight 
was almost gone, which made it 
difficult to recognize any one ; but 
at last I discovered him' on the 
steps by means of his lofty stature 
and noble features, which were dis^ 
tinctly defined against the light of 
the salon within. Near him sat his 
next neighbor at dinner, holding a 
fan in her hand, and talking in an 
animated manner. Lorenzo ap- 
peared to be listening without mak- 
ing any attempt to reply. Once or 
twice he turned his head towards 
the garden. He was looking for 
me, perhaps. . . . 

It had now grown entirely too 
dark to distinguish any one around 
me. I was standing motionless near 
a bench on which sat two or three 
gentlemen talking together. 

" Mme. de B looks almost as 

handsome as ever this evening," 



said one of them. "One would 
really think she was trying to re- 
gain her ascendency ! . . ." 

" It would be very difficult, how- 
ever, to supplant that lovely, golden- 
haired Sicilian." 

"Impossible, certainly, in the 
eyes of any other man ; but in those 
of her husband, who knows V* 

This was one of those speeches 
that are always flying at random, 
and striking the ear on every side 
in the world — speeches which one 
hears without listening to, but 
which weaken the moral sense, as 
physical diseases are produced by 
breathing dangerous miasmata too 
frequently. Since I had lived in 
this atmosphere many things of a 
similar nature had been said in my 
presence. Alas ! it was sufficient 
to hear Lorenzo and Lando's con- 
versation to learn how far light 
words of this kind can go. I there- 
fore tried to attach no importance 
to the gossip I had thus accidental- 
ly overheard. Even if Lorenzo did 
formerly pay homage to this now 
somewhat faded beauty, why should 
I care 1 That did not trouble me 
for the moment. My only anxiety 
was to ascertain if his happening to 
meet her was the cause of the 
change I had observed, or if I must 
seek some other. In a word, ought 
I to be anxious or to rejoice 1 

Having escaped, in the almost 
utter darkness, from those who 
tried to detain me, I was slowly ad- 
vancing towards the steps when I 
suddenly met Lorenzo. . . . He 
was in search of me, for he had on 
his arm my thin mantle of white 
cashmere, which he wrapped around 
my shoulders. I joyfully seized 
hold of his arm, and said in a low 
tone : " Pray do not go in yet, Lo- 
renzo. Let us walk awhile in this 
beautiful covered alley." 

He bes^aiTi \.o \^m^- ^"-"W-^ 
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would be very sentimental^ said 
he, " for people who are no longer 
in their honey-moon ; but no matter, 
I consent. Hani soitqui maly pehse. 
Besides, I see yonder an illuminat- 
ed tent, where, I am told, they are 
preparing a musical surprise for us. 
Let us go in that direction." 

We walked a short distance with- 
out speaking. There was nothing 
absolutely calculated to wound me 
in what he said, but his light, in- 
different tone was not what I long- 
ed to hear. Amid all the excite- 
ment of fashionable society, I felt 
that his love constituted the only 
happiness of my life ; and if I had 
supposed that to be the only cause 
of his vigilance * and anxiety con- 
cerning me, I should never have 
sought to escape from it. But I 
had been doubtful about this, and' 
felt so still. And I was too open, 
too confiding,/ and perhaps too 
petulant, to remain in doubt any 
longer. 

"Let us stop here, Lorenzo," I 
said when we arrived at the end of 
the covered walk. "I see people 
coming this way. We can follow 
them into th^ tent, and it will be 
supposed we came with the crowd." 

In fact, a brilliant soiree succeed- 
ed the dinner. The salons and 
garden were filled with company. 
The light from the tent extended 
to the place where we were stand- 
ing, though we were out of sight. 
I sat down on a bench against a 
tree, and Lorenzo took a seat be- 
side me. 

" I have a question to ask you," 
said I suddenly. " Promise to give 
me a sincere reply." 

He seemed surprised. He raised 
his eyebrows slightly, and his smil- 
ing face became clouded. 

" I do not much like to be ques- 
tioned, Ginevra, I forewarn you." 

''But you always seem lo like 



to have me answer your ques< 
tions." 

" Yes, but without depending on 
it ; for I know how to question and 
obtain an answer without giving 
you the trouble to reply." 

** And is that why you look at me 
instead of speaking, and your eyes 
are always following me so atten- 
tively .>" 

He smiled, and made no reply 
for d while. 

" Perhaps that has been the cause 
of my doing so till to day," 

"Till to-day?" 

" Yes ; since you ask me, I con- 
fess it \vithput any hesitation. Love 
does not always, among its privi- 
leges, possess the faculty of seeing 
clearly. Therefore I have been 
mistrustful of mine, and have not 
allowed it to influence me in the 
least in studying you."" 

I made a slight gesture of sur- 
prise. 

"Listen, Ginevra. One never 
knows what a young soldier is till 
his first battle. Neither can one 
tell what a young woman of your 
age is till she appears on the terri- 
ble battle-field of the fashionable 
world. But if I have any faculty, 
it is, I believe, that of not being 
deceived in a study of this kind. 
Be assured, Ginevra, that from this 
time I shall watch you no more." 

" Then, Lorenzo," said I, some- 
what hurt, " you really watched me 
through suspicion, and all this time 
was necessary to convince you I 
am to be trusted?" 

" I wished to see you under fire," 
said he, resuming his jesting tone. 
" Do not complain of this, ma 
belle Ginevra. You have conae out 
of the trial victorious — victorious 
to such a degree that, though I 
thought you more charming to-day 
than ever, I have not once thought 
of watching you. And yet," con- 
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ttnued he in a tone he tried to ren- 
der playful^ but which was bitter in 
spite of' himself, ** those flowers 
that are ^o becoming to you are 
not all calculated to reassure me." 
And plucking a red carnation from 
my wreath, he held it up before me 
with a smile that seemed cruel, and 
was about to put it in his but- 
ton-hole when, pale as death, I 
snatched it from his hand, and 
threw it as far as I could. 

** Lorenzo !" I said in a trembling 
voice, "you are ungenerous! . . . 
and you are very unjust ! . . ." 

I should -have done better to say, 
as well as think, that he did not 
know what he was doing. No ; he 
little knew what had taken place in 
my soul since the day he thus re- 
called, which was so sanguinary, so 
fatal in its results. No ; he could 
not conceive the intolerable ^ain 
be gave me by thus suddenly reviv- 



ing my regret, my sorrow, and my 
sbame^! • . . 

He could read my heart to a cer- 
tain extent, but how far he was — 
alas! how incapable he was — of 
penetrating, to the bottom of my 
soul, and fully comprehending, or 
even suspecting, the radical change 
which that one day had wrought in 
my nature, 

« He saw with surprise and alarm 
my agitation and the sudden pale- 
ness of my face, and endeavored to 
calm me ; but I noticed he was at 
once anxious and annoyed about 
the emotion fie had excited. 

I made a violent efifort to regain 
my self-control, and soon succeed- 
ed in allaying the throbbing of my 
heart. But I felt as if an icy wind 
had crossed my path, chilling too 
soon the opening flowers of my 
dawning happiness, and causing 
them to droop their heads. 
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From that day Lorenzo, as he 
promised, ceased to manifest any 
interest in what I did in society. 
But this apparent confidence af- 
forded me no pleasure. I remained 
painfully wounded at what had 
passed between us. I considered 
his suspicions even more humiliat- 
ing than those of my father, and 
began to feel that the fault I had 
so greatly deplored had not merited 
so long and cruel a chastisement. 

Moreover,. I was only relieved 
from the anxiety caused by his 
vigilance to experience another 
which was soon to increase and re- 
veal to me at last my true destiny. 
It did not, in fact, require a long 
time to discover that Lorenzo's 
new attitude was sometimes less 
like confidence than indiflerence. 
It frequently happened that I 
searched a long time ior him in the 



different salons where we were ac- 
customed to spend all our eve- 
nings, without being able to find 
him. One day I perceived him 
talking in a very animated manner 

with Mme. de B , and, when I 

approached, I fancied there was a 
slight expression of displeasure in 
his face, which, though promptly 
concealed, was sufficient to cause 
me a painful sensation of embar- 
rassment. 

When we were alone, however, I 
found him unchanged. His man- 
ner towards me had lost nothing 
of its charm; he seemed as affec- 
tionate as ever, and yet an invisible 
barrier had risen between us, which 
was constantly increasing, and I 
began to experience a feeling of • 
solitude that was especially painful 
in society, but from which I was 
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But the success of my first ap- 
pearance in the world had now 
given way to that of fashion. The 
arrival of some foreign prince, 
whose name I no longer remember, 
prolonged the gay season at Paris 
this year, and one reunioli succeed- 
ed another as if it were carnival 
time. There was not one to which 
I was not invited, and, though an 
undeniable need of rest began to 
overpower the feverish activity 
that for some time had come over 
me, I was unable to stop, for I 
began to perceive that a quiet, 
tranquil life was insupportable to 
Lorenzo unless in his studio. Out 
of that, he wished to be incessantly 
in motion, and, as he could not now 
seriously resume his artist life, he 
gave himself up entirely to that of 
the world, and was not yet indiffer- 
ent to the pleasure of having me 
accompany him. 

It was therefore impossible for 
me to extricate myself from the 
giddy round of which I had grown 
so weary, and I sometimes envied 
those who were satisfied with the 
mere pleasure of attracting atten- 
tion. I felt astonished then, and I 
still am, at the wonderful part play- 
ed by vanity in these gay e ties, which 
are so different" to those who par- 
ticipate in them from what they 
seem to the crowd who are exclud- 
ed. The music, the dancing, the 
splendid apartments, the gayety of 
youth requisite to enjoy all this, 
and, to crown the whole, the plea- 
sure of meeting those who are dear, 
are the chief attractions and keen- 
est enjoyments which cause those 
who have the power of exhausting 
them to be envied by all who are 
deprived of them. If this were 
really all, such a life would be en- 
nobled to a certain degree in my 
eyes, for its dangers and its plea- 
sures would at least he commensu- 



rate with the love and the disappro- 
bation of which they are the object. 
But the seductions of the world con- 
sist chiefly in the satisfaction of 
eclipsing others^ and the intoxica- 
tion it causes is almost always pro- 
duced, not by the pleasure it gives, 
but by th6 vanity of those who 
mingle in it. This seems strange 
when we reflect upon it, and we 
can see, without rising very high, 
that not only ha|>piness, but plea- 
sure, and even amusement, can find 
a better source ; and consequently 
those who really possess these en- 
vied blessings are the people who 
are supposed to be the most de- 
barred from them. ' 

As for me, I was no longer light- 
hearted, but I tried to appear so 
in society; for the sad expression 
I could not always disguise had 
excited some observations that 
wounded my pride. 

" What ! the fair Ginevra really 
melancholy?" said Latndo Landi, 
sitting down beside me one evening 
at a concert, and speaking in the 
familiar tone authorized by his re- 
lationship, but which was none the 
less displeasing. "I have always 
denied it, because you are so inva- 
riably cheerful when I see you out 
of this everlasting din, as I do 
every day. I only supposed you a 
little weary of so gay a life — a thing 
conceivable, even in your case, for 
one gets tired of everything, even 
of turning people's heads ; but this 
evening you really have the air of a 
tragic muse." 

"I am a little fatigued, that is 
all." 

"Listen to me, cousin, and do 
not treat me so badly. I see you do 
not like me, which proves I am not 
self-conceited ; and I am not angry 
with you, which proves I am not 
malicious. Moreover, I greatly ad- 
mire and love y<^^> ^^^ yet (give 
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me some credit for this) I do not 
pay court to you." 

" Come, Liando, no more of such 
jests, but come to the point." 

•* I was about to beg you to show 
some confidence in me. You are 
sad, and I will tell you why : you 
have heard some nonsensical gossip 
about Lorenzo. Now, cousin, let 
me tell you ..." 

"What gossip?" I asked, turning 
red with an air of displeasure. 

"You understand me perfectly 
well. I am certain I tell you no- 
thing new. It may seem presuming 
to speak of this, but I must justify 
Lorenzo. Believe what I say, and 
do not attach any importance to 
a passing politeness in memory of 
former times, which means nothing, 
and really does not, on my word of 
honor, merit such a flash from your 
beautiful eyes." 

He had indeed found the means 
of making them flame up. 

" Really, Lando,"said I haughti- 
ly, " it would serve you right if I 
never spoke to you again." 

But he was evidently so seri- 
ously astonished that I saw I was 
wrong. He had been presuming 
without knowing it or intending it. 
I therefore continued in a milder 
tone : 

" I assure you, you are absolute- 
ly mistaken. I am neither sad nor 
anxious, . . . only a little ennuy/e, 
that is all. And to-night I am 
sleepy, and wish to return home as 
soon '3^ possible. Give me your 
arm, and let us go in search of Lo- 
renzo." 

" It is not much after midnight," 
he said ; " you must really remain 
a while longer to hear the last two 
pieces." 

" No, I tell you I have had 
enough of it. But if you wish to 
remain here, you need not feel 
obliged to escort me. The first 



person I meet will render me that 
service," 

" Ma che ! " said he, rising and 
shaking his head, as he concluded 
to give me his arm. 

We began our voyage of discov- 
ery through the long row of salotis^ 
but could not find Lorenzo any- 
where. Lando said nothing, but 1 
noticed he cast a quick, mistrustful 
glance around every room we enter- 
ed, and it occurred to me he had not 
told the truth, but merely wished 
to reassure me when he knew Lo- 
renzo was having a tiie-h-^tite it was 
as humiliating for me to be igno- 
rant of as to discover. Lando had 
touched a sorer spot than I was 
willing he should see. For in spite 
of an apparently very frank expla- 
nation on this point from Lorenzo 
himself a few days before, suspicion 
had entered my heart, and I was in 
constant need of being reassured. 
Was not this acknowledging I al- 
ready had reason to tremble 1 

At length we arrived at the last 
salon Lorenzo was not there. 
There was only a small room be- 
yond, not as well lighted as the 
rest. 

" That is the library," explained 
Lando in his way ; " or, at least, a 
cabinet full of books, where no one 
ever goes." 

An almost imperceptible move- 
ment of his arm made me feel he 
wished to prevent me from enter- 
ing. This was enough to induce 
me to go straight to the door, where 
I stopped short, at once reassured 
and amazed. Four men wete there 
by themselves, sitting around a 
card-table with a green covering. 
Two of them were playing, and 
Lorenzo was one of them; the 
others followed the game with the 
most intense interest I remained 
leaning against tVv^ docrt^ \SkSiX\^xk- 
less, and iciy ^'^'^^ lasX^tisi^ ott Vxss^, 
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Was that really Lorenzo? . . . 
What a change in his counte- 
nance! . . . What a strange ex- 
pression in his mobile face! He 
did not perceive me, and I felt that 
my voice would have sounded in 
his ear in vain. He neither saw 
nor heard anything around him. 
His looks, his attention, his mind, 
and his whole being seemed absorb- 
ed in the cards he held in his hand. 
He was calm, but his slightly-com- 
pressed eyebrows showed that luck 
was against him. 

In a few minutes he drew a roll 
of gold pieces from his pocket, and 
threw them on the table. His op- 
ponent rose, but Lorenzo remained 
in his seat, and began a new game 
with one of those who had been 
watching the old one. 

" Take a seat here," said Lando, 
leading me towards one of the sofas 
in the room where we were. " I 
am going to tell Lorenzo you are 
waiting for him. Do not go in 
yourself." 

I made a sign of assent, and for 
the first time gave Lando credit for 
some tact. His usually smiling 
face had, moreover, an air of anxious 
solicitude that not only surprised 
me, but redoubled the strange, un- 
expected shock I had just experi- 
enced. He went into the next 
room, and, after waiting a long time, 
I at last saw him come out ; but he 
was alone. 

" It is impossible to speak to him 
till the end of the game," he said in 
a tone of vexation. Then, after a 
moment's silence, he added with a 
forced laugh : " My dear cousin, 
you would have done much better 
to follow my advice and wait for 
Lorenzo in the concert-room in- 
stead of coming here after him. 
But since you persisted in doing so, 
allow me to give you one bit of 
advice, now you have caught him 



falling into his old bad habit 
again," 

"Again?" I said with an air of 
surprise. 

"Wellj yes* . . , For a year he 
did not touch a card, he told me, 
for he well knew that for him the 
mere touch was like a spark thati 
kindles a fire. He vowed — not to 
play moderately, for he is incapa- 
ble of moderation in anything — lout 
never to touch a card again, and he 
expressed great satisfaction some 
days since that he had kept his 
promise so faithfully. But to-day 
he has broken it. Who knows 
what will happen to-morrow ? 
Make use, therefore, of the influence 
you still have over him ; use all the 
persuiisive powers you possess to 
induce him to resolve once more 
on a wise course. It is a thing, you 
may be sure, that threatens your 
happiness, as well as his, a thousand 
times more than all the fair ones 
in the past, present, or future who 
should attempt to rival you !" 

In spite of all that was displeas- 
ing in Lando's manner, language, 
and sentiments, and even in the ex- 
pressions he made use of ^n giving 
me this advice, I felt it was dictat- 
ed by sincere interest, and it touch- 
ed me. I felt weighed down by this 
new trouble. This was a fear I had 
never experienced before. It was 
absolutely foreign to everything 
that had crossed my mind. Was 
this to live, love, and be happy? 
Everything around me looked dark, 
and the night seemed to penetrate 
to my very soul. 

The time I had to wait seemed 
interminable. The concert was 
over, the rooms were growing emp- 
ty, and we were to be the last. I 
rose with an impatience I could no 
longer control, and went again to 
the cabinet. Lorenzo was rising 
from l\\e toXA^ \\\^\. ^.'& \ tTv\.^T'id. 
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I saw him slip another roll of 
money into his opponent's hands. 
Then he carrie towards me with his 
usual expression. It was evident 
he had no suspicion of n:y having 
been so near him for more than an 
hour. 

*' Excuse me, Ginevra," said he. 
•* What ! is the concert over ? And 
you had to search for me ? ... It 
is unpardonable ; but I had no idea 
they would get to the end of that 
interminable programme so early." 

"But it is nearly two o'clock," 
said I. 

He glanced towards the clock, 
and looked surprised. Lando, 
meanwhile, had hurried away to get 
my cloak ; but he soon returned 
with it, saying the carriage was 
waiting for us. I entered it with 
Lorenzo, after giving my hand 
more cordially to his cousin than I 
had ever done before. 

On the way home Lorenzo, after 
a long silence, thought proper to 
explain that he had got tired of the 
concert, and for amusement had 
had recourse to a game of dearth 
Lando's words were still in my 
ears. My heart, too, was filled 



with inexpressible anxiety and pro- 
found affection for this dear part- 
ner of my life who was so charming 
in manner, and whom it would 
have been so sweet to love in 
peace! I leaned my head against 
his shoulder, and, passing my arm 
through his, said : 

" Lorenzo, if I take the liberty 
of giving you one .word of advice, 
will you follow it > If I beg you to 
piake me one promise — a promise 
that will render me . happy — will 
you not grant it ?" 

He made so abrupt a movement 
that I was almost frightened. But 
he immediately resumed his self- 
control, and, softly kissing my 
hand and forehead, said in a tone 
that was not rude, but which seem- 
ed to forbid all reply : 

** Ginevra, I think I told you the 
other day that I do not like to be 
questioned, and I now tell you that 
I like advice still less, and, above 
all, I cannot bear to make promises. 
So let this warning suffice. Avoid 
these three shoals, if you wish to re- 
main in my eyes what I now con- 
sider you — the most channing of 



women. 



>» 



XV. 



The following day was Sunday. 
Notwithstanding so fatiguing an 
evening, the lateness of the hour 
when 1 retired, and the restless 
night that followed, I was ready for 
Mass at the usual hour. But for 
the first time since my marriage 
Lorenzo sent me word not to wait 
for him.. Of course I had never 
been under any great illusion as to 
his religious sentiments. I suppos- 
ed that habit, rather than piety, in- 
duced him to accompany me to 
church ; but I was far from suspect- 
ing that he had hitherto made it a 
point to do so because he thought 



it necessary to keep an eye on me 
there as well as elsewhere. Above 
all, I little expected the habit to be 
laid aside as soon as he was re- 
assured or became interested in 
something else, i consoled my- 
self on this occasion by thinking 
he would go to a later Mass ; and 
for the first time I went out alone 
and on foot, the distance being so 
short between our hotel in the Rue 
de Rivoli and the Church of S. 
Roch. 

The life I had led for two months 
was not precAs^l^ ^dat^X.^^ V^ ^vs^^'t^^ 
xny som\ ioi -px^^^x. ^^'^\^^'5>'* "^^^ 
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cuslomed as I had been to the 
churches of Italy, those at Paris 
seemed destitute of all beauty, and 
I found it difficult to get used to 
so different an aspect. But other 
impressions soon modified this. 
The goodness and piety that so 
thoroughly impregnated the atmo- 
sphere which surrounded my child- 
hood were rather the spirit of our 
family than of the land that had 
providentially given me birth. And 
yet there is, in Sicily, as well as all 
Southern Italy, a great deal of faith, 
though it cannot be denied that, at 
this time, great moral relaxation 
and religious indifference were too 
prevalent, especially among those 
who belonged to the upper classes. 
There, more than anywhere else 
even, holy souls led hidden lives, 
and edification was rather to be 
found in the obscurity of certain 
firesides than in the world at large, 
or even in the usages of public wor- 
ship. All the religious exercises 
of our family were performed in the 
chapel of the old palace we occu- 
pied. This phapel was* spacious, 
richly ornamented, and architec- 
turally beautiful. We not only 
heard Mass there on Sundays, but 
every day, and two or three times a 
week Don Placido* gave us an in- 
structive, edifying discourse. My 
father, mother, Li via, Ottavia, 
Mario (who, in spite of his faults, 
retained his respect for holy things), 
and several faithful old servants 
constituted the attentive, devout 
congregation. My childhbod was 
not wanting in any of those influ- 
ences that have so powerful an ef- 
fect on after-life. Ottavia often 
took Livia and myself to the eve- 
ning Benediction in one of the neigh- 
boring churches, and my heart still 
throbs at the remembrance of the 
pjous transport with which I knelt 
before the illuminated tabernacle 



on which stood the monstrance 
The church used to be filled solely 
by people of the humbler classes, 
even on festivals. It was a rare 
thing to find a single person be- 
longing to the upper classes. What 
struck me, therefore^ above all, at 
Paris, was the complete difference 
of the churches in this respect. I 
was at first even more surprised 
than edified. For if I had often 
remarked the absence of the wealthy 
in Sicily, here I was struck with 
the absence of the poor. I looked 
around .for the people clothed in 
rags, whose ferv9r had so often re- 
doubled mine, and did not like to 
feel that I was separated from them. 
This separation is much more mark- 
ed where the custom of private 
chapels has been established. 
Christian equality calls the rich and 
great to the foot of the altar, no 
less than the poor and lowly ; and 
if they do not all meet there, wheth- 
er in France or Italy, we cannot 
blame those whose attendance at 
church is an example to the absent, 
whatever rank they may belong to. 

But to return to this Sunday 
morning. I knelt down and heard 
Mass with much less distraction 
than usual. I was, it is true, rather 
sad than devout at the time, but I 
prayed more fervently than I had 
done for a long time, and, when I 
slowly and reluctantly left the 
church, the inner soul, that re- 
sounds like a lyre under the divine 
hand, had received a slight touch, 
and for the first time for a long 
while I felt the movement of one 
of those hidden chords that cannot 
be sounded without causing all the 
others to vibrate. 

As I approached the door of the 
church, I noticed a young girl 
kneeling on a chair, whose face did 
not seem wholly unknown to me. 
She held a pui^^ \xi Vv^t hand, and 
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citing contributions for or- 

I deposited my offering, 
eived her smiling thanks in 

As I passed on, I heard 
;per my name to a lady of 
id distinguished appearance 
er (whom I supposed to be 
;her), who, with her eyes 

on her book, had not ob- 
ne. As I went on, I recol- 
laving met this pretty girl 
hree times in company, but 
know her name. I felt sur- 
hat she should know mine, 
:his often happens to stran- 
) are pointed out as objects 
sity, while they only know 
those around them. 

no time, however, to dwell 
accidental meeting, or 
enjoy the impressions left 
ervices at church ; for Lo- 
first words immediately re- 
il the recollections of the 

,• 

are late, Ginevra," said he. 
alf-past eleven. Breakfast 
g, and I am in a hurry." 
ok seats at the table in si- 
lt he soon resumed : 
have scarcely time to dress, 
ou forgotten that we are 
\ the races } Lando Lan- 
come for us before one 

had completely forgotten 
It an earnest desire to with- 
:om the engagement, I 
:)ne day of peace and quiet 

I felt the need of drinking 
deeply the breath of pure 
i just tasted. Could I not 
2W hours to myself } Must 
e go where I should inhale 
tit atmosphere 1 And what 
sphere! . . . 

I that I remained silent 
[ a pensive air, he said in 
tient tone : 
!, Ginevra, what is it '> 



What have you to tell me or ask 
me? 



f > 



. ■ . . 



I replied without any circumlo- 
cution : " I have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that I am tired to death of 
those races, and beg you to excuse 
me from accompanying you to-day." 

His face immediately cleared up. 
" Is that all .>" said he. . " As to that, 
you are at perfect liberty to do as 
you please. You may be sure," 
continued he, laughing, " that I 
shall only contradict you on gteat 
occasions. . . . But what will you 
do with yourself this afternoon, if 
you do not go to the races ?" 

" I shall do like everybody else- 
in France — go to Vespers." 

He gave a derisive laugh that 
was horrible. 

"Everybody else, do you sj\y?' 
It would be very difficult to tell how 
many in Paris even go to Mass !" 

I looked at him, as he said this. 
He understood my meaning, and 
appeared displeased. 

" Come, Ginevra," said he in an 
ill-humored manner, "are you go- 
ing to insist that I must always 
agree with you.?" 

"By no means, Lorenzo, you 
know very well." 

" But you did not like it because 
you had to go to church without 
me this morning." 

I hesitated an instant, but at last 
replied with so&ie emotion : 

" Of course I love to have you 
with me wherever I go, and more 
especially there ; but it would be 
better, however, for you to go to 
church always without me than 
ever to go solely for me." 

This reply increased his displea- 
sure, and he said in a tone he had 
never used before : 

" Unfortunately, the truth is, my 
dear child, if I should consult my 
own inclinations, I might perhaps 
never go at all." 



\ 
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Tears came into my eyes, and 
my heart ached with the strongest 
feeling of grief I had ever expe- 
rienced ! . . . 

O my God! ... I must have 
had some love for thee, even at that 
time, since the very thought of any 
one's not loving thee caused me so 
much pain ! . . . 

Lorenzo's tone, look, and whole 
manner not only showed his utter 
indifference, but the complete in- 
credulity he felt. I had never sus- 
pected it before, because it was 
something foreign to my experi- 
ence. I knew it was possible to 
violate the law of God, but did not 
know it could be denied. I un- 
derstood lukewarmness and negli- 
gence, for I had seen both in 
others as well as in him ; but I had 
never before encountered lack of re- 
pentance and ignorance of duty. 
This cold denial of any love for 
God and of all belief in him Lo- 
renzo, of course, had not expressly 
declared, but it had been betrayed 
by his manner doubtless even more 
than he would have wished. With 
all the inconsistencies of my char- 
acter and the faults of my age, he 
must have seen that I had too live- 
ly and profound a faith not to be 
displeased at anything that jarred 
on it, and heretofore he had been 
circumspect without being hypo- 
critical. 

He saw the effect he had pro- 
duced, and, as he had not become 
indifferent to me, he regretted it; 
but he knew he could not at once 
repair his mistake, and contented 
himself for the moment by trying 
to divert my mind from it by a 
change of subject. And I likewise 
felt it would be better to talk of 
something else. This prudence 
was by no means natural to my 
disposition, hut I began to under- 
stand his. Besides^ his injunc- 






tions of the evening before were 
still too recent to be forgotten. 

The conversation did not last 
long, for Lando, punctual to his 
engagement, arrived at half-past 
twelve with a beaming face, a flow- 
er in his button-hole, and in his 
hand an enormous bunch of violets 
destined for me. 

"What!" he exclaimed when 
he learned my intentions for the 
afternoon. ..." But that is impos- 
sible ! Not go to the races ? Why, 
you must. Remain at home when 
the weather is the finest in the 
world ? I never heard of such a 
thing. . . , Deprive me of the 
pleasure of taking you in my ca- 
lechcy and making everybody envy 
me .^ . . . That is the most cruel 
caprice that ever entered a wo- 
man's head ! . . ." 

Here Lorenzo left the room an 
instant to look for his hat, and 
Lando suddenly began in another 
tone : " I am in earnest, cousin. 
You would do much better to 

go. 

What did he mean } I remained 
doubtful and troubled, but Loren- 
zo immediately returned, and I had 
no time for reflection. As they 
were leaving the room, my hus- 
band approached, and, taking me 
by the hand, looked at me with an 
expression his eyes now and then 
assumed, and which always dis- 
persed, as by some enchantment, 
the clouds that rose too often be- 
tween us. He slightly caressed 
my cheek with the glOve in his 
hand, and whispered with a smile : 

" Come, Ginevra mia, do not be 
angr)^ Let me see you smile 



again. 



>> 



Then turning towards Lando, 
" It is not yet one o'clock," he 
said. " Let us start, and, before 
going to the Bois de Boulogne, we 
w\\\ slop aX \.\v^ "Nl^.4^\^\iv^," 
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is looks, as well as his words, 
ed my anxiety ; but a thousand 
rent ideas crossed my mind, 
after they were gone I remain- 
thoughtfully leaning on the 
strade of my balcony, where I 
wed them with my eyes to the 
of the street, wondering what 
io meant, and if I had really 
) wrong not to accompany 
1. 

le weather at that time Was 
The clearness of the sky, as 
as the verdure of the trees, at- 
ed my attention more than the 
ct of the street, and of the gar- 
already filled with the crowd 
nimated, happy, and gayly- 
sed people, that give every 
>ant summer, day at Paris the 
arance of a festival. But I 
absorbed in my own thoughts, 
looked at it all without notic- 
mything. I had a vague feel- 
that, among the dangers that 
led to encompass me in the new 
nto which I had been thrown, 
; were two I had special 
)n to dread. The first — the 
test — would have broken my 
t, and on that I could not dwell 
in instant. . . . The second 
itened the loss of our property, 
would diminish our income, if 
absolutely ruin us. This, too 
alarming, but much less so than 
other in my eyes, though just 
:ontrary in Lando's estimation, 
read him aright. After con- 
•able reflection, I concluded 
he merely referred to some- 
l of the same nature he had al- 
1 to the evening before, and 
t it aside to ask myself with far 
er anxiety if I had really had 
iipse of Lorenzo's heart, as he 
id at me on leaving the room, 
hether he was playing a part, 
leliberately deceiving me. The 
mly expression that some- 



times beamed from his eyes always 
inspired me with a confidence in 
him that was equal to my affection. 
I had just experienced its effect. 
The look, however, was so transient 
that it rather resembled the reflec- 
tion of a distant light than any 
actual, real feeling. Whereas his 
mockihg laugh and the tone that 
to-day for the first time accompan- 
ied it were^ — alas! I could not 
doubt it — the expression of his real 
sentiments, and this contradiction 
terrified me. . . . He seemed to 
possess two natures, and my head 
grew weary in trying to decide 
which of the two was his real one — a 
question I frequently had occasion 
to ask afterwards, and to wait a 
long time for the reply — as doubt- 
ful to him then as it was to my- 
self. .... 

I left the window, and, buried in 
an arm-chair, I allowed the time to 
pass away in reflections of this kind 
without opening the book I held in 
my hand, or noticing the gradual 
obscurity of the sky, that a short 
time before had been so clear. It 
was not threatening enough, how- 
ever, to hinder me from going on 
foot to Vespers, which it was near- 
ly time for, the hour not being as 
late at S. Roch's as elsewhere. I 
started without any delay, giving 
orders for my carriage to be at the 
church door at the end of the ser- 
vice. 

The salutary impressions of the 
morning and the excessive anxiety 
and sadness that I afterwards ex- 
perienced had somewhat counter- 
acted the more or less unhealthy 
influences that result from a con- 
tinued life of pleasure. I was now 
in that frame of mind when it is 
easy to collect one's thoughts; 
when the soul, so to spe^k, flies to 
the first pVace ol ieiM%<t vg^^Vv^Sx 
is suie ot le^o^^. . • ."^V^ V^^ 
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not experienced the strange, mys- 
terious, refreshing influence of 
prayer, even when mute and inar- 
ticulate ? . . . Who has not, in this 
way, laid down for an instant all 
his sorrows, all his fears, all his suf- 
ferings, and afterwards taken up the 
load again with a renewed strength 
that seemed to have lightened the 
burden? . . . 

I had suffered but little at that 
time in comparison with what life 
still had in reserve for me. But 
after a while we learn to suffer, and 
in this science, as in all others, it is 
the beginning one always finds the 
most difficult. A fearful storm, it 
is true, had assailed the first flower 
of my spring-time, and spread dark- 
ness and gloom over the heavens 
of my sixteenth year; but spring- 
time and the sun returned, and at 
an age when others only begin life 
I was commencing mine the second 
time. But this new life of happi- 
ness was, I now felt, threatened in 
a thousand ways. Apprehension, 
a worse torture than sadness; a 
vague, undefined fear, more diffi- 
cult to endure than the woes it an- 
ticipates; the uncertainty, doubt, 
and suspicion, so much more intol- 
erable to one of my nature than 
any positive suffering, rendered my 
heart heavy and depressed, and I 
felt it would be a relief to weep 
as well as to pray. 

I knelt on the only vacant chair 
in the church, and remained a long 
time motionless, my face buried in 
my hands, unable to give utterance 
to my wants, but knowing God 
could read my heart, as, when we 
meet a friend after a long separa- 
tion, we are often silent merely be- 
cause we have so much to commu- 
nicate, and know not where to 
begin. .In this attitude I heard 
Vespers sung for the first time in 
^r iifc, this office of the church 



being, as is well known, much less 
frequently used in the south of 
Italy than in other places. I have 
already mentioned the public re- 
ligious observances of my child- 
hood. I had, therefore, never heard 
Vespers chanted in this way. The 
voices of the choristers were har- 
monious, and the responses were no 
less so. A large number of the 
congregation joined in the chant. 
There was something monotonous 
rather than musical in it, but it was 
more musical than reading, and it 
produced a strangely soothing in- 
fluence on me. I laid aside all 
thought of myself, and attentively 
followed the admirable lines of the 
Psalmist ; and when the Magnificat 
was intoned, I rose with the whole 
congregation to chant this divine 
hymn with a sensation of joy and 
hope that, for the moment, made 
me forget the painful impressions I 
felt when I entered beneath these 
arches now resounding with its 
words. . . . 

Benediction followed, recalling 
the earliest, dearest remembrances 
of my childhood, and increasing the 
emotion I already felt. When the 
monstrance containing the divine 
Host was placed above the altar, I 
lost all thought of where I was. I 
forgot whether it was Paris, Rome,' 
or Messina, and whether the arches 
above me were those of some magni- 
ficent church, or some humble cha- 
pel, or a mere oratory like that in 
which I had prayed from my child- 
hood. What difference did it make ? 
The sun shines everywhere alike, and 
diffuses equal light in all places. 
How much more truly shines 
throughout the whole Catholic 
world the living, uncreated Light, 
present on all our altars ! Time 
and place were* forgotten. I was 
once more with my beloved mo- 
ther, oxvct moT^ m>i}cv \an\3^ my 
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saintly sister, and the faith- 
tavia; and when, at the 
one of those hymns that 
ally sung before the Bless- 
:rament, a young voice, 
id clear, uttered the word 



P atrial it seemed at that moment 
to have a double meaning, and de- 
signate, not only my earthly, bu* 
my heavenly country. 

* In the O Saluiaris Hostia / 



XVI. 



lon as I rose from my place 
ived the young lady who 
zvi collecting money in the 
5 not far off. She v/as go- 
with her mother without 
ng me, and I followed in 
wrd that was making its way 
door. But a pouring rain 
ling from the clouds which 
> threatening two hours he- 
ld a great . many who were 
3ut suddenly stopped and 
ack to remain under shelter 
the shower. In conse- 
of this I all at once found 
beside the young lady, who 
igently seeking her mother, 
lom she had been separated 
crbwd. She observed me 
ne, and with a child-like 
id a tone of mingled terror 
nfidence that were equally 
g, said : 

:use me, madame, but, as you 
II than I, please tell me if 
e my mother — a lady in 
'ith a gray hat." 
;," I replied, " I see her, and 
Doking for you also. 1 will 
in reaching her.** 
ad some trouble in opening 
^e, but after some time sue- 
in getting to the place 
ler mother had been pusli- 
the crowd at some distance 
e door of the church. She 
king anxiously in every di- 
and when, she saw us her 
jhted up, and she thanked 
I equal simplicity and grace 



of manner for the service I had 
rendered her daughter. We con» 
versed together for some minutes, 
during which I learned that though 
I had met them twice that day in 
the same church, it was not the 
one they usually attended, their 
home being in another quarter of 
the city. The daughter had been 
invited to collect money at S. 
Roch's that day, and wishing, for 
some reason, to be at home by four 
o*clock, they had returned for the 
afternoon service, which ends an 
hour earlier there than anywhere 
else. This v.ariation from their 
usual custom had probably caused 
a misunderstanding about the car- 
riage which should have been at 
the door, and they felt embarrass- 
ed about getting to the Rue St. 
Dominique, where they resided, as 
the violent rain prevented them 
from going on foot. Glad to be 
able to extricate them from their 
embarrassment, I at once offered 
to take them home .in my carriage, 
which was at the door. They ac- 
cepted the offer with gratitude. 
Their manners and language would 
have left no doubt as to their rank, 
even if I had not met them in so- 
ciety. And I soon learned more 
than enough to satisfy me on this 
point. 

As soon as we were seated in the 
carriage the elder of the two ladies 
said : " I know whom I have to 
thank for the favor you have done 
me, madame, for nc one can forget 
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the Duchessa di Valenzano who 
has ever seen her, even but once, 
and no one can be ignorant of her 
name, which is in every mouth. 
But it is not the same with us. Al- 
low me, therefore, to say that I am 
the Comtesse de Kergy, and this is 
my daughter Diana, . . . who is 
very happy, I assure you, as well 
as surprised, at the accident that 
has brought her in contact with 
Qpe she has talked incessantly 
about ever since she had the hap- 
piness of seeing you first." ■ /• 

Her daughter blushed at these 
words, but did not turn away her 
eyes, which were fastened on me 
with a sympathetic expression of 
charming naivetS that inspired an 
irresistible attraction towards her in 
return. The name of Kergy was a 
well-known one. I had heard it 
more than once, and was trying to 
recall when and where I heard it 
for the first time, when, as we were 
crossing the Place du Carrousel, 
the young Diana, looking at the 
clock on the Tuileries, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

" It is just going to strike four. 
We ought to feel greatly obliged to 
madame, mamma for, had it not 
been for her, we should have been 
extremely late, and Gilbert would 
have been surprised and anxious 
at our not arriving punctually." 

Gilbert! . . . This name re- 
freshed my memory. Gilbert de 
Kergy was the name of the young 
traveller whom I had once seen at 
the large dinner-party. He must 
be the very person in question. . . . 
*Before I had time to ask, Mme. de 
Kergy put an end to my uncertain- 
ty on the subject. 

" My son," said she, " has recent- 
ly made an interesting tour in the 
Southern States of America, and it 
IS with respect to this journey there 
^ to be. a discussion to-day which 



we promised to attend. I have 
given up my large sa/i?n for the pur- 
pose, on condition (a condition 
Dinia proposed) that the meeting 
should end with a small collection 
in behalf of the orphan asylum far 
which she was soliciting contri- 
butions this morning — a work in 
which she is greatly interested." 

" My husband, who has also 
travelled a great deal," I replied, 
" had, I believe, the pleasure of 
meeting M. de Kergy on one oc- 
casion, and conversing with him." 

"Gilbert has not forgotten the 
conversation," exclaimed the young 
Diana with animation. " He often 
speaks of it. He told us about 
you also, madame, and described 
you so accurately that I knew you 
at once as soon as I saw you, be- 
fore any one told'me your name." 

I made no reply, and we remain- 
ed silent till, having crossed the 
bridge, we approached the Rue St. 
Dominique, when Diana, suddenly 
leaning towards her mother, whis- 
pered a few words in her ear. Mme. 
de Kergy began to laugh. 

" Really," said she, " this child 
takes everything for granted ; but 
you are so kind, I will allow her to 
repeat aloud what she has just said 
to me." 

" Well," said the young girl, « I 
said the discussion would certainly 
be interesting, for Gilbert is to take 
a patt in it, as well as several 
other good speakers, and those who- 
attend will at the close aid in a 
good work. I added that I should 
be very much pleased, madame, if 
you would attend." 

I was by no means prepared for 
this invitation, and at first did not 
know what reply to make, but quick- 
ly bethought myself that there would 
be more, than an hour before Loren- 
zo's return. I knew, moreovjer, that, 
even accoidvxv^lo Ms ideas, I should 
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ixy good society, and it could 
iplease him in the least if I 
;d a discussion at the H6tel 
gy under the auspices of the 
>S and her daughter. Be- 
>n my part, I felt a good deal 
Dsity, never having attended 
ig like a public discussion, 
rt, I decided, without much 
on, to accept the invitation, 
e young Diana clapped her 
with joy. We were just en- 
the open porte-coclihre of a 
ourt, where we found quite 
)er of equipages and footmen, 
arriage stopped before the 
id in five minutes I was seated 
n Diana and her mother near 
5rm at one end of a drawing- 
arge enough to contain one 
d and fifty or two hundred 
s. 

tnnot now give a particular 
it pf this meeting, though, it 
event in my life. ,The princi- 
bject discussed was, I think, 
►ndition of the blacks, not 
lancipated, in the Southern 
of America. An American 
North, who could express 
f very readily in French, first 
and after him a missionary 
who considered the question 
no less elevated point of view, 
; quite different from that 
philanthropist, and the dis- 
i had already grown quite 
ed before it became Gilbert 
rgy's turn to speak. When 
se, there was a movement 
: whole assembly, and his 
ords excited involuntary at- 
1, which soon grew to intense 
t, and for the first time in 
I felt the power of language 
e effect that eloquence can 
:e. 

as strange, but he began with 
f, brilliant sketch of places 
enied familiar to me ; for Lo- 



renzo had visited them, and he had 
such an aptness for description that 
I felt as if I had seen them in his 
company. My first thought was 
to regret his absence. Why was 
he not here with me now to listen 
to this discussion, to become inte- 
rested in it, and perhaps take a part 
in it .^ . . .1 had a vague feeling that 
this reunion was of a nature to render 
him as he appeared to me during 
the first days of our wedded life, 
when his extensive travels and noble 
traits made me admire his courage 
and recognize his genius, the pres- 
tige of which was only surpassed in 
my eyes by that of his tenderness ! 
. . . But another motive intensified 
this desire and regret. The bold- 
ness, the intelligence, and the ad- 
venturous spirit of the young travel- 
ler were, of course, traits familiar 
to me, and which I was happy and 
proud to recognize ; but, alas ! the 
resemblance ceased when, quitting 
the field of observation and de- 
scriptions of nature, and all that 
memory and intelligence can glean, 
the orator soared to loftier regions, 
and linked these facts themselves 
with questions of a higher nature 
and wider scope than those of mere 
earthly interest. He did this with 
simplicity, earnestness, and con- 
summate ability, and while he was 
speaking I felt that my mind rose 
without difficulty to the level of 
his, and expanded suddenly as if it 
had wings ! It was a moment of 
keen enjoyment, but likewise of 
keen suffering ; for I felt the differ- 
ence that the greater or less eleva- 
tion of the soul can produce in tw^ 
minds that are equally gifted! I 
clearly saw what was wanting in 
Lorenzo's. I recognized the cause 
of the something lacking which had 
so often troubled me, and I felt 
more intensely and profoundly pain- 
ed than I had that very morning,. 
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While listening to Gilbert I only 
thought of Lotenzo, and, if I re- 
luctantly acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the former, I felt at the 
same time that there was nothing 
to prevent the latter from becoming 
his equal ; for, I again said to my- 
self, Lorenzo w^as not merely a man 
of the world, leading a frivolous, aim- 
less life, as might seem from his pres- 
ent habits. Love of labor and love 
of nature and art do not characterize 
such a man, and he possessed these 
traits in a high* degree. He had 
therefore to be merely detached 
from other influences. This was 
my task, my duty, and it should 
also be my happiness ; for I had no 
positive love for the world, Avhose 
pleasures I knew so well. No, I 
did not love it. I loved what was 
higher and better than that. I felt 
an immense void within that great 
things alone could fill. And I 
seemed to-day to have entered into 
the sphere of these great things ; 
but I was there alone, and this was 
torture. All my actual impressions 
were therefore centred in an ardent 
desire to put an end to this solitude 
])y drawing into that higher region' 
him from whom I was at the mo- 
ment doubly separated. 

This was assuredly a pure and 
legitimate desire, but I did not be- 
lieve myself capable of obtaining its 
realization without difficulty, and 
sufficiently calculating the price I 
must pay for such a victory and 
the efforts by which it must often 
be merited. ... 

While these thoughts were suc- 
ceeding each other in my mind I 
almost forgot to listen to the end 
of the discourse, which terminated 
the meeting in the midst of the ap- 
plause of the entire audience. The 
vast hall of discussion was instant- 
ly changed into a salon again, where 
everybody seemed to be acquaint- 



ed, and where I found the /lite of 
those I had met in other places. 
But assembled together for so legi- 
timate an object, they at once in- 
spired me with interest, respect, and 
a feeling of attraction. It was Paris 
under quite a new aspect, and it 
seemed to me, if I had lived in a 
world like this, I should never have 
experienced the terrible distress 
which I have spoken of, and which 
the various emotions of the day 
had alone succeeded in dissipating. 

The charming young Diana, light 
and active, had ascended the plat- 
form, and was now talking to her 
brother. Gilbert started with sur- 
prise at her first words, and his 
eyes. turned towards the place where 
I was standing. Then I almost in- 
stantly saw them descend from the 
platform and come towards me. 
Diana looked triumphant. 

" This is my brother • Gilbert, 
madame," said she, her eyes spark- 
ling. " And it is I who have the 
honor of ^presenting him to you, as 
he seems to have waited for his lit- 
tle sister to do it." 

He addressed me some words of 
salutation, to which I responded. 
As he stood near me, I again ob- 
served his calm, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent face, which had struck me so 
much the only time I remembered 
to have seen him before. While 
speaking a few moments previous 
his face was animated, and his eyes 
flashed with a fire that added more 
than once to the effect of his clear, 
penetrating voice, which was always 
well modulated. His gestures also, 
though not numerous or studied, 
had a natural grace and the dignity 
which strength of conviction, joined 
to brilliant eloquence, gives to the 
entire form of an orator. His man- 
ner was now so simple that I felt 
perfectly at ease with him, and told 
him wilhowX axv^ Vi^svtation how 
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happy I was at the double good- 
fortune that had brought me in 
contact with his sister, and had 
resulted in my coming to this meet- 
ing where I had been permitted to 
hear him speak. 

" This day will be a memorable 
one for me as well as for her, ma- 
dame," he replied, "and I shall 
never forget it." 

There was not the least inflection 
in his voice to make me regard his 
words as anything more than mere 
politeness, but their evident sinceri- 
ty caused me a momentary embar- 
rassment. He seemed to attach 
too much importance to this meet- 
ing, but it passed away. He in- 
spired me with almost as much 
confidence as if he had been a 
friend. I compared him with Lan- 
dolfo, and wondered what effect so 
different an influence would have 
on Lorenzo, and I could not help 
wishing he were his friend also. . . . 

I continued silent, and he soon 
resumed: " The Duca di Valenzano 
is not her)g V* 

" No ; he will be sorry, and I re- 
gret it for his sake." 

" The presence of such a travel- 
ler would have been a great honor 
to us." 

" He was very happy to* have an 
opportunity of conversing with you 
on one occasion." 

" It was a conversation • I have 
never forgotten. It would have 
been for my advantage to renew 
it, but I never go into society — at 
Paris." 

" And elsewhere ?" 

" Elsewhere it is a different 
thing," said he, smiling. " I am as 
social while travelling as I am un- 
civilized at my return." 

" We must not expect, then, to 
meet you again in Paris ; but if you 
ever go to Italy, may we not hope 
you wiJJ come to see us ?** 



" If you will allow me to do so," 
said he eagerly. 

"Yes, certainly. I think I can 
promise that the well-known hospi- 
tality of the Neapolitans will not be 
wanting towards the Comte Gilbert 
de Kergy." 

After a moment's silence he re- 
sumed : " You must have been ab- 
sent when I was at Naples. That 
was two years ago." 

" I was not married then, and I 
am not a Neapolitan." 

"And not an Italian, perhaps." 

"Do you say so on account of 
the color of my hair ? That would 
be astonishing on the part of so 
observant a traveller, for you must 
have noticed that our great masters 
had almost as many blondes as 
brunettes for their models. How- 
ever, I am neither English nor 
German, as perhaps you are tempt- 
ed to think. I am a Sicilian." 

" I have never seen in Sicily or 
anywhere else a person who re- 
sembled you." 

These words implied a compli- 
ment, and probably such an one as I 
had never received ; and, I need 
not repeat, I was not fond of compli- 
ments. But this was said without 
the least smile or the slightest look 
that indicated any desire to flat- 
ter or please me. Was not this a 
more subtle flattery than I had 
been accustomed to receive.^ . . . 
And did it not awaken unawares 
the vanity I had long thought root- 
ed out of the bottom of my heart 1 
I can affirm nothing positive as to 
this, for there is always some- 
thing lacking in the knowledge of 
one's self, however thoroughly we 
may think we have acquired it. 
But I am certain it never occurred 
to me at the time to analyze the 
effect of this meeting on me. I 
was wholly absorbed in. t\\e. 1:^^^^. 
and hope \\. a-w^^exi^^. 
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As I was on the point of leav- 
ing, Mme. de Kergy asked per- 
mission to call on me with her 
^daughter the next day at four 
o'clock — a permission I joyfully 
granted — and Diana accompanied 



me to the very foot of the steps. 
I kissed her smiling face, as I 
took leave, and gave my hand to 
her brother, who had come with 
us to help me in getting mto the 
carriage. 



XVII. 



All the way from the Rue St. 
Dominique to the Rue de Rivoli I 
abandoned myself tp the pleasant 
thoughts excited by the events of 
the day. For within a few hours I 
had successively experienced the 
inward sweetness of prayer, the 
charm of congenial society, and the 
pleasure of enthusiasm. A new life 
seemed to be infused into my heart, 
soul, and mind, which had grown 
frivolous in the atmosphere of the 
world, and I felt, as . it were, en- 
tranced. Those who have felt 
themselves thus die and rise again 
to a new life will understand the 
feeling of joy I experienced. In 
all the blessings hitherto vouch- 
safed me, even in the love itself 
that had been, so to speak, the sun 
of my happiness, there had been 
one element wanting, without which 
everything seemed dark, unsatisfac- 
tory, wearisome, and depressing — 
an element which my soul had an 
imperious, irresistible, undeniable 
need of! Yes, I realized this, and 
while thus taking a clearer view of 
my state I also felt that this need 
was reasonable and just, and might 
be supplied without much difficul- 
ty. Was not Lorenzo gifted with a 
noble nature, and capable of the 
highest things ? ' Had he not cho- 
sen me, and loved me to such a de- 
gree as to make me an object of 
idolatry ? Well, I would point out 
to him the loftier heights he ought 
to attain. I, in my turn, would 
open to him a new world ! . . . 
Such were the thoughts, aspira- 



tions, and dreams my heart was fill- 
ed with on my way home. As I 
approached the Rue de Rivoli, how- 
ever, I began to feel uneasy at be- 
ing out so much later than I had an- 
ticipated, lest Lorenzo should have 
returned and been anxious about my 
absence. I was pleased to learn,, 
therefore, on descending from the 
carriage, that he had not yet come 
home, and I joyfully ascended the 
staircase, perfectly satisfied with 
the way in which I had spent the 
morning. 

I took off my hat, smoothed my 
hair, and then proceeded to arrange 
the sa/on according to his taste and 
my own. I arranged the flowers, 
as well as the books and other 
things, and endeavored to give the 
room, though in a hotel, an appear- 
ance of comfort and elegance that 
would entice hifh to remain at 
home; for I had formed the project 
of trying to induce him to spend 
the evening with me. I seemed to 
have so many things to say to him, 
and lodged to communicate all 
the impressions I had received! 
With this object in view I took a 
bold step, but one that was author- 
ized by the intimacy that existed 
between us and the friends whose 
guests we were to have been that 
day — I sent them an excuse, not 
only for myself, but my husband, 
hoping to find means afterwards of . 
overcoming his displeasure, should 
he manifest any. 

Having made these arrangements, 
I was V>eg,\tiiim^ Xo N\oxvder at his 
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continued absence when a letter 
was brought me which served to 
divert my mind for a time from 
ever}' other thought. It was a let- 
ter from Livia which I had been 
impatiently awaiting. We had cor- 
responded regularly since our se- 
pg.ration, and I had begun to be* 
surprised at a silence of unusual 
length on her part. It was not dat- 
ed at Messina, but at Naples, and 
I read the first page, which was in 
answer to the contents of my letter, 
without finding any explanation of 
this. Finally I came to what fol- 
lows : 

• • . • * * 

" I told you in my last letter that 
I had obtained my father's con- 
sent, but on one condition — that 
he should have the choice of the 
monastery I must enter on leaving 
home. What difference did it 
make? As to this I was, and am, 
wholly indifferent. I should make 
the same vows everywhere, and in 
them all I should go to God by 
the same path. In* them all I 
should be separated from the world 
and united to him alone. And 
this was all I sought. The con- 
vent my father chose is not in 
Sicily. It is a house known and 
venerated by every one in Naples. 
I shall be received on the second 
of September. Meanwhile, I have 
come here under Ottavia's escort, 
and am staying with our aunt. 
Donna Clelia, who has established 
herself here for the winter with 
her daughters. So everything is 
arranged, Gina. The future seems 
plain. I see distinctly before me 
my life and death, my joys and 
sorrows, my labors and my duty. I 
am done with all that is called hap- 
piness in the world, as well as with 
its misfortunes, its trials, its conflict- 
ing troubles, its numberlocs disap- 
pointments, and li^ poignant woes. 



Therefore I cannot make use of 
the word sacrifice. It wounds me 
when I hear it used, for I blush at 
the little I have to give up in view 
of the immensity I am to receive ! 
Yes; I blush when I remember it 
was suffering and humiliation that 
first made me raise my eyes to Him 
whom alone we should love, and 
whom alone I now feel I can love. 
If I had not been wholly sure of 
this, I should never have been so 
bold as to aspire to the union that 
awaits me — the only one here be- 
low in which the Bridegroom can 
satisfy the boundless affection of 
the heart that gives itself to 
him! ... 

" But to return to you, my dear 
Gina. Are you as happy as I de- 
sire you to be, and as you deserve 
to be? Your last letter was sad; 
and the calmer and better satisfied 
I feel about my own lot, the more 
I think of yours. Whatever hap- 
pens, my dearest sister, do not for- 
get that we both have but one 
goal. Your way is longer and 
more perilous than mine, but the 
great aim of us both should be to 
really love God above all things, 
and, in him and for him, to cherish 
all the objects of our affection. 
Yes, even those whom we prefer to 
all other creatures. on earth. I am 
not using the language of a reli- 
gious, but simply that of truth and 
common sense. If this letter 
reaches you on your return from 
some gay scene, at a time when 
you will not feel able to enter into 
its meaning, you must lay it aside. 
But if you read it when your 
mind is calm, and you are at lei- 
sure to listen to your inner self, 
you will understand what your 
Livia means by writing you in this 
way. Whatever happens, whether 
we are near each other or are 
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be united in heart, my dear sister. 
The convent grates will not sepa- 
rate me from you. Death itself 
cannot divide us. One thing, and 
one alone, in the visible or invisi- 
ble world, can raise a barrier be- 
tween us and really separate us. 
And rather than behold this barrier 
rise, I would, as I have already 
told you, my beloved sister, rather 
see you dead. Gina, I love you as 
tenderly as any one ever loved an- 
other. I will pray for you on the 
second of September (Sunday). 
Probably when you read this I 
shall already have left the world. 
But I shall not have left you, dear 
sister. I shall be nearer you than 
when distance alone separated us. 
Besides, I am at Naples, to which 
you will soon return, and you will 
find that the grates will neither 
hide my face, nor my thoughts, nor 
my heart, nor my soul from you. . . . 

" Gina, let me once more repeat 
that there is only one way of at- 
taining real happiness — there is 
only one object worthy of our love. 
Let me beseech you not to desire 
any other passionately. But, no; 
you would not underst?,nd me ; you 
would not believe me now. ..." 

...... 

Everything added to the effect 
of this letter — its date, and the day, 
the hour, and the moment in which 
it was received. The deed my sis- 
ter had accomplished that very day 
had brought us nearer together, as 
she said. Had not a breath of the 
purer air she breathed reached me 
already and preserved me through 
the day from the aimless frivolity 
of my usual life 1 

"Happiness," it has been said, 

"is Christian; pleasure is not.*' 

Had I not profoundly realized the 

force of fhis saying for one day.? 

Had I not experienced a happiness 

as different as possible from the 



pleasure I enjoyed in the world? 
And did I not feel desirous this 
very instant of attaining the one at 
the expense of the other, and not 
only of taking a different view of 
life myself, but of imparting this 
desire to 

y 

'* Him who ne'er from me shall aepanite.** *• 

The day was beginning to de- 
cline, and I gradually sank into a 
short, profound slumber such as 
is usually attended by confused 
dreams. In mine most of those 
who had occupied my thoughts 
during the day passed successively 
before me — Livia first, covered with 
a long white veil, and next to her 
was the pleasant, smiling face of 
Diana. . . . Then I was once more at 
the Hotel de Kergy, listening again 
to some parts of Gilbert's address. 
But when I was on the point of 
calling Lorenzo to hear him also, it 
no longer seemed to be Gilbert, but 
Lorenzo himself, on the platform, 
repeating the same words with an 
air of mockery, and gazing at me, 
in return, with the penetrating look 
so peculiar to him. . . . Then 
everything changed, and I found 
myself at twilight at the fork of a 
road in the country, and, while I 
was hesitating which path to take, * 
I saw Gilbert beside me. He was 
familiar with the way, he said, and 
offered to be my guide ; but I repuls- 
ed his arm, and made a violent ef- 
fort to overtake Lorenzo, whom I 
suddenly perceived at a distance 
on the other road. . . . Then 
Livia seemed to be beside me, and 
give me her hand to help me along. 
Finally I saw Lorenzo juajt before 
me again, but he did not look like 
the same person ; he was poorly 
clad, and his face was pale and al- 
tered. I recognized him, however, 
and sprang forward to overtake him, 

* Quetti cht mai da mt nonfia divif»% 
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when I awoke breathless, and with 
the painful feeling of uneasiness that 
such sleep generally produces when 
terminated by such an awaken- 



ing- 



My heart throbbed. ... I found 
it difficult at first to recall what 
had occupied my mind before I fell 
asleep. I soon came to myself, 
however, and was able to account 
for the utter darkness that sur- 
rounded me. I hastened to ring 
the bell and, when a light was 
brought, I looked at the clock with 
a surprise that gave way to anxiety. 
At that instant I heard the bell 
that announced Lorenzo's return 
at last. I heard him enter the 
ante-chamber, and I ran to open the 
drawing-room door myself. But I 
stopped short. It was not Lorenzo; 
it was Landolfo Landini, and he 
was alone. , I drew back with a 
terrified look without daring to ask 
a question. But he smiled, as he 
closed the door behind him, and, 
taking my hand, said : " Do not 
be alarmed, my dear cousin, I beg. 
Nothing in particular has happened 
to Lorenzo — nothing, at least, which 
you are not prepared to hear after 
what occurred last night." 
* I breathed once more. ... I 
know not what other fear crossed 
my mind, but I said with tolerable 
calmness : 

" That means he has been play- 
ing again, or at least betting at the 
races, and has lost V* 

" Yes, cousin, frightfully. There 
— I ought not to have told you, but 
I see no reason for concealing it 
from you ; and as I have this oppor- 
tunity of speaking privately to you, 
I will profit by it to give you 
another piece of advice more seri- 
ous than any I have yet given you. 
Immediately make use of all the 
influence you still have over him 
to persuade him to leave Paris. 



There is some fatality about this 
place, as far as he is concerned. 
He is more prudent everywhere else, 
and will become so here once more. 
The fever he has been seized with 
again must absolutely be broken 
up. The deuce!" continued he, 
*' two or three more relapses like 
this would lead to consequences 
that would test all your courage, 
7na belle duchesse, and bring you, 
as well as him, to extremities you 
are ill fitted to bear. That is what 
I am most anxious about, you will 
allow me to say ; for, without mak- 
ing you the shadow of a declara- 
tion, I find you so beautiful, so 
good, and so adorable that the mere 
thought of you some day. . . ." 

" Keep to the point, Lando, if 
you please," said I with an impatient 
air; " Where is Lorenzo 1 Why 
did he not return with you, and 
why have you come to tell me what 
he would probably tell me him- 
self.?" 

" Tell you himself.? He will take 
care not to do that. I have already 
told you I am betraying his confi- 
dence, but it is for his good as well 
as yours. It is best for you to 
know that the sum he has lost to- 
day surpasses the resources he has 
on hand, and in order to make the 
necessary arrangements to pay at 
once the debt he has incurred, he 
is obliged to write to his agen^t at 
Naples or Sicily. He went direct- 
ly 10 the club for this purpose, and 
commissioned me to tell you it was 
for nothing of importance, and beg 
you to attend the dinner-party with- 
out him, and present his excuses 
to your friends. He will join you 
in the evening." 

Everything now seemed easily 
arranged according to my wishes, 
and of itself, as it were. 

" That is verY fottvi^^v.!^ " 'saJA \ 
eagei\y> \.t\\m%Vvvrei ^l xXv^ ^^^^qw^'^^^ 
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had sent for us bath. " Therefore, 
Lando, go back to the club, I beg; 
or rather, I will write Lorenzo my- 
self that he can arrange his affairs 
at his leisure, and return when he 
pleases to dine with me. I shall 
wait till he comes." 

I hastily seized my pen to write 
him, but Lando resumed : 

" Oh ! as to that, cousin, you will 
only waste your trouble ; for seeing 
how late it was, and that he could 
not possibly be here in season to 
accompany you, he accepted an in- 
vitation to dine with an acquaint- 
ance of his (and yours also, I sup- 
pose) whom he met at the races 
to-day." 

"An acquaintance of his.? . . ." 
I repeated, my heart filling with a 
keen anguish that made me turn 
pale without knowing why. 

Lando perceived it. " Do not be 
alarmed," said he, smiling. "It is 

not Mme. de B , though she 

was at the races also, and made a 
fruitless effort to divert Lorenzo's 
mind from what was going on. 
Really, in your place," continued 
he with his usual levity, " I should 
regret she did not succeed. That 
would have been much better than 
. . . Come, ... do not frown. I 



am joking. To be serious, Lorenzo 
is-not going to dine with her to-day, 
but with a lady from Milan who 
has just arrived, and whom you 
doubtless know. It is Donna Faus- 
tina Reali, the Marquise de Villa- 
nera ! . . ." 

Faustina Reali ! . . . This name. 

» 

seemed to justify the strange pre- 
sentiment I had just had, and I was 
tempted to exclaim with Hamlet, 

" O my prophetic soul !" 

thou hast not deceived me ! ... I 
had at that moment a sudden in- 
tuition of the past, the present, and 
the future. I saw clearly before me 
a life in which I should no longer 
be able to influence Lorenzo, or 
even to guide myself ! . . . 

I controlled my agitation, how- 
ever, by a powerful effort, and Lan- 
do soon left me, renewing his first 
injunctions, and persuaded he had 
fully reassured me on other points. 
I gave him my hand with a smile 
as he left the room, and as soon as 
I found myself alone I covered 
my face with my hands, and ex- 
claimed : 

"O my dreams! my pleasant 
dreams ! Where have they vanish- 
ed r 



XVIII. 



Faustina Reali ! . . . That was 
the never-to-be-forgotten name I 
bad read on the card Lorenzo 
snatched so violently from my 
hands at Naples ! I had never seen 
it again, never heard it pronounc- 
ed, but I remembered only too well 
the expression of my husband's face 
when he saw it, and the way in 
which he tore up the card on which 
it was written ! . . . 

I endeavored to lead the conver- 

sation at another time back to this 

circumstance, but at once desisted, 



frightened at the manner in which 
he imposed silence on me^ and a 
certain impression of both mystery 
and danger remained associated 
with the name. 

As soon as I became calmer, 
however, I acknowledged that I 
really knew nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, to cause the violent emotion 
I had just experienced. It had an 
imaginary cause, then, and might 
simply be owing to my mind, so re- 
cently lost in vague dreams, and 
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ing suddenly recalled to a painful 
and unpleasant, as well as very 
commonplace reality. I had im- 
agined I was going to transform, 
as by the stroke of a wand, my 
husband's habits, tastes, occupa- 
tions — nay, his entire life — but was 
brought to my senses by learning 
he had just lost an enormous sum 
at the races, and his mind, for the 
moment, was absorbed in the ne- 
cessary complications for paying 
the debt. I had planned spending 
several hours alone with him that 
evening, during which, away from 
the bustle of the world, I would 
give him a minute account of my 
recent impressions, and tell him of 
all the wishes, projects, and ardent 
desires of which he was the object. 
I would rouse a nobler pride in his 
soul, and appeal to a thousand sen- 
timents that were dormant, but not 
extinct ; and I believe I expected 
to see them awakened at the mere 
sound of my voice ! . . . Instead 
of this, ... I was alone, and he 
was with another. . . . And what 
other ? . . . Who was this Faus- 
tina, whose name had so suddenly 
appeared in my life,* and who, at 
the very hour when I was aiming 
at so pure and elevated an influ- 
ence over him, came thus, like an 
evil genius, to thrust herself be- 
tween us .^ . . . I reminded my- 
self in vain that Lorenzo had no 
idea of the plans I had, unbeknown 
to him, formed for the evening, but 
supposed me at this very moment 
to be with my friends, where he 
had promised to join me ; but no- 
thing could calm the sudden agita- 
tion of my heart, nothing could 
check the flood of thoughts that 
sprang from my anxiety, jealousy, 
and misconceptions, and my ex- 
citement became more intense in 
proportion to the lateness of the 
hour, y^onld he never come } , , . 



And what would he say when he 
should arrive ? . . , I was sure 
he would try to conceal his inter- 
view with Donna Faustina, and 
perhaps I ought to hide my know- 
ledge of that as well as everything 
else, and feign ignorance of all that 
had occurred, in order not to betray 
Lando's indiscretion. . . . Bui 
what should I do when his eyes, so 
accustomed to interpret every ex- 
pression of my face, should be 
fastened . on me ? How could I 
practise any dissimulation with 
him ? It was not, indeed, my place to 
do anything of the kind. I had no 
cause to blush or be intimidated. 
And should he discover, after all, 
that I was not deceived, so much 
the better ; and should he be dis- 
pleased, so much the worse for 
Lando. 

I had arrived at this point in my 
reflections when I heard the bell 
ringing loudly in the next room. 
Then there was a quickstep, which 
this time was really his, and Loren- 
zo entered the room. He was pale 
and appeared excited, but said in 
a sufficiently calm tone : 

" I have just come from M — ■ — 's, 
where I supposed I should find you ; 
but I learned that, in sending my 
apology, you also excused yourself, 
and I. did not remain an instant. 
What is the matter, Ginevra.^ . . . 
Are you ill ? . , . Why did you 
not go ? Why did you remain at 
home alone in this way ?" 

His expression was singular. It 
was at once affectionate and trou- 
bled. He looked earnestly at me, as 
he gave me his hand, and put back 
my hair in order to see my face 
more distinctly. 

My cheeks were burning. The 
traces of the tears I had shed 
were, visible, and, with his scrutiniz- 
ing eyes .upon me^ I feU. \l ^-^^.^i^ 
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filled my own. . . . He took my 
head between his two hands, and 
held it a moment against his breast 
in silence. The throbbing of his 
heart perhaps equalled that of 
mine. I was touched, speechless 
and disarmed, and less than ever 
in a condition to dissimulate any- 
thing, when he suddenly said : 
• "Why have you* been crying, 
Ginevra.? I must know." 

Raising my still tearful eyes to- 
wards him, and looking confidingly 
in his face, I replied : " I have 
been crying, Lorenzo, because I 
heard Donna Faustina is here, and 
that you had gone to see her." 

He " started, and, though accus- 
tomed to the variations of his 
mobile face, I was struck with the 
effect my words had produced. 
His face reddened, then turned 
paler than before, and for some 
moments he was incapable of mak- 
ing any reply, and even, seemed to 
forget my proximity. He seated 
himself beside the table, and re- 
mained silent. I looked at him 
with amazement and anxiety. At 
length he said : 

" Who has told you anything 
about Donna Faustina, and what 

•4 

do you know of her ?" 

" No one has told me anything 
about her, and all I "know of her 
you have told me yourself by the 
very emotion you show at her 
name." 

He was again silent for a mo- 
ment, and then resumed in his 
usual tone, as if he had triumphed 
over all hesitation : 

" Well, Ginevra, even if you had 
not known of her being in Paris, or 
had never heard of her name or 
existence, I had resolved to speak 
to you about her this very evening. 
Listen to me. It is not, after 
all, a long story.** 
He had perfectly recovered h\% 



self-control, and yet he continued 
with some effort : 

" It is not for you to be jealous 
of her, Ginevra. It is she who has 
reason to be jealous of you. She 
has done you no wrong; whereas, 
without suspecting it, you have 
done her a great and irreparable 
injury." 

I opened my eyes with surprise. 

" It is not necessary to tell you 
when and where I met her for the 
first time, but perhaps it is right I 
should acknowledge that I was in- 
spired with a passion for her such 
as a man willingly imagines he can 
never feel but once in his life." 

I could not repress a start. 

" Wait, Ginevra ; hear me to the 
end. She was married and virtu- 
ous. I left her, . . . but I had 
just learned she was free, and was 
about to go to see her when I was 
called to Sicily by the lawsuit on 
which my property depends. You 
know the rest. . . . The sight of 
you effaced the impressions of the 
past. \ I was still free — free from 
any promise that bound me to her, 
though perhaps she was expecting 
me to return to Milan. ..." • 

" You forgot her, and offered me 
your hand.^ ..." I exclaimed 
with mingled pity and almost re- 
proach. 

He replied with some emotion : 

"Yes, Ginevra, and without any 
scruple ; for after passing a month 
in your vicinity, I felt I loved her 
no longer, and at that time . . . 
I did not know she loved me." 

His brow grew dark. He stop- 
ped an instant, and then rapidly 
continued : 

" At a later day I ascertained. 
. . .ijft had reason to believe, . . . 
beyond a doubt, that the feeling 
she had succeeded in hiding from 
me existed really, profoundly, . . • 
and t\va.X ^\\e V\^d ?»uffered. . . • 
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! in the intoxication of 
happiness I could not feel 
ret, but I acknowledg![i I 
oraent of remorse. Yes ; I 
ished to hear her name 
lever to see her or hear 
; that would recall her. . . . 
nost irritated at Naples at 
her card among those left 
arrival there. ... I was 
vith her, poor Faustina, 
should have been grateful 
s you.** 

.t do you mean ?** 
is at Naples, which she hap- 

be passing through, that 
s of our marriage reached 
id when we arrived just 
* wished to show, by leav- 
;ard, that she should hence- 
ily consider herself my 
md yours. But at that 
iid not regard it in this 
i I was unjust as well as 
ul." 

now, Lorenzo ?'* I said 
ny commingled feelings I 
►t have defined. 
, Ginevra, I think she was 
;, and it would be well for 
; so in your turn. She wishes 

you, and I come to ask 
jceive her to-morrow. . . . 
itate ! ... I do not sup- 
)wever," said he a little 
.s he frowned, "that you 
; capable of making such a 
ion to my wife, if the Mar- 

Villanera had not a spot- 
tation, and I were not cer- 
: there is no reason why 
lid not grant her the favor 

zo was perfectly sincere at 
ent he uttered these worlds. 

write the account of that 
he light of events that fol- 

do not feel the same as- 

1 did at the time he was 
All he then affirmed was 



true ; but he did not tell mc every- 
thing. He did not, for instance, 
explain how he happened to learn, 
at a time when he Irad better have 
never known them, the sentiments 
that had hitherto been concealed 
from him. Still less did he tell me 
the effect this revelation produced 
on him. But with regard to this 
he doubtless did not deceive me 
any more than he did himself. 
Meanwhile, it was not possible to 
give more heed to a vague, inex- 
plicable presentiment it would have- 
been impossible to justify, than to 
what he said. I therefore consent- 
ed, without any further hesitation,, 
to the interview he proposed, and 
gave him my hand. He kissed it 
and held it lightly in his ; then 
gave me a new proof of his confi- 
dence as well as unexpected satis- 
faction by the following words : 

" This interview, Ginevra, will not 
commit you to any great extent at 
the most, as, for many reasons it 
would be useless to give you, I 
wish, if not too great a disappoint- 
ment for you, to leave Paris — 
sooner than we intended. We will 
go in a week.** 

He saw the ray of joy that flashed 
from my eye5, and looked at me 
with an air of surprise. I was 
afraid of compromising poor Lando 
by betraying my knowledge of the 
danger that rendered this depar- 
ture so opportune. I was also 
afraid he would regard it as a new 
proof of the jealous distrust he had 
just allayed, and hastened to speak 
of Livia*s letter and my desire to 
return to Naples, where I had just 
learned I should find my sister. 
He accepted this explanation, and 
the day full of so many different 
causes of excitement ended more 
tranquilly than I had anticii^ated 
two \\0\\ts\>^iOTe, \\. \«^s» ^\^^^:^^ 
however, ^\\veTv \ oxice. mot^ W^sA. 
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myself alone, to collect my trou- 
bled thoughts. A confused crowd 
of new impressions had replaced 
those of the morning. The pro- 
jects inspired by the lofty elo- 
quence of Gilbert de Kergy all at 
once seemed chimerical. My hopes 
had fled beyond recall. And yet I 



could not account for my appro- 
hension. Anxiety, a vague anxie- 
ty, persistently prevailed over every- 
thing. I only succeeded in regain- 
ing my calmness at last by two 
considerations: we were to leave 
Paris, and it was Loren^^o himself 
who proposed our departure. 



XIX. 



The following day, for some rea- 
son or other I did not explain to 
myself, I gave unusual attention to 
any toilet. I generally read while 
my waiting-maid was arranging my 
hair, acconiing to her own fancy, 
but that day I turned more than 
once towards the mirror. I observ- 
ed with pleasure the golden lustre 
of my hair in the morning sunlight,, 
and suggested myself the addition 
of a bow of ribbon of the same color 
as my belt. After I was dressed I 
gave, before leaving my room, a 
scrutinizing look in a large glass 
where I could see myself from head 
to foot. It seemed to me I was be- 
comingly attired, and I felt pleased. 

My satisfaction was confirmed by 
an exclamation that escaped Lo- 
renzo as soon as he caught sight of 
me. He was already seated at the 
breakfast-table, which stood at one 
end of the room. 

"You are charming this morning, 
Ginevra!" said he, smiling. He 
then grew thoughtful. After re- 
maining silent a few moments, he 
resumed, perhaps to divert my 
mind from another thought he sup- 
posed it occupied with : 

" I was sorry to leave you 
alorie so long yesterday. How did 
you while away the time during the 
long afternoon V^ 

If he had asked this question the 

evening Before at the imaginary 

/^/^'d-/^fe I had planned, what a 

minute, animated account should 1 



have given him ! How readily the 
thoughts which then occupied my 
mind would have sprung to my lips ! 
He regarded me as a child, but I 
was no longer one ; and beholding 
me all at once in the new aspect of 
an energetic, courageous woman, 
capable of aiding him with a firm 
hand in ascending to higher re- 
gions, he would have been surprised 
and touched; the passing gleam 
that sometimes manifested itself in 
his eyes would perhaps have been 
less transient this time, and I should 
have succeeded in kindling a flame 
of which this light was a mere em- 
blem! . . . Lorenzo, if you had 
only been willing! If you had 
only listened to me then, entered 
into my feelings, and read my 
heart, what a life ours might have 
been ! . . . Ah ! happiness and 
goodness are more closely allied in 
this world than is usually supposed. 
If virtue sometimes does not escape 
misfortune, it is sure there is no 
happiness without it ! But the hn- 
petus by which I hoped to attain 
my aim at a single bound had been 
suddenly checked, and I no longer 
remembered now what I longed to 
say the evening before, or the mo- 
tive I then had in view. I there- 
fore answered my husband's ques- 
tion with the utmost coolness with- 
out interrupting my breakfast : 

" I went to S. Roch*s, It rained 
in torrents, and, finding the Com- 
tesse de l^et^"^ ^.tvdVvftx daugjiter at 
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oor without any carriage, I 
hem home." 

im glad you did. There is 
imily more respected, and 
is on€ of the most intelligent 
sellers." 

rs, so I should suppose. I 

beard him speak of his tra- 

There was a meeting at the 

de Kergy yesterday at four 

k, which I was invited to at- 

md he made an address." 

id spoke very ably, I have no 

I have heard him, and can 



>» 



DII have heard him.?" 
5s, a fortnight ago. ... 
jh ^scarcely acquainted, we 
5 founders and chief support- 

a review devoted to art and 
fie subjects, the acting com- 

of which summoned a meet- 
its members to draw up some 
tion, and at this meeting he 



** 



2 is very eloquent, is he 

jry eloquent indeed, but, on 
lole, visionary." 
sionary?" 

;s, visionary, and sometimes 
prehensible even. He soars 
li vague heights that no one 
►How him. But in spite of 
e is a fellow of great talent, 
as a noble nature, I should 



»> 



enzo rose while speaking, and 
. memorandum-book from his 

• • 

will write down the address 
H6tel de Kergy, that I may 
rget to leave my card." 
me. de Kergy and her daugh- 
aid I, " are coming to see me 
about four o'clock." 
was silent a moment, and then 

id till that time .>" 

U then/' I reph'ed, turning 



red,* " I shah oe at nome and 
alone." 

" Very well," rejoined he, taking 
up a newspaper, while I silently 
went to a seat near the open win- 
dow. 

I compared the conversation 
which had just taken place with the 
one I imagined the evening before. 
I remembered the effect of the very 
name of her whose* visi^ I was now 
expecting, and I felt inclined to 
both laugh and cry. In a word, I 
was nervous and agitated, and 
doubtless manifested my uneasiness 
and irritation more than I wished. 

Lorenzo raised his eyes, and look- 
ed at me a moment. 

"What are you thinking of, Gi- 
nevra?" 

" Are you quite sure," said I ab- 
ruptly, " that this Donna Faustina 
is not d^jeitatriceV* 

He rose and somewhat impatient- 
ly threw his paper on the table. 
But quickly overcoming himself, 
he said calmly : 

" Do you find any evidence in 
what I related last evening that she 
ever brought ill-luck to any one V 

"If it is not she," I exclaimed 
quickly, " I hope, at least, you do 
not think . . ." 

I was about to add, " that it is 
I," but I stopped on seeing the 
cloud that came over his face. 

" Come, Ginevra," said he, " you 
are really too childish ! You are 
joking, doubtless, but no one knows 
better than you how to point a jest. 
But you shall tell me yourself what 
you think of the Marquise de Vil- 
lanera after seeing her. As for me, 
I am going away. It is not neces- 
sary to have a third party when she 
comes. I will go meanwhile to see 
Kergy. But," added he, as he was 
leaving the room, "as you have 
consented to receive her^ re.xxvwsJcs^'t 
I depend oiv'jOMt dom^^^^Occ?^^^' 
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He went away, leaving me in a 
frame of mind by no means serene. 
I felt angry with him, and at the 
same time dissatisfied with myself. 
Everything went contrary to what 
I had hoped, and I awaited my 
visitor wifh a mixture of anguish 
and ill-humor. 

I felt a kind of uneasiness analo- 
gous to that experienced when there 
fs thunder in the air. I tried to 
apply myself to something, but, 
fiSding this impossible, I ended by re- 
turning to the window, where, book 
in hand, I rose from time to time to 
see what was going on in the street 
or the garden of the Tuileries. 

At length, about two o'clock, I 
saw a small r^2/// coming around the 
comer frona the Rue St. Florentin. 
I had seen an endless number pass 
while I stood there, but I watched 
this one without a shadow of doubt 
as to the direction it would take. 
It was but a moment, indeed, before 
I saw it stop at the door of the 
hotel. We were not, to be sure, 
the only occupants, but it never 
occurred to me that the person in 
the carriage would ask for any one 
but myself. I returned to the 
drawing-room, therefore, and had 
taken the seat I usually occupied 
when I received callers, when the 
Marquise de Villanera was an- 
nounced in a loud voice. 

I rose to meet her. Tliere was a 
moment's silence, doubtless caused 
by an equal degree of curiosity on 
both sides. It was only for an in- 
stant that passed like a flash, but 
nevertheless each of us had scan- 
ned the other from head to foot. 

At the first glance she did not 
seem young. I was not twenty 
years old myself then, and I judged 
as one is apt to at that age. In 
reality, she was not thirty. She was 
tall and ^ne-Iooking. Her form 
was noble and graceful, her features 



delicate and regular, her hair and 
eyebrows black as jet, her complex- 
ion absolutely devoid of color, and 
her eyes of a lively blue. This 
somewhab too bright a color gave a 
cold, hard look to her eyes, but 
their expression changed as soon 
as she began to speak, and became 
sweet, caressing, beseeching, irre- 
sistible. She was dressed in black, 
apparently with extreme simplicity, 
but in reality with extreme care. 

I had not time to wonder how I 
should break this silence. It was 
she who spoke first, and her very 
first words removed the timidity 
and embarrassment that rendered 
this interview still more painful. 
What she said I am really unable to 
remember, and I cannot compre- 
hend now the effect of her words; but 
I know they wrought a complete 
transformation in the feelings I ex- 
perienced the evening before at the 
very mention of her name ! 

Women often wonder in vain 
what the charm is by which other 
women succeed in pleasing, and, as 
Bossuet says, in "drawing after 
them captive souls." In their eyes, 
at least, this charm is inexplicable. 
But this is not always the case ; for 
there are some women who, while 
they reserve for one the absolute 
ascendency of their empire, like to 
feel able to exert it over every one. 
Such was Donna Faustina. How- 
ever deep the strange, secret warn- 
ing of my heart might be, it was 
beyond my power to resist her. 
While she was talking I felt my 
prejudices vanish like snow before 
the sun, and it could not possibly 
have been otherwise, perhaps ; at 
least without a penetration I was 
not endowed with, a distrust I was 
wholly incapable of, and an expe- 
rience I did not then possess. 

Did she really feel a kind of at- 
ttaclvoTi \.o\^^.T^'a m^ ^hzx rendered 
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sincere at this first interview ? 
efer to think so. Yes, I pre- 
not to believe that deceit 
perfidy could disguise them- 
es to such a degree under an 
jarance of cordiality, simplicity, 
ssness, and sincerity. I prefer 
3pe it was not wholly by con- 
nate art she won my confi- 
:e while seeming to repose un- 
:ed confidence in me. 
le very soon learned all she 
ed concerning me, and in re- 
gave me her whole history; 
however singular this sudden 
kiness on the part of a stranger 
It td have appeared to me — and, 
ed, was — the grace of her man- 
xnd the charm of her language 
ented any doubt or criticism 
I crossing my mind. Young, 
out position or fortune, she 
married a man three times as 
IS herself, with whom she lived 
trict retirement. Her meeting 
Lorenzo (but how this hap- 
id she did not explain) had 
L the only ray of joy in her life, 
did not hide from me either 
yrief his departure caused her 
le extent of her disappointment 
a she vainly awaited his return 
• she was left free. But all 
e feelings, she said, belonged 
:he past. Nothing remained 
a friendship which she could 
give up. The death of the 
. Marquis de Villanera had of 
se left her free again, but it 
also taken away her only pro- 
)r. She felt alone in the world 
, and begged me, in the midst 
ly happiness, to consider her 
liness ^d take pity on her. 



While thus speaking she fixed 
upon me her large, blue eyes bath- 
ed in tears. And as I listefied to 
her, tears also streamed down my 
cheeks. I almost reproached my- 
self for being happy. Lorenzo's 
inconstancy weighed on my heart 
like remorse, and all that was gen- 
erous in my nature responded to 
her appeal. Consequently, before 
our interview was over I em- 
braced her, calling her my dear 
Faustina, and she clasped me in 
her arms, calling me for the twen- 
tieth time " her lovely, darling Ci- 
ne vra." 

My naiveti may seem astonish- 
ing. I was, indeed, naive at that 
time, and it would have been sur- 
prising had I not been. People of 
more penetration than I would 
have been blinded. Lorenzo him- 
self was at that time. When he 
found us together at his return, 
and comprehended the result of 
our interview from the very first 
words he heard, he turned to- 
wards me with eyes lit up with ten- 
derness and gratitude. 

His first, and probably his only, 
feeling at meeting again the wo- 
man to whom he thought he had 
been ungrateful and almost disloy- 
al, had been a kind of humiliation. 
To get rid of this feeling, he had 
sought some means of repairing 
this wrong, and, thanks to my do- 
cility to him and my generosity 
towards her, he persuaded himself 
he had found a way. » .' '•• 

In the state of affairs at that mo- 
ment I had the advantage. I gain- 
ed that day a new, but, alas ! the 
last, triumph over my rival ! 



XX. 



)renzo accompanied the mar- 
ness to her carriage, and then 
•ned an instant to inform me 



she would dine with us that eve- 
ning, and that he had invited Laado 
to 301x1 u^. IS.^ ^vcs\^\^c.^^ \s\R. -2^- 
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fectionately before he went away, 
looking at me with an expression 
that caused me a momentary joy, 
but which was followed by a feel- 
ing of melancholy as profound as 
if his kiss had been an adieu. 

But though my apprehensions of 
the evening before were allayed, I 
could not get rid of a vague uneasi- 
ness impossible to overcome — per- 
haps the natural result of the hopes 
that, on the one hand, had been 
disappointed since the previous 
day, and, on the other, the fears 
that had been removed. But my 
mind was still greatly troubled, 
and though the atmosphere around 
me had apparently become calm 
and serene, I felt, so to speak, the 
earth tremble almost insensibly be- 
neath my feet, and could hear the 
rumbling of thunder afar off. 

My interview with Donna Faus- 
tina lasted so long that I had not 
been alone half an hour before 
Mme. de Kergy and her daughter 
were announced. This call, which, 
under any circumstances, would 
have given me pleasure, was par- 
ticularly salutary at this moment, 
for it diverted my mind and effect- 
ed a complete, beneficial change 
of impressions. After the some- 
what feverish excitement I had 
just undergone, it was of especial 
benefit to see and converse with 
these agreeable coinpanions of the 
evening before. I .breathed more 
freely, and forgot Donna Faustina 
while listening to their delightful 
conversation. My eyes responded 
to Diana's smiling looks, and her 
mother inspired me with a min- 
gled attraction and confidence that 
touched me and awakened in ray 
soul the dearest, sweetest, and 
most poignant memories of the 
past. Mme. de Kergy perceived 
this J and likewise noticed, I think, 
tJie traces o/ recent agitation in my 



face. She rose, as if fearing it 
would be indiscreet to prolong her 
visit. 

" Oh ! do not go yet," I said, 
taking hold of her hand to detain 
her. 

"But you look fatigued or ill. 
I do not wish to abuse the permis- 
sion you gave me." 

"You do me good, on the con- 
trary. I have a slight headache, it 
is true, but it is soothing to talk 
with you." 

" Truly .>" 

"Yes, truly." 

"Well, then, let me propose, in 
my turn, a drive in my carriage. 
The weather is fine to-day. Come 
and take the air with us. It will 
do you good, and afford us great 
pleasure." 

I felt quite disposed on. my part 
to accept the sympathy manifested 
by Mme. de Kergy, and at once 
accepted her invitation. I took a 
seat in her caliche^ and, after an 
hour's drive with her and her 
daughter, I had not only recovered 
from the nervous agitation of the 
morning, but we had become fully 
acquainted, and for the first time 
in Paris I ceased to feel myself a 
stranger. 

" What a pity you are going 
away so soon !" fcxclaimed Diana. 

" Yes, indeed," said her mother; 
" for it seems to me you would find 
some resourcA at my house you 
have not found elsewhere, and we 
might reveal Paris under a differ- 
ent—perhaps I may say under a 
more favorable — aspect than it gen- 
erally appears to strangers, even in 
the fashionable world, which is, 1 
imagine, nearly the same every- 
where." 

I made no reply, for* the regret 
she expressed awoke a similar feel- 
ing in my heart, and aroused all 
t\\e iteo\W\!\OT^^ ol \Xv^ ^x^riing be» 
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I once more felt for an in- 

an ardent desire to take re- 
in a different sphere. I longed 
earnestly than ever to escape 

that in which some vague 
seemed to threaten me. We 
, it is true, to leave Paris, but 
vhat a motive ! . . . What a 
il Mspect the life Lorenzo 
id to escape from took in 
)arison with the one so differ- 
/hich Mme. de Kergy had just 
1 me a glimpse of! . . . The 
?ht of this contrast embittered 
ioy I felt in view of our de- 
ire. 

^ agreed, however, as we sepa- 
:, to meet every day during 
last week, and Mme. de Kergy 
lised to take me, before my de- 
ire, through various parts of 
mknown world of charity in 
1, whose existence she had re- 
:d to me, that I might, at least, 
a less imperfect idea of it be- 
leaving France. 

1 my return I found Lando as 
as Lorenzo in the drawing- 
i, and learned that, as the 
her was fine, they had decided 
hould dine at some cafi I do 
aow remember, in the Champs 
2es, and afterwards, instead of 
ning home, we should take 

under the trees, and quietly 
I in the open air to the music 
ne of the famous orchiestras. 
hotel the A^arquise de Villa- 
•stopped at was on the way ; 
:ould call for her, and she 
d remain with us the rest of 
vening. 

lis new programme' did not 
ease me. I rather preferred 
kvay of meeting the marchion- 
gain, instead of the one I an- 
it(Ki after Lorenzo told me 
ivould dine with us. In spite 
he favorable impression she 
uced, this prospect aufOyed 



me. The arrangemenc now pro- 
posed suited me better. I unhesi- 
tatingly assented to it, but could 
not help thinking, as I did so, how 
much I should have preferred 
passing the evening alone with 
him ! . . . I longed for solitude — 
but shared with him! My heart 
was full of. things I wished to give 
utterance to, and it seemed as if a 
kind of fatality multiplied obstacles 
around us, and kept us absorbed in 
matters wholly foreign to the sen- 
timents I found it impossible to 
awaken during the too brief mo- 
ments in which we were together. 
My heart was filled with these de- 
sires and regrets while I was pre- 
paring to accompany him, and they 
cast a shade over the evening I am 
giving an account of. 

Lando took a seat in front of us, 
and our carriage soon drew up at 
the door of the marchioness, who 
followed us in her little coiip^. She 
descended when we arrived at our 
place of destination, and Lorenzo, 
as was proper, gave her his arm. I 
took Lando *s, and we proceeded 
towards the room that had been re- 
served for us, traversing on our 
way the principal coffee-room, which 
was filled with people. Every eye 
turned towards us. 

I saw that Lando*s vanity was 
more gratified than mine by the 
observations that reached our ears. 
I looked at Lorenzo; he too seem- 
ed to be proud of the effect pro- 
duced by the one leaning on his 
arm, and for the first time did not 
appear to notice the flattering mur- 
mur of which I was the object. I 
noticed this, and it did not in- 
crease my good-humor. But after 
we arrived at the little dining-room 
that Avas ours for the time, Faus- 
tina seemed wholly occupied with 
me. We took off our bonnets, and 
w\\i\e 1 ^a^ ^A^^^xxX^ ^A'cknxvcv'^ \vsx 
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magnificent tresses, Tvhich made 
her resemble some antique statue, 
she went into open ecstasy about 
my "golden hair," my form, and 
my features ; but while she was thus 
going on, evidently supposing it 
was not displeasing to me, Lorenzo 
stopped her. 

" Take care, marchioness," said 
he, smiling, " you do not know Gi- 
nevra. Do not take another step 
in that direction. No one can 
venture on that ground but myself 
alone. '* • 

He uttered these last words with 
an accent that made my heart beat 
and rendered Faustina silent. An 
expression flashed from her blue 
eyes quicker than thcx sharpest 
lightning, and seemed to give them 
a terrible brilliancy. However, 
she soon resumed her playfulness 
and graceful ease of manner. Like 
most Italian ladies, she had that 
naturalness, that total absence of 
affectation, which often gives to 
their conversation an originality 
without parallel, and makes all wit 
which is less spontaneous than 
theirs seem factitious dnd almost 
defective. It has an inexpressible 
charm which fascinates, enchants, 
sets every one at ease, and gives to 
their very coquetry an appearance 
of artlessness. 

We were full of liveliness and 
gayety at the table. Never was a 
dinner more agreeable. Donna 
Faustina had an uncommon talent 
for relating things without appear- 
ing to try to win attention. She 
could mimic other women without 
any appearance of malice, and 
even sound their praises with an 
earnestness that made her more 
<:harming than those of whom she 
was speaking. Sometimes, too, she 
would change her tone, and, after 
making the room ring with our 
laughter^ she would entertain us 



with some serious account which 
displayed a powerful, cultivated 
mind, with all her exuberant gay- 
ety. In short, when she was pre- 
sent, nothing was thought of but 
her, and even those whom she wit- 
tingly or unwittingly threw into 
the shade could not deny the 
charm by which they were eclipsed. 

It was, however, with some sur- 
prise I recalled after dinner the 
conversation that had affected me 
so strongly some hours before, and 
I asked myself if this was the me- 
lancholy, forsaken woman whose 
fate had moved me to tears. 

She seemed to have almost read 
my thoughts; for, as we were re- 
turning to the open air, she left 
Lorenzo's arm, and came to take 
mine. 

"Ginevra," said she in a low 
voice, " you find me gay and happy 
as a child this evening. It is be- 
cause I no longer feel alone. I 
have found, not only friends, but a 
sister! ... I am filled with love 
and gratitude to you." 

The Champs Elysdes were illu- 
minated. We could see each other 
as distinctly as by daylight. She 
seemed much affected and sincere. 
Perhaps she spoke the truth at that 
moment. . . . Perhaps she had only 
looked deep enough into her own 
heart to feel persuaded that the 
romantic friendship she wished to 
make me beliere in was real. 
However this mjly be, the illusion 
did not last long either for her, or 
Lorenzo, or myself. 

The music was delightful, and I 
listened to it for some time in si- 
lence. Faustina had taken a seat 
at my right hand. Lorenzo sat 
next her, and Lando beside me. 

"Bravo! Cousin Ginevr^r," said 
the latter in a low tone as soon as 
the first piece was ended. " Thank 
\ieaYeT\, ^-owx Vu^u^xvc^ is still all 
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ught to be ! ... I am delight- 
but not surprised !*' 
-y many things had occupied my 
d since my last conversation 
L him that I was at a loss to 
w what he referred to. 
You have persuaded Lorenzo 
jave Paris ?" 
No ; he proposed going of his 

accord." 

Indeed! When was that?" 
Last evening." 

And when are you to leave ?" 
Next Monday." 
A whole week! It is a long 
J. ... In spite of my personal 
et to lose you, I wish your de- 
ure could take place sooner." 
And I also," I murmured with- 

knowing why, for at that 
lent I was not at all preoc- 
led with the cause of Lando's 
lety. 
Endeavor, at least, to make him 

every evening like this. Your 
id is pleasing ; she amuses him, 
may be able to divert him from 
T things." 

Lando, stop !" I exclaimed 
L a vehemence I could not re- 
s. He uttered a slight excla- 



mation of surprise, and I hastily 
continued, lest he might have com- 
prehended me : 

" Yes, be quiet, I beg, while they 
are playing the Marche du Prophlte, 
I wish to hear it undisturbed." 

But I did not listen to the 
Marche du Pr ophite, I only listen- 
ed to — I only heard — the voices 
beside me. Lorenzo and his com- 
panion at first continued to con- 
verse in an animated manner on 
subjects apparently indifferent, but 
concerning^people and places I was 
entirely ignorant of. . . . Recol- 
lections of, the past were recalled 
which I knew nothing about. A 
long silence soon intervened, and 
when at last they resumed the con- 
versation, it was in so low a tone I 
was unable to follow it. 

Lorenzo and Lando returned on 
foot, and I took Donna Faustina 
home. Before separating we em- 
braced each other once more, say- 
ing au revoir ; but after leaving her 
I thought without any regret that 
before another week I should bid 
her a long farewell, and perhaps 
even then I should not have been 
sorry were it for ever. 



XXI. 



uring the following weeic, that 
:ed so long to Lando, and was 
red long enough to affect my 
le life, what* transpired? . . . 
•arently nothing very different 
1 the evening I have just de- 
Ded ; nothing that did not seem 
natural consequence of the in- 
Lcy so suddenly formed between 
na Faustina and myself, the re- 
date of which I alone seemed 
to have forgotten. But little 
ittle, I might say hour by hour. 
It a secret, powerful, subtle in- 
ice growing up around me, and 
deepest instincts of my heart, 



for a moment repressed, were vio- 
lently roused, causing me to suffer 
all the pangs of doubt, anxiety, and 
the most cruel suspicion. But as 
nothing new seemed to justify these 
feelings, I forced myself to conceal 
them, for fear of rendering myself 
odious in Lorenzo's eyes and losing 
the charm of my generous confi- 
dence. Moreover, did not my con- 
tinuing to manifest this confidence 
oblige him to merit it? . . . And 
could Faustina be treacherous while 
I was redoubling my cordiality and 
affection, and confiding in ket as. ^ 
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manner protecting myself by oblig- 
ing both of them in honor not to 
deceive me ? 

But honor, we know, in such 
cases — honor alone, without the 
holy restraints imposed by con- 
science — is a feeble barrier and a 
mere mockery. Those who im- 
agine they huve not overstepped 
tMs barrier sometimes make it re- 
cede before them, and believe them- 
selves still within its limits when 
they are already far beyond the line 
it first marked out. . . . 

A barrier so easily changed soon 
trenches on the enemy's ground, 
and the honor that is purely hu- 
man — insufficient guardian of vows 
the most solemn — after violating 
the most sacred obligations, often 
becomes subject to some imaginary 
duty, and, according to a barbarous 
code that keeps pace with that of 
the Gospel amid all our civilization, 
persuades him whose sole guide it 
is that he would be disloyal if he 
ceased to be a traitor ! 

This is a sad, commonplace oc- 
currence in the world, which does 
not excite anything more than a 
smile or a shrug of the shoulders 
on the part even of those who 
would tremble with indignation if 
any one should think them capable 
of betraying the confidence of a 
friend — what do I say ?-^even of a 
stranger or an enemy ! 

I will not undertake to follow 
Lorenzo in this obscure phase of 
.his life. Neither will I try to pene- 
trate into the soul of Faustina. I 
will only speak of the influence her 
crossing my path had on my life ; 
for the account I have undertaken 

is one of bitter trials and formida- 

• 

ble dangers, and the extraordinary 
grace I derived therefrom ! 

Daring the last week of our stay 

in Paris my time was strangely di- 

vided between Mme, de Kergy, who 



came every morning to take me on 
the proposed rounds, and Donna 
Faustina, with whom I unfailingly 
found myself every evening. I 
thus daily went from one world to 
another exactly opposite, and seem- 
ed to undergo a peri6dical transfor- 
mation, becoming, according to the 
hour, as different as the two women 
with whom I thus became simulta- 
neously connected, but whom I 
never beheld together. 

Every day I appreciated more 
fully the beneficial intimacy, that 
had commenced at the same time 
as the other intimacy, to which I 
already hesitated to give its true 
name, and I found more and more 
salutary the happy influences of 
the morning, which always diverted 
my mind from the annoying recol- 
lections of the evening before. 
Mme. de Kergy *s simple dignity 
and sweetness of manner were al- 
lied with a noble mind and a large 
heart. Though somewhat impos- 
ing, every one felt at ease with her, 
because she entered into every 
one's feelings, criticised nobody, 
and only gave others the lesson of 
her example. I considered my- 
self fortunate to see her so often, 
and wished I could always remain 
under her guidance. 

I accompanied her in her chari- 
table rounds through Paris, and at 
the sight of the misery I thus wit- 
nessed I felt I had never under- 
stood before to what an extent 
both misery and charity can extend. 
And yet poverty and humanity are 
to be found in all countries 
and in all climes. Certainly, we 
also have the poor amongst us, and 
Southern Italy is called, par excel- 
lence^ the land of beggars and 
wretchedness. Nevertheless, when 
my imagination transported me to 
the gates of the convent where Don 
Placido daily distributed alms, 
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without any great discernment per- 
haps, but accompanied with pious 
-vfords, received by those to whom 
they were addressed as alms of al- 
most equal value, I asked myself 
if this did not somewhat counter- 
balance the excessive poverty and 
the lack of a more rigid and dis- 
criminating way of alleviating it. 
And when I witnessed the profound 
misery at Paris, augmented by the 
climate, and often embittered by 
hatred ; when I saw this vast num- 
ber greedy for the things of this 
world, but without any hope of 
those in a better, I asked myself 
if any possible compensation in the 
world could be given the poor who 
are deprived of the precious faith 
that would console, sustain, and 
ennoble them. Yes, ennoble them ; 
the word is not too strong to ex- 
press the living exemplification of 
the Gospel I had often observed in 
accompanying Livia and Ottavia 
to the miserable habitations where 
they were welcomed so cordially. 
'* Ah I signora," these so-called 
wretched creatures would some- 
times say, looking at us with an 
air of compassion, " yes, we will 
pray for you, and our Lord will 
hear us ; for, after all, we poor are 
his favorites. He chose to take 
upon himself our likeness, and not 
that of the rich." 

A thousand expressions of the 
same nature crossed my mind 
while accompanying my noble, saint- 
ly friend to the places where she ex- 
ercised, and taught her young daugh- 
ter to exercise, a double mission of 
charity. One day in particular, 
seeing the charming Diana kneel- 
ing beside the bed of a poor old 
woman whose infirmities were in- 
curable, but who was without re- 
ligion, I recalled the words that 
fell from the lips of a poor woman 
at Naples who had implored the 



cure of her malady through the in- 
tercession of some saint, and Jiad 
obtained it^ " Ah ! mia cara sig- 
nora, doctors are for the rich ; as 
for us, we have the saints." 

" You must relate" all this to Gil- 
bert," said Mme. de Kergy, listen- 
ing to me with a beaming face. 
" In spite of the absorbing interest 
he takes in discoveries and inven- 
tions of all kinds, he is not incapa- 
ble of comprehending this solu- 
tion — the highest and most simple 
of all — of the great problem repeat- 
ed under so many different forms. 
He would readily acknowledge that, 
viewed in this light, the inequali- 
ties of social life assume a wonder- 
fully different aspect." 

This was not the first time I had 
heard her speak in this way of Gil- 
bert de Kergy since we had daily 
met. Among other things, she ex- 
plained, on one occasion, the ob- 
ject of various associations of 
which he was an active member. 

" He could explain all this much 
better than I," she added ; " but I 
have urged him in vain to accom- 
pany us in our explorations through 
what I call his domain. He abso- 
lutely refuses, and, though I am ac- 
customed to his uncivilized ways, 
they afflict me, because he often 
yields to them to the injury of 
others as well as himself.' 

One day, however, I found his 
card at my door when I returned 
home; but I had seen him only 
once since the meeting at the 
Hotel de Kergy. 

Saturday arrived, the day but 
one before our departure, and I 
was to take my last drive with 
Mme. de Kergy. I was suffering 
from a thousand conflicting emo- 
tions, agitated and melancholy, and 
sorry to be separated from her, and 
yet happy and impatient to leave 
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hold nothing but two large blue 
eyes following me .everywhere. On 
the other hand, however, a strange, 
inexplicable regret weighed on my 
heart when I thought of the world 
into which I had not yet pene- 
trated, except in imagination, but 
where I longed to be transplanted 
with Lorenzo, that our lives might 
bring forth better fruit. While 
conversing with Mme. de Kergy 
such a life seemed less chimerical. 
I felt my wishes might easily be re- 
alized if ... I could not wholly 
define my thought, but it was there, 
alive, actual, and poignant, and the 
recollection of its source added a 
degree of tenderness to the affec- 
tionate farewell I bade Mme. de 
Kergy when her carriage stopped 
to leave me at my door. My eyes 
were filled with tears. I found it 
difficult to tear myself away. She, 
on her part, pressed my hand, and, 
fa^ening her softest look on me, 
finally said : 

" My dear Ginevra " (I had some 
time before begged her to call me 
so), "would it be indiscreet to 
ask you to come and dine with us 
to-morrow, and spend your last 
evening with us.'^" 

** O madame!" I exclaimed with 
a joy I did not try to conceal, 
" how happy I should be to come !" 

" Then I shall depend on seeing 
you — ^both of you ; for of course my 
invitation extends likewise to the 
Duca di Valenzano." 

I felt my face turn red simply 
at these words. Alas ! why } Be- 
cause I was at once terrified at the 
thought of conveying an invitation 
to Lorenzo which, ten days before, 
he would have eagerly accepted. 
Now I felt if he replied in the af- 
firmative, it would be a triumph 
for me ; if in the negative, a painful 
defeat 
All this rapidly crossed my mind, 



and made me silent for a moment. 
Finally I replied : 

"I do not know whether my 
husband has any engagement for 
to-morrow or not; but as for me, 
I hope nothing will prevent my 
coming. At all events, you shall 
have my reply in a few hours." 

This reply was despatched at a 
late hour that same evening, and 
was to this effect: "That impor- 
tant business would oblige my Bus- 
band to be absent the whole day, 
and I alone should be able to ac- 
cepKt Mme. de. Kergy's invitation." 

What it cost me to write this 
note Mme. de Kergy never ima- 
gined. And yet, when I hastily 
wrote these lines, I had no positive 
reason for doubting the truth of 
the excuse assigned for Lorenzo's 
absence — no reason except the 
promptings of my own heart, to 
which I was less able than evciy 
within a few hours, to impose si- 
lence. 

But to relate what took place 
from the time I left Mme. de Kergy 
till I wrote, her the above note : 

That evening, as usual, I was to 
meet Donna Faustina, but not her 
alone. Our friends were to assem- 
ble to bid us farewell, and it was at 
this soir/e I saw her for the first 
time in all the /c/at of a brilliant 
toilet. And, though I was far 
from foreseeing it, it was there I 
spoke to her for the last time ! . . . 
And I was still further from fore- 
seeing in what place and in what 
way I should afterwards find my- 
self beside her for an instant ! . . . 

We both attracted much atten- 
tion that evening. Which of us 
was the more beautiful I cannot 
tell. As to this, I was indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of all but one. 
What he thought I longed to know, 
and I now watched him in my 
turn. A.S l\\av^ ?»a\d, \v<i had good 
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reason to pride himself on his 
penetration ; but that was a faculty 
by no means lacking on my part, 
and one, it may be remarked en 
passant^ that Sicilians of both sexes 
are said to be rarely devoid of. In 
this respect we were well matched. 
I knew every line in his forehead, 
and understood every movement 
of his mouth and the slightest 
change in his mobile, expressive 
face, and during the whole evening, 
when for the first time I was able 
to observe them together without 
attracting his attention, I used as 
much art in studying him as he 
knew how to use in studying 
others. I followed them with my 
eyes around the room; whereas, * 
separated from me by the crowd, 
he forgot my presence, and, by 
some phenomenon akin to that of 
second sight, every word they ut- 
tered seemed to resound distinctly 
in my ears ! ... It was with re- 
luctance I gave her my hand when 
I left her. It was she, and not 
Lorenzo, who was at that moment 
the object of the resentment that 
burned in my heart. 

I had doubtless overcome some 
of my faults at that time, but far 
from all. I was not so frivolous as 
is ustially the case at my age. I 
loved everything great and noble. 
But with all this, I was impetuous, 
wilful, and jealous, and, though not 
occupied about my appearance, I 
was with myself. The happiness I 
had an indisputable right to was 
menaced. All means of defending 
my rights seemed allowable, but to 
use address, prudence, and manage- 
ment would have amounted almost 
to insincerity in my eyes. 

Pretexts, and even excuses, are 
s.'.'Idom wanting for yielding to the 
impulse of the moment. Therefore 
I yielded to mine when I again 
found myself aione with Lorenzo, 



breaking a long silence wliich he 
did not notice, or would not ask 
the reason of, with a violent out- 
burst I afterwards regretted, but 
which, at the inoment, it seemed 
impossible to repress. 

" I have tried to please you, Lo- 
renzo, and must still believe in your 
sincerity, which it would kill me to 
doubt; but I can no longer have 
any faith in the false, perfidious 
friendship of that woman. . . . My 
heart, my whole soul, revolts 
against her. . . . God forgive me, 
Lorenzo, I really believe I hate her, 
and feel as if I could never see her 
again! ..." 

Such were a few of the hasty, in- 
coherent words that escaped from 
my lips. Lorenzo, with folded 
arms, compressed brow, and a cold, 
ironical look of surprise, listened 
without interrupting me. 

As I gazed at him, I felt my im- 
petuosity die away and give place 
to intolerable anguish. My heart 
swelled, and I should have burst ou: 
into sobs had not a certain pride 
hindered me from responding to 
the icy coldness of his smile with 
tears. He did not excuse himself, 
and by no means tried to defend 
her whom I thus attacked. He 
made neither protestations nor re- 
proaches. 

" As you please, cara mia^'* said 
he with a calmness that seemed a 
thousand times more cruel than 
anger. " I will not attempt to op- 
pose the furious fit of jealousy I see 
you are in. Indulge in it at your 
leisure. . . . Nothing is easier than 
to find some excuse for not spend- 
ing to-morrow evening with Donna 
Faustina — and the day after, ma 
belle Ginevray' continued he with a 
sarcastic look that was more mark- 
ed than his words. " You seem to 
forget we are both ^ovrv^ a.'^"a.'^ ^ '^xsA. 
very \iToW\A^ ^o>x V^ x^^x^^ 'y?!^ 
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her again. . . . This is a reassuring 
circumstance, and ought to have 
sufficed, it seems to me, to prevent 
you from making so absurd a scene 
as this." 

His manner and words complete- 
ly disconcerted me. I now felt pain- 
fully mortified at my outburst, and 
an earnest desire to repair it. And 
yet the sensation caused by his in- 
justice still raged in my heart. But I 
repressed this by degrees, and when 
Lorenzo was on the point of leaving 
the room, I said in a low tone : 

" Forgive me ; I was too hasty. 
But I have suffered more than you 
may have supposed." 

He made no reply, and his cold- 
ness restored my self-control. 

" It is not necessary to seek any 
pretext to avoid meeting Donna* 
Faustina," continued I with a sang- 
froid nearly equal to his own. 
" Mme. de Kergy has invited me, 



and you also, to dine there to-mor- 
row, and pass the evening." 

" Very well, go ; nothing could 
be more fortunate. As for me, I 
shall not go with you. I have busi- 
ness I am obliged to finish before 
my departure. To-morrow I shall 
be absent all the morning, and shall , 
not return in season to accompany 
you." 

I knew through Lando what busi- 
ness he referred to. I knew he 
was to settle the next day the im- 
portant accounts I had learned 
aboiit the preceding Sunday. I re- 
collected likewise that he was after- 
wards to dine with Lando. . . . 

It was not, then, an imaginary 
excuse I had to transmit to Mme. 
de Kergy, and yet, when I wrote 
the note before mentioned, it was 
with a trembling hand and a heart 
heavier than it had ever been in 
my life ! 
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The following day was as gloomy 
as might have been expected from 
the evening before. Never had I 
suffered such inexpressible anguish 
and distress. 

It is useless to say that I went to 
church alone, as on the preceding 
Sunday, but I was r>ot as calm and 
recollected as I was then. I was now 
in a state of irrepressible dissatis- 
faction with everything and every- 
body, myself not excepted, and yet 
I was vej*y far from being in that 
humble disposition of mind which 
subdues all murmuring, extinguishes 
resentment, and throws a calm, se- 
rene light on the way one should 
walk in. I regretted my hastiness 
of the evening before, because I re- 
alized that a different course would 
have been more likely to further 
my wishes. In short, I felt I ought 
to have managed more skijfully, 
but it never occurred to me I might 
have been more patient. I found 
it difficult, above all, to calm the 
excessive irritation caused by the 
recollection of Lorenzo's manner 
throughout our interview. I com- 
pared it with his appearance on the 
day when he spoke to me for the 
first time concerning her. 

What tenderness he then mani- 
fested ! What confidence ! What 
respect even ! Even while uttering 
her name- — alas ! with emotion — 
how manifest it was that, while de- 
sirous of repairing his wrongs to- 
wards her, he felt incapable of any 
towards me ! Not a week had 



elapsed since that time, and yester- 
day how cold, how hard ! What 
implacable and freezing irony ! 
What an incredible change in his 
looks and words! Was it really 
Lorenzo who spoke to me in such a 
way.? Was it really he who gave 
me so indifferent and almost dis- 
dainful a look.? . . . No, he was 
no longer the same. A previous 
fascination had recovered its power, 
and the fatal charm over which I 
had so recently triumphed had re- 
gained its empire over a heart 
which I was, alas ! too feeble to re- 
tain, because I had no sentiments 
more profound and elevated than 
those of nature to ai^ me ! 

As I have already said, I did not 
try to fathom Faustina's motives. 
I ought, however, to say a few words 
concerning her, if only through 
charity for him whom she had fol- 
lowed, like an angel of darkness, to 
disturb his legitimate happiness ! 

That she had long loved him I 
do not doubt — loved him with the 
unbridled passion that sways all 
such hearts as hers. She thought 
he would return to her. She be- 
lieved she was preparing for her- 
self a whole life of happiness by two 
years of apparent virtue. Mistaken, 
wounded, and desperate, she had at 
first yielded to an impetuous desire 
of perhaps merely seeing him once 
more ; perhaps, also, to avenge her- 
self by destroying the happiness 
that had d^fe^t.^4 Visx i^-^xw^ 
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She had calculated on the extent 
of her influence, and had calculated 
rightly. But in order to exert it, I 
was necessary to her design, and 
slie played with consummate art 
tlie scene of our first encounter. 
She wished to take a near view of 
the enemy she hoped to vanquish ; 
she must sound the heart she wish- 
ed to smite. Alas ! all , that was 
worthy of esteem in that heart was 
not perceived by him, and it was 
natural to underrate a treasure not 
appreciated by its owner. What 
could I do, then } What advantage 
had I over her, if, in Lorenzo's eyes, 
I was not protected by a sacred, in- 
surmountable barrier which he re- 
spected himself.** What was my love 
in comparison with her passion.^ 
What was my intelligence in com- 
parison with that which she possess- 
ed ? My beauty beside the irresisti- 
ble charm that had even fascinated 
me } Finally, my youth itself in com- 
parison with all the advantages her 
unscrupulous vanity gave her over 
me } In fact, I think it seemed so 
easy at the first glance to vanquish 
me that she was almost disarmed 
herself. But I also believe she soon 
discovered something more in me 
than all she found so easy to eclipse. 
She saw I might in time succeed in 
acquiring an ascendency over Lo- 
renzo that no human influence could 
destroy. She saw I might kindle a 
flame in his soul it would be impos- 
sible to extinguish— a flame very dif- 
ferent from that which either of us 
could be the object of. She saw I 
might lead him into a world where 
she could n^ longer be my rival, 
and that I wished to do so. She 
discerned the ardent, though con- 
fused desire that was in my heart. 
In a word, she had on her side an 
intuition equal to that which I had 
on mine. She perceived the good 
there was in me, as I had fathomed 



the evil there was in her, and she 
knew she must overpoVer my good 
influence, which would render him 
invulnerable whom she wished to 
captivate. She made use of all the 
weapons she possessed to conquer 
me, or rather, alas ! to conquer him 
-^weapons always deadly against 
hearts without defence. The very 
esteem she had heretofore won be- 
came a snare to him when her pride, 
her pas§ion, changed their calcu- 
lations — an additional snare, a dan- 
ger that, combined with others, 
would be fatal ! . . . 

If I speak of her now in this way, 
it is not to gratify a resentment long 
since extinguished. Neither is it to 
palliate Lorenzo's offences against 
me and against God. It is solely 
to explain their secret cause, and to 
repeat once more that human love, 
even the most tender, is a frail foun- 
dation of that happiness in which 
God has no part ; and honor likewise, 
even the highest and most unim- 
peachable, is a feeble guarantee of a 
fidelity of which God is not the bond, 
the witness, and the judge ! . . . 

I saw Lorenzo barely for a mo- 
ment in the morning. I clearly per- 
ceived he wished to laake me forget 
what had passed between us the 
evening before, but I did not see 
the least shade of regret. It was 
evident, on the contrary, that he' 
thought himself magnanimous in 
overlooking my reproaches, and feU 
no concern at having merited them. 
In short, we seemed to have chang- 
ed rSIes. As for me, I suffered so 
much on account of the outburst 
I had indulged in that it would 
have been easy to call forth ac- 
knowledgments that would have 
atoned for it. They only waited for 
the least word of affection, but not 
one did he utter. Lando came for 
him before two o'clock, and they 
went awa^ lo^<^l\veiA^ayvt\^me with 
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leavy heart. I was not to see 
ain till my return from the 
ie Kergy. Where would he 
le time meanwhile? . . . 
it really be in Lando's com- 

And was the business they 
settle really such as to render 
•ssible for him to spend this 
jning with me? . . . Would 
lave been a thousand times 
to have remained silent, and, 
was really our last day, and 
e to leave on the next, would 
lave been wiser in me to have 
: wholly with him, . . . even 
included her? . . . Had I 
nmitted an irreparable folly 
ling to this explosion of un- 
ible anger? This was indu- 
, but it was too late to remedy 
le die was cast. Lorenzo 
tie ! I passed the afternoon, 
at of the Sunday before, at 
, but was pursued by a thou- 
istractions which I had not 
e strength to resist. On the 
•y, I took pleasure in dwell- 
:hem, and my mind wandered 
t any effort on my part to 
t it. I neglected, on the very 
my life when I had the most 
f lig^t, courage, and assist- 
D have Recourse to the only 
whence they are to be obtain- 
i I returned home without 
uttered a prayer. 

hours later I was at the 
de Kergy, and in the same 
vhere just a week before I 
It such lively emotion and 
/ed such delightful hopes ! 
i! what a contrast between 
lings on that occasion and 
►f to-day ! I seemed to have 
s many years since as there 
en days ! . . . 

*. de Kergy advanced to meet 
[ entered, and I saw she no- 
the change in my face the 
it she looked at me. I did 



not know how to feign what I did 
not feel, and she had had too much 
experience not to perceive I had 
undergone some pain or chagrin 
since the evening before. She ask- 
ed me no questions, however, but, 
on the contrary, began to speak of 
something foreign to myself; and 
this did me good. !fc soon felt my 
painful emotions diminish by de- 
grees, and a change once more in 
the atmosphere around me, as when 
one passes from one clime to an- 
other. 

The guests were but few in num- 
ber, and all friends of the family.. 
Diana, prettier than ever, and so 
lively as to excite my envy, was de- 
lighted to see me, but did pot ob- 
serve the cloud on my brow ; and 
if she had, she would have been in- 
capable of fathoming the cause.. 
She hastened to point out the vari- 
ous guests who had arrived. 

" They are all friends," said she ; 
" for mother said you were coming 
to get a little respite from society." 

Mme. de Kergy presented them 
to me one by one, and among the * 
persons introduced were several 
of celebrity, whom I regarded with 
all the interest a first meeting adds 
to renown. But I saw nothing of 
Diana's brother among those pre- 
sent, and was beginning to wonder 
if I should never see him again, 
when, just as dinner was ready, he 
made his appearance. He bowed 
to me at a distance, appearing to 
have forgotten it was^his place to 
escort me to the table. A sign 
from his mother seemed to bring 
him to himself, and he Qffered me 
his arm with some confusion, 
though without ftny awkwardness. 
But after taking a seat beside me, 
he remained for some moments 
without speaking, and then address- 
ed his conversatvotv. lo <i\!c^^\^ Sxv- 
stead of me. 1 ^^n« V^ ^^'^^ V^x 
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some reason embarrassed, and I 
was confused myself; for such 
things are contagious. He soon 
recovered his accustomed ease, 
however, and when he finally ad- 
dressed me it was with a simplicity 
that set me, on my part, entirely 
at ease. His conversation surpris- 
ed and pleased me, and I felt I 
conversed better with him than any 
one else. There was nothing tri- 
fling in what he said, and, above all, 
he refrained from everything like a 
compliment, direct or indirect, and 
even from every subject that might 
lead either to me or himself. 
Women generally like nothing so 
much as a style of conversation 
that shows the effect they produce, 
so it was not astonishing it had 
been employed with me as well as 
with otHers. But this language 
had always embarrassed and dis- 
pleased me, and I now felt propor- 
tionately pleased with the unusual 
way in which I was addressed — a 
way that seemed to raise me in my 
own estimation. And yet he did 

enot try to absorb my attention, but 
gave others ai> opportunity of tak- 
ing part in the c?!nversation. 

It soon became general, and I 
stopped to listen. I had then the 
pleasure — a new one for me— of 
witnessing a kind of game in which 
thoughts and opinions fly from one 
to another, wit mingles with gravity, 
and the intellect is brightened by 
contact with the brilliancy of others. 
Gilbert was not the only one in 
this circle who knew how to inter- 
est without fatiguing, and excite, 
not by ridicule, but by a better 
kind of wit, the hearty, cordial 
laugh that wounds neither the 
absent nor the present ! 

What struck me especially was 
the interest and almost deference 
with, which a man of well-known 

eloquence^ whose opinions had 



weight with every one, endeavored 
to draw forth the opinions of others. 
It might have been said he listened 
even better than he talked. 

Thus during the whole time we 
were at table, and the evening that 
followed, I realized the true mean- 
ing of the word conversation in a 
country where it originated, in the 
social world where it was coined, 
and in the language which is, of all 
mediums, the most delicate, the 
most perfect, and the most univer- 
sal. 

In spite of myself, I felt my sad- 
ness gradually vanish, and my laugh 
more than once mingled freely in 
the merriment of others. I saw 
that Mme. de Kergy observed this 
with pleasure, and a benevolent 
smile increased the habitual sweet- 
ness of her expression. She was a 
woman whose unvarying serenity 
was the result of great suffering, and 
who now sought nothing in this 
world but the happiness of others; 
to whose pains she was as fully 
alive as she was full of profound 
compassion. 

She wore mourning, not only for 
her husband, but a number of 
children, of whom Gilbert and 
Diana were the sole survivors. 
But far from centring her affection 
on them, she seemed to have given 
to all who were young the love she 
had cherished for those who were 
gone, and the vacant places they 
had left in her maternal heart. I 
could not help regarding her with 
astonishment, for I belonged to a 
country where it is more common 
to die of grief than to learn how to 
live under its burden. I returned 
Mme. de Kergy 's smile, and for an 
hour felt gay and almost happy. 
But by degrees the burden, remov- 
ed for an instant, fell back on my 
heart. The reality of my troubles, 
and tVi^ thougjit of bidding farewell 
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his delightful circle of friends, 
i me with a melancholy it was 
ossible to repress. The regret 

weighed on my heart was for 
Dment as profound as that we 
for our country when we fear 
;r to behold it again. 

remained seated in an arm- 

r near the fire-place, and fell 

a revery which was favored by 

la, who was at the piano. She 

at that moment playing with 
mmmate skill an air of Chopin's 
:h seemed to give expression 
ly very thoughts. . . . 
awoke from my long revery, and 
a blush mount to my very fore- 

1 when, raising my eyes, I found 
lert's fixed on mine. . . . And 

2 were veiled With tears ! I 
ily brushed them away, stam- 
ing with confusion that Chopin's 
ic always affected my nerves, 

then, leaving my seat, I ap- 
Lched the piano, where Diana 
inued to play one air after 
:her. . . . Gilbert remained 
L a pensive manner in the place 
re I left him, looking at me 
1 a distance, and trying, per- 
5, to conjecture the cause of 
emotion. 

ut the approaching separation 
sufficient to account for this, 
as that very evening to bid a 
; farewell to these new friends, 
m perhaps I should never meet 



again in this world ! And when the 
hour came, and Mme. de Kergy 
clasped me for the last time in her 
arms, I made no effort to restrain my 
tears. Diana wept also, and, throw- 
ing her arms around my neck, said : 

** Oh ! do not forget me. I love 
you so much !" 

Her mother added with a tearful 
voice : 

" May God watch over you 
wherever you go, my dear Ginevra ! 
I shall follow you in spirit with as 
much interest as if I had known you 
always ! . . ." 

Gilbert offered me his arm, and 
conducted me to the carriage with- 
out uttering a word ; but as I was on 
the point of entering it he said : 

" Those you leave behind are 
greatly to be pitied, madame." 

"And I am much more so," I 
replied, my tears continuing to 
flow without restraint. 

He remained silent an instant, 
and then said : 

" As for me, madame, I may hope 
to see you again, for I shall go to 
Naples, . . . if I dare y 

" And why should you not dare } 
You know well we shall expect you 
and welcome you as a friend." 

He made no reply, but after 
helping me into the carriage, and I 
had given him my hand, as I bade 
him adieu, he answered in a low 
tone ; " Au revoirT 
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ur journey through France and 
iss the Alps did not in the least 
inish the impressions of my last 
5 in Paris. But everything was 
gled in my recollections like the 
and regret I felt at my depar- 
— ^joy and regret, both of which 
d reason to feel, though I did 
try to fathom their cause. I 
only conscious that in more 



than one way the repose and hap- 
piness of our life were threatened, 
and it was necessary we should 
take flight. It seemed as if we 
could not go fast enough or far 
enough. The very rapidity with 
which we travelled by railway was 
delightfully soothing, for it second- 
ed my wishes. Th^ ^vid^i^x^Ocv-axv.^ 
of scenery and cVvcaaX.^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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different aspect of the towns as 
soon as we crossed the mountains, 
also gave me pleasure, because all 
this greatly added in my imagina- 
tion to the distance we had so 
rapidly come. 

Lorenzo also, though doubtless 
for a different reason, seemed more 
at ease after we left Paris, and 
gradually resumed his usual manner 
towards me. He never mentioned 
Faustina's nam^, and I had only 
ventured to speak timidly of her 
once. As we were on the point of 
leaving, I proposed writing her a 
farewell note, but he prevented me 
by hastily stammering something 
to this effect : that my absence the 
evening before was a sufficient ex- 
planation for not seeing her again, 
and it was useless to take the 
trouble of any further farewell. 

This new attitude surprised me. 
He had changed his mind, then, 
since the day he urged me so strong- 
ly to be her friend ! . . . It is true 
I had myself expressed a vehement 
desire — too vehement, perhaps ! — 
to break off this friendship. But 
he did not try in the least to profit 
by my present good- will to renew it. 
It was evident he no longer desired 
it himself. His only wish seemed 
to be to make me forget the scene 
that had occurred, as well as the 
cause that led to it. Why wis this 1 
If I had really been in the wrong, 
Avould he have forgiven me so read- 
ily ? If, instead of this, his con- 
science forced him to excuse me, 
did not the affection he now mani- 
fested prove his desire to repair 
wrongs he could not avow, and 
which perhaps I did not suspect ? 

These thoughts involuntarily 

crossed my mind and heart with 

painful rapidity. I loved Lorenzo, 

or rather, I felt the need of loving 

hirUf above all things. But if he 

himself loved me no longer, if lie 



had become treacherous, unfaithful* 
and untrue to his word, could I 
continue to love him ? Was this 
possible.^ . . . What would become 
of me in this case ? Merciful hea- 
vens ! . . ^ I asked myself these 
questions with a terror that could 
not have been greater had I been 
asking myself what would become 
of my eyes should they be deprived 
of light. And this comparison is 
just, for there could be no darker 
night than that which would have 
surrounded me had the ardent, pre- 
dominant feeling of my heart been 
left without any object. I might 
suitably have taken for my motto : 
Aimer ou mourir — either love or 
die — words often uttered in a jest- 
ing, romantic, or trifling way, but 
which were to me full of profound, 
mysterious meaning. But this 
meaning was hidden from me, and 
the day was still far distant when 
its signification would be made 
manifest ! 

After crossing the Alps and the 
Apennines, and passing through 
Florence and Rome, we at length 
proceeded towards Naples by the 
delightful route that formerly cross- 
ed the Pontine Marshes, Terracina, 
and Mola di Gaeta. Every one 
who returns to Italy the first time 
after leaving it experiences a feel- 
ing of intoxication and joy a thou- 
sand times more lively than when 
one goes there for the first time. 
The eyes wander around in search 
of objects which once gave them 
pleasure and it had been a sacrifice 
to leave. I yielded to this enjoy- 
ment without attempting to resist 
it. Sadness, moreover, did not be- 
long to my age, and, though in- 
tensely capable of it, it was by no 
means natural to me. During the 
first weeks after my return to Na- 
ples my mind was diverted from 
all jcaY Uo>i)c\^^ ^sw^ ^\vx\^tY by 
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elties that everything contri- 

;d to render efficacious and 

erful. 

1 the first place, I was glad to 

myself once more in my de- 
tful home, which, by the order 
^orenzo, had undergone a mul- 
ie of improvements during my 
jnce, and was now additionally 
ellished with the contents of 
boxes we had brought from 
s. It was Lorenzo's taste, and 
mine, which had dictated the 
ce of these numberless objects, 
chief value of which in my eyes 
derived from the estimation he 
:hed to them himself, 
he anxiety that clouded his 

seemed to have disappeared, 
appeared as delighted as I to 
himself at home, and was quite 
osed to resume his favorite oc- 
Ltion in his studio. Conse- 
itly, the clouds soon began to 
erse from my soul; the sun 
; more began to brighten my 

Drenzo soon insisted, with an 
estness equal to that he had 
re shown to have me all to 
>elf, that my door should now 
:onstantly open. My drawing- 
fi was filled with people of the 

society and highest rank in 
les, and, thanks to their cordi- 

and natural turn for sudden 
Qacies (a characteristic, charm- 
trait in that delightful region), 
;ad of feeling at all embarrassed 
ng so many new acquaintances, 
t as if surrounded by friends I 
always known and loved, 
bove all, I at last saw Livia 
I more, and though through a 
>le grate, which prevented me 
I embracing her, it afforded me 
malloyed happiness which left 
egrets. 

be monastery she entered was 
ited at one extremity of Na- 



ples, which could only be reached 
by traversing an endless number of 
narrow, gloomy, Avinding streets, in 
which it seemed impossible to 
move a step without knocking 
down the people on foot, over- 
throwing their shops, and even 
kitchens, established in the open 
air ; and, if in a carriage, crushing 
the children playing, running about, 
or sleeping in the sun. 

The first time a person ventures 
into such streets he is terrified at 
every step, and wonders he is al- 
lowed there. He feels guilty and 
like apologizing to every one he 
meets. But he soon sees he has 
done no harm; that everybody, 
young and old, mothers and chil- 
dren, the passers-by, the coachmen, 
and even the horses themselves, are 
endowed with a dexterity, good-hu- 
mor, and at the same time an en- 
ergy that make their way through 
everything. In a word, they all 
have such quickness of sight, hear- 
ing, and motion that not a day 
passes in which miracles of skill 
are not effected in these narrow 
streets, which not only prevent ac- 
cidents froni happening, but even 
from being feared, and you are at 
last unwilling to admit there is any 
crowd in Naples so compact, any 
street so narrow, or any descent so 
perilous, as to make it necessary to 
leave the vehicle you are in, or 
which the coachman who drives, 
and the horses he manages, cannot 
pass without danger. 

At the end of some such way as 
I have described it was necessary, 
in addition to all this, in order to 
reach the monastery I am speaking 
of, to stop at the foot of an acclivi- 
ty the horses could not ascend, not 
on account of its steepness, Avhich 
would have been no obstacle, but • 
because every now and then there 
were steps \.o ^sioAWx-ax^ n^^ ^^'cj^jN. 
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of peaestnans, but which rendered 
it impassable for equipages of any- 
kind whatever. It had therefore to 
be ascended on foot, and, when once 
at the top, there was still a flight 
of fifteen or twenty steps to climb 
before reaching the broad terrace 
or platform before the gate through 
which strangers were admitted to 
the convent. 

If this ascent was difficult, it 
must be confessed one felt repaid 
for the trouble of making it by the 
view from the terrace. Here the 
visitor wandered along the narrow, 
gloomy streets through the old, his- 
toric city, as well as its more ele- 
gant quarters, towards that side of 
the bay where Vesuvius was to be 
seen in its most striking aspect, and 
from the summit of the volcano 
followed its descent to the vast, 
smiling plain, more charming even 
in that direction than that to the 
sea by Ottagno, Stabia, and Castel- 
lamare. On every side the eye re- 
posed on the verdant orange-trees 
growing in numberless gardens. 
Such was the outer world that en- 
circled my sister's cloistered home. 
Such was the view from every win- 
dow on this side of the convent. 
On the other there was a more 
quiet prospect, perhaps even better * 
suited to contemplation — that of 
the cloister, with its broad arcades 
of fine architecture, which sur- 
rounded an enclosure planted with 
lemon-trees, in the centre of which 
stood a massive antique fountain 
of marble. The pines of Capo di 
Monte stood out against the clear 
sky, further off were the heights of 
Sant' Elmo, and along the horizon 
stretched the majestic line of moun- 
tains which form the background 
of the picture. 

When able to tear my eyes from 

this magnificent prospect, lit up by 

a/7 the fires of the setting sun, 1 



suddenly found myself in the 
somewhat gloomy vestibule of the 
monastery, whence I was conduct- 
ed to a large parlor divided by 
a grate, behind which fell a long, 
black curtain. Here I was left 
alone, with the assurance I should 
soon see my sister. I felt an emo- 
tion I had not anticipated, and for 
the first time it seemed as if the 
most horrible separation had taken 
place between us. The admiration 
I had just experienced, and my joy 
at the prospect of seeing her again, 
both vanished. My heart swelled 
with painful emotion, and it was 
with more terror than devotion I 
looked up at a large crucifix — the 
only ornament on the bare wall in 
front of the gri/ie. As to the grate 
itself, it filled me with horror, and 
I did not dare look at it. 

All at once I heard the sound of 
a light step, the curtain was drawn 
quickly aside, and a beloved voice 
softly uttered my name: "Gina!" 
Turning around, I saw Livia, my 
sister, standing before me! The 
shock I received could not have 
been greater if, supposing her dead, 
I had seen her descend from the 
skies and appear thus suddenly be- 
fore me. She wore the white veil 
of a novice, and her habit, as well 
as the band across her forehead and 
the guimpe around her neck, was of 
the same color. Her face was radi- 
ant. The dazzling rays of the set- 
ting sun suddenly poured in through 
the door of the cloister, left open 
behind her, and she seemed to be 
wholly enveloped in light. I gazed 
at her speechless with affection, 
surprise, and I know not tvrhat 
other indefinable emotion. ... I 
was almost afraid to address her; 
but she did not appear to observe 
it. The words that rapidly fell 
from her lips were animated, na- 
tuia\, and aS^c\!\oTi^\.^ ^& ever— 
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e affectionate even. And there 
the same tone of anxious so- 
ude. But she was calmer, 
e serene, and even more gentle, 
, though at times she had the 
e tone of decision, there was 
trace of the sadness and auste- 
she sometimes manifested, in 
2 of herself, in former times 
n an invisible cross darkened 
y thing around her. The band 
concealed her hair revealed 
e clearly the extreme beauty of 
eyes, and while I stood gazing 
er as if I had never studied her 
ires before, I felt she spoke 
|r in saying " the grates of the 
/ent should neither hide her 
nor her heart from me." Never 
the one, I thought, so faithfully 
cted the other. 

s to her, she by no means per- 
ed' the effect she had produced, 
was anxious to hear all I had 
I doing while absent, and asked 
3ne question after another with 
same familiarity with which we 
I to converse when side by side, 
i to be able to open my heart 
his way, I forgot, when I be- 
all I had to say if I would 
:eal nothing from her. But my 
)unt soon became confused, and 
ddenly stopped. 
Gina mia ! said she, " you do 
tell me everything. Why is 
? Is it because you think I no 
:er take any interest in your 
.dly affairs .>" 

It is not that alone, Livia, but 
really very difficult to speak 
*aris and the senseless life I led 
e before this grate and while 
ing at you as you are now." 
I shall always take as much 
sure in listening to you," said 
"as you do in talking to me. 
idmit, when our good aunt, 
na Clelia, comes to see me 
I her daughters, I often assume 



a severe air, and tell them what I 
think of the world ; . . . but I must 
confess my aunt does not get angry 
with me, for she depends on ray 
vocation to procure husbands for 
Mariuccia and Teresina, who are 
worthy of them, because, as she 
says, a person who consecrates her- 
self to God brings good-luck to all 
the family. She no longer regards 
me as 2^ jettatrice^ I assure you !" 

She laughed as she said this, and 
I could not help exclaiming with 
surprise and envy : 

" Livia, how happy you are to be 
so cheerful !" 

Her face resumed its usual ex- 
pression of sweet gravity, as she re^ 
plied : 

^* I am cheerful, Gina, because I 
am happy. But you were former- 
ly livelier than I. Why are you no 
longer so, my dear sister.? Cheer- 
fulness is for those whose souls are 
at peace." 

"O Livia!" I cried, not able 
to avoid a sincere reply to so di- 
rect a question, " my heart is 
heavy with sorrow, I assure you, 
and the cheerfulness you speak of 
is frequently wanting." 

She started with surprise at these 
words, and questioned me with an 
• angelic look. 

I did not delay my reply. I felt 
the need of opening my heart, and 
resumed the account I had broken 
off. I described without any cir- 
cumlocution the life of pleasure to 
which I had given myself up, at 
first through curiosity and inclina- 
tion, and in the end with weariness 
and disgust. I spoke of the day 
at Paris when fervor, devotion, and 
good impulses awoke in my soul, 
my meeting Mme. de Kergy, and 
all I had seen and felt in the pla- 
ces I had visited in her company. 

Finally, I etideavot^d^ -^^^xVw -^ 
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hopes and wishes with respect to 
Lorenzo, and the nature of the pro- 
jects and ambition I had for him. 
With a heart still affected at- the 
remembrance I depicted the new 
happiness — the new and higher 
life I had dreamed of for him as 
well as myself! 

Livia listened with joy to this 
part of my story, and her face 
brightened while I was speaking. 
But, without explaining the cause 
of my disappointment, I ended by 
telling her how complete it was, 
and this awoke so many bitter re- 
membrances at once that I was 
suffocated with emotion, and for 
some moments I was unable to 
continue. . . . 

A cloud passed over her brow, 
and she suffered me to weep some 
moments in silence. 

" Your wishes were good and holy, 
Ginevra," said she at length, " and 
God will bless them sooner or later." 

I paid no heed to her words. A 
torrent of bitterness, jealousy,, and 
grief inundated my heart, and, feel- 
ing at liberty to say v.'hat concern- 
ed no one but myself, I gave vent 
to thoughts I had often dwelt on 
in silence, but now uttered aloud 
with vehemence and without any 
restriction. 

Livia listened without interrupt- 
ing me, and seemed affected at my 
impetuosity. Standing motionless 
on the other side of the grille^ her 
hands crossed under her long, Avhite 
scapular, and her downcast, thought- 
ful eyes fastened on the ground, 
she seemed for a time to be listen- 
ing rather to the interior voice of 
my soul than to the words I utter- 
ed. At length she slowly raised 
her eyes, and said with an accent 
difificult to describe : 

" You say your heart feels the 

need of some object of affection — 

tJiat not to love would be death? 



You need, too, the assurance that 
the one you love is wholly worthy 
of your affection } . , , Really," 
continued she, smiling, "one would 
say you wish Lorenzo to be per- 
fect, which of course he is not, even 
if as faultless as man is capable of 
being." 

She stopped, and the smile that 
played on -her lips became almost 
celestial. One would have said a 
ray of sunlight beamed across her 
face. She continued : 

"I understand you, Ginevra; I 
understand you perfectly, perhaps 
even better than you do yourself, 
but I am not capable of solving 
the enigma that perplexes you — of 
drawing aside the veil that now 
obscures the light. . . . Oh ! if I 
could!" said she, clasping her 
hands and raising her eyes to hea- 
ven with fervor. " To solve all your 
doubts — to give you the light ne- 
cessary to comprehend this mys- 
tery clearly — would require a mira- 
cle beyond the power of any hu- 
man being. God alone can effect 
this. May he complete his work! 
May you merit it !" 

The bell rang, and we hastily 
took leave of each other. It was 
dusk when I left her. She assured 
me I could make her a similar visit 
every week, and this prospect made 
me happy. I was happy to have 
seen her — happy to feel she could 
still descend to my level from the 
holier region she inhabited, and 
that there was nothing to hinder me 
from enjoying in the future the 
sweet intercourse of the past. 

But however fully I opened my 
heart to Livia, I should have con- 
sidered it profaning the purity of 
the air I breathed in her presence 
to utter the name of Faustina Reali. 
And, without knowing why, neither 
did I mention the name of Gilbert 
de Ket^Y. 
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.pies at that time was styled by 

one " a sraall capital and a 

city," and this designation 

correct. The society, though 

small scale, was of the very 

;st grade, consisting of an 

)cracy exempt from the least 

litiness, and retaining all the 

s and manners of bygone 

;. However frivolous this so- 

might be in appearance, its 

:ts were somewhat redeemed 

n originality and lack of af- 

tion which wholly excluded 

vexatious and insupportable 

I produced by frivolity and 

:nsion when, as often happens, 

are found together. With a 

exceptions, devoid of great 

its or very profound acquire- 

:s, it had wit in abundance, as 

as a singular aptitude for seiz- 

md comprehending everything. 

all this we add the most cordial 

Dtion and the readiest, warmest 

ome, it will at once be seen 

those Avho were admitted to 

circle could not help carrying 

1 an ineffaceable remembrance 

It the special, characteristic 
which distinguished Naples 
I every other city, large or small, 
strange to say, and yet true, 
itter absence of all gossip, slan- 
or ridicule. The women un- 
lously defended one another, 
no man, under the penalty of 
g considered ill-bred, ever ven- 
d to speak ill of oiie of their 
ber, unless perhaps by one of 
e slight movements of the fea- 
s which constitute, in that 
itry, a language apart — very 
uent, it is true, and perfectly 
*rstood by every one, but which 
;r produces the same effect as 
al words. It was generally 



said, and almost always with truth, 
whenever there was any new gos- 
sip in circulation, which sometimes 
happened, that "no doubt some 
stranger had a finger in it " ! To 
complete this picture, we will add 
that there was a circle of ladies in 
Neapolitan society who fully equal- 
led in beauty and grace the genera- 
tion before them, which was cele- 
brated in this respect throughout 
Italy. 

It may be affirmed, therefore, 
without fear of denial on the part 
of any contemporary, that the gene- 
ral result of all this was to produce 
a kind of beau-ideal of gay society. 

Among these ladies was one I par- 
ticularly remarked, and who speed- 
ily became my friend. Lorenzo 
had predicted this the day (after- 
wards so fatally memorable to me) 
when for the first time the name of 
the Gontessa Stella di San Giulio 
met my eyes. To tell the truth, this 
remembrance at first took away all 
desire to make h6r acquaintance. 
It seemed to me (yielding no doubt 
to a local superstition) that the day 
on which I first heard the name of 
Faustina could bring me no luck. 
But this prejudice was soon over- 
come. It was sufficient to see her 
to feel at once attracted towards her. 
At first sight, however, there was 
something imposing in her features 
and manner, but this impression 
immediately changed. As soon as 
she began to converse, her eyes, 
the pleasing outline of her face, 
and her whole person, were lit up 
by an enchanting smile on her half- 
open lips^-a smile that the pencil 
of Leonardo da Vinci alone could 
depict. It is among the women 
who served as models to this great, 
incomparable master that a like- 
ness to Stella must be sought. It 
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is by studying the faces of which 
he has left us the inimitable type 
we recognize, notwithstanding their 
smiling expression, a certain firm- 
ness and energy which exclude all 
idea of weakness, nonchalance, or 
indolence. Stella's physiognomy, 
too, expressed courage and patience, 
and they were predominant traits 
in her character. She was, how- 
ever, vivacious, versatile, and so 
lively as to seem at times to take 
too light a view of everything ; but, 
when" better known, no one could 
help admiring the rare faculty with 
which heaven enabled her to bear 
cheerfully the heavy trials of life, 
and feeling that her gayety was 
courage in its most attractive as- 
pect. 

Married at eighteen, she had 
seen this union, with which conve- 
nience had more to do than incli- 
nation, dissolved at the end of two 
years : her husband died soon after 
the birth of her only child. From 
that time family circumstances 
obliged her to live with an uncle, 
who was the guardian of her child, 
and had, in this capacity, the right 
to meddle with everything relating to 
both mother and daughter — a right 
which his wife, a woman of difficult 
and imperious temper, likewise ar- 
rogated in a manner that* would 
have exhausted the patience of any 
one else ; but Stella's never failed 
her. Feeling it important for the 
future interests of her little Angio- 
lina to accept the condition im- 
posed by her widowhood, she sub- 
mitted to it courageously without 
asking if there Avas any merit in so 
doing. Her liveliness, which had 
been so long subdued, returned be- 
neath the smiles of her child, and, 
as often happens to those who are 
young, nature gained the ascen- 
dency and triumphed 6ver all there 
»iaz>' to depress her. Angiolina was 



now five years old, and was grow- 
ing up without perceiving the 
gloomy atmosphere that surround- 
ed the nest of affection and joy in 
which her mother sheltered her, 
and the latter found her child so 
sweet a resource that she no longer 
seemed to feel anything was want- 
ing in her lot. 

This intimacy added much to 
the happiness of a life which began 
to please me far beyond my expec- 
tations. The gay world, with which 
I thought myself so completely dis- 
gusted, took a new and more sub- 
tle aspect in my eyes than that I 
had so soon become weary of. 
But in yielding to this charm it 
seemed to me I was pleasing Lo- 
renzo and seconding his desire to 
make our house one of the most 
brilliant in Naples. Nevertheless, 
he resumed his labors, and passed 
whole hours in his studio, where he 
seemed wholly absorbed, as for- 
merly, in his art. I found him 
there more than anywhere else, as 
he was before our fatal journey. 
He had begun again with renewed 
ardor on his Vestal, which was now 
nearly completed, and was consid- 
ered the most perfect work that 
ever issued from his hands. He 
attributed the honor of his success 
to his model, and, though formerly 
more annoyed than flattered by 
suffrages of this kind, I now wel- 
comed the compliment as a presage 
of days like those of former times. 

The first time I entered the stu- 
dio after my return I sought with 
jealous anxiety some trace of the 
remembrance that haunted me, and 
seemed to find it on every hand. 
In a Sappho whose passionate, tra- 
gical expression alone had struck 
me before, and the Bacchante 
which seemed at* once beautiful and 
repulsive, I imagined I could trace 
the ieatui^s, 2\a&\ \oo ^^xfect not 
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3e graven in the imagination of 
:ulptor in spite of himself. . . . 
iw them, above all, in a Proser- 
?, hidden by accident, or on 
pose, in an obscure corner of 

studio, which struck me as a 

den apparition of her fatal 

jty. Finally, I saw them also 

he other Vestal, to which the 

I sat for was the pendant. It 

then only I remembered with 
sure he said when he first be- 
it that no one before me had re- 
*d the ideal he was trying to 
►ody. 

[aunted by these recollections, 
gan to find my sittings in the 
iio painful and annoying, but 
d not manifest my feelings. I 

acquired some control over 
n, and felt it was not for my 
rest to revive, by a fresh dis- 
' of jealousy, a remembrance that 
led to be dormant, or again ex- 

a displeasure that appeared to 
xtinguished. Besides, the like- 
; that haunted me so persistent- 
ecame in time more vague and 
ertain, and seemed likely to 
ppear entirely. The current 
jayety and pleasure that now 
ounded me absorbed me more 
more. The very light of the 
at Naples is a feast for the heart 
'ell as the eyes. It is a region 

has no sympathy with gloom, 
ven the serious side of life, and 
ust be confessed that the social 
1 I have spoken of is not the 
t salutary and elevated in the 
Id. It must also be acknow- 
;ed that if it is not absolutely 

that this charming region is 
classic land of the far niente, as 
IS been called (for the number 
eople everywhere who do no- 
g make me think all skie^ and 
:limes favorable to them), it is 
*rtheless indubitable that every 

iee\s a, mingled excitement 



and languor at Naples which oWige 
him to struggle continually against 
the double temptation to enjoy at 
all hours the beauty of the earth 
and sky, and afterwards to give 
himself up unresistingly to the re- 
pose he feels the need of. When 
weary of this struggle, when nothing 
stimulates his courage to continue 
it, he is soon intoxicated and over* 
powered by the very pleasure of 
living. 'One day follows another 
without thinking to ask how they 
have been spent. The interest ta- 
ken in serious things grows less, 
the strength necessary for such 
things diminishes, all effort is bur- 
densome ; and as this joyous, futile 
life does not seem in any way wrong 
or dangerous, he no longer tries to 
resist it, but suffers the subtle poi- 
son which circulates in the air to in- 
fuse inactivity into the mind, indif- 
ference and effeminacy in the heart, 
and even to the depths of the soul 
itself. 

Such were the influences to which 
I gave myself up, but not without 
some excuse, perhaps. At my age 
this reaction of gayety and love of 
pleasure was natural. After the 
experience I had passed through, I 
felt the need of something to divert 
me — the need of forgetting. How, 
then, could I possibly resist all there 
was around me K) amuse and enable 
me to forget ? Of course I had not 
forgotten Mme. de Kergy, or Diana, 
or the eloquence of Gilbert, but I 
had nearly lost all the pure, noble, 
and soul-stirring sentiments my ac- 
quaintance with them had awak- 
ened ; and if any unacknowledged 
danger lurked therein, it had so 
ephemeral an influence on me that 
all trace was effaced, as a deadly 
odor passes away that we only 
inhaled for a moment. 

As for my charm>itv% Sk<&V\a.^^'^ 
no mote tV^OM^X. c^l ^n\\v^ \fiA. 
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advice than of setting me an ex- 
ample. She shared with me her 
happiest hours in the day, but I 
could not follow her in the coura- 
geous course of her hidden daily 
life. I did not see her during the 
hours when, with a brow as serene, 
a face as tranquil^ as that with 
which she welcomed me at a later 
hour, she immolated her tastes and 
wishes, and by the perpetual sacri- 
fice of herself earned the means 
of rendering her daughter as happy 
as she pleased. I saw her, on the 
contrary, during my daily drive 
with her and Angiolina — one of 
the greatest pleasures of the day 
for us all. To see them together, 
the mother as merry as the child, 
one would have supposed the one 
as happy, as fully exempt from all 
care, as the other ! . . . We often 
took long drives in this way, some- 
times beyond the extreme point of 
Posilippo, sometimes to Portici, or 
even to Capo di Monte. There we 
would leave our carriage and for- 
get ourselves in long conversations 
while Angiolina was running about, 
coming every now and then to 
throw herself into her mother's arms 
or mine. I loved her passionately, 
and it often seemed to me, as I 
embraced her, that I felt for her 
something of that love which is the 
strongest on earth, and makes us 
endure the privation of all other 
affection. Angiolina was, it is true, 
one of those children better fitted 
than most to touch the maternal 
fibre that is hidden in every woman- 
ly heart. She had accents, looks, 
and moods of silence which seemed 
to indicate a soul attentive to voices 
that are not of this world, and 
sometimes, at the sight of her ex- 
pressive childish face, one could 
not help wondering if she did not 
already hear those of heaven. 
Lorenzo from time to time made 



a journey to the North of Italy, in 
order to see to his property. His 
absence, always short, and invari- 
ably explained, caused me neither 
pain nor offence. He seemed hap- 
py to see me again at his return, and 
appeared to enjoy much more than 
I, even, the gay life we both led. 
He devoted his mornings to work, 
but spent his evenings with me, 
either in society or at the theatre 
of San Carlo, where, according to 
the Italian custom in those days, 
we went much less to enjoy the 
play, or even the music, than to 
meet our friends. As for gaming, 
I had reason to believe he had en- 
tirely renounced it, for he never 
touched a card in my presence. 
The twofold danger, therefore, 
which had threatened my peace, 
seemed wholly averted, and I once 
more resumed my way with confi- 
dence and security, as a bird, beat- 
en by the tempest, expands its 
wings at the return of the sun, and 
sings, as it flies heavenward, as if 
clouds and darkness were never to 
return ! 

But in the midst of thig new 
dawn of happiness I was gliding 
almost imperceptibly but rapidly 
down, and suffering my days to pass 
in constantly-increasing indolence. 
It is true my good Ottavia, who 
had been with me since Livia's en- 
trance at the convent, reminded 
me of the days and hours assigned 
for the practices of devotion she 
had taught me in my childhood, 
which, though not piety itself, serve 
to keep it alive. Without her I 
should probably have forgotten 
them all. I thought of nothing but 
how to be happy, and I was so be- 
cause I seemed to have recovered 
absolute empire over Lorenzo's 
heart. . . . My lofty aspirations 
for him had vanished like some 
faivciluV di^a.m no longer remera- 
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[. The charm of his mental 
ties and his personal attrac- 
gave him a kind of supremacy 
t circle where he occupied the 
lost rank, and' had every desir- 
pretext for gratifying his taste 
lisplay ; while, on the other 
, the aureola of genius that 
unded him prevented his life 
appearing, and even from be- 
vholly vain. 

was vain, however, as every 

life is that has no light from 

J. I was not yet wholly in- 

>le of feeling this, but I was 



becoming more and more incapable 
of suffering from it. 

It. is not in this way the vigor of 
the soul is maintained or renewed. 
Livia alone had not lost her benefi- 
cent influence over me. A word 
from her had the same effect as the 
strong, correct tone of the diapason, 
which gives the ear warning when 
the notes begin to flatten. Every 
descent, however gradual, is diffi- 
cult to climb again, and I did not 
at all perceive the ground I had 
lost till I found myself face to face 
with new trials and new dangers. 



XXV. 



reral months passed, however, 
•ut any change in my happy, 
•ubled life. Lando*s arrival, 
shortly after that of Mario, 
the chief incidents. Mario's 

were short and rare, for he 
m left my father. He loved 
!, now he was alone there, better 
he used to do ; and my father, 
'ed of a heavy responsibility 
le marriage of one daughter 
the vocation of the other, en- 
1 more than ever the com- 

of a son who gave him no 
:ty and prevented him from 
ig his solitude irksome. He 
lived now in the recollections 
e past and for his profession, 
Mario fulfilled with cheerful 
tedness the additional obliga- 

our departure had imposed 
ra. He came from time to 
to see his two sisters, and had 
ntirely lost the habit of favor- 
me with advice and remon- 
ces. Nevertheless, as my pre- 
position obliged me to make a 
in display he was not sorry to 
a part in, and as, on the whole, 
d not find my house disagree- 

it vras not as difficult as it 

was to win his approbation. 



particularly as, notwithstanding the 
frivolous life I led, I was still (per- 
haps a strange thing) wholly de-. 
void of coquetry and vanity, which, 
almost as much as my affection for 
Lorenzo, served as a safeguard in 
the world, and not only shielded 
me from its real dangers, but from 
all criticism. This point acknow- 
ledged, Mario, who did not consi- 
der himself dispensed by my mar- 
riage from watching over my repu- 
tation, was as kind to me now as 
he would have been implacable had 
it been otherwise. As I, on my 
side, by no means feared his 
oversight, and he brought news 
of my father and recalled the 
memories of the past, which I 
continued to cherish in my p^resent 
life, I welcomed him with affection, 
and his visits always afforded me 
pleasure. 

As to Lando, he had been forced 
to tear himself away from Paris, and 
devote to economy an entire year 
, which he had come very reluctantly 
to spend in the bosom of his family. 
He at once observed with astonish- 
ment that I was happier at Naples 
than at Paris. As for him, he de- 
clared life in a small city was an 
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impossibility, and he should pass 
the time of his exile in absolute ex- 
clusion. But he contented him6elf 
with carrying this Parisian nostalgia 
from one drawing-room to another, 
exhaling his complaints sometimes 
in Italian (continually grasseyant\ 
sometimes in French sprinkled 
with the most recent argoty only 
comprehensible to the initiated. 
But as, in spite of all this, his natu- 
ral good-humor was never at fault, 
everything else was overlooked, and 
he was welcomed everywhere; so 
existence gradually became endu- 
rable, and he resigned himself to 
it so completely that by the time 
the Carnival approached he was so 
thoroughly renaturalized that no 
one was more forward than he in 
preparing and organizing all the 
amusements with which it termi- 
nates at Naples — vehicles, costumes, 
confetti^ and flowers for the Toledo ;* 
suppers, dominos, and disguises for 
the Festini di San Carlo, f without 
reckoning the great fancy ball at 
the Accademia ; J and, to crown all, 
private theatricals with a view to 
Lent. With all this, he had ample 
means of escaping all danger of 
dying of ennui before Easter ! . . . 
I must acknowledge, however, 
that he found me as much disposed 
to aid him as any one. I was in 
one of those fits of exuberant gayety 
which at Naples, and even at Rome, 
sometimes seize even the most 
reasonable and sensible people 
during the follies of the Carnival. 
But it must be confessed these 
follies had not in Italy the gross, 
vulgar, and repulsive aspect which 
public gayety sometimes assumes 

* The Strada di Toledo, where the maskers as- 
semble, and the combats with confetti take place 
during the Carnival. 
t Bals vtasqu^s. 

X The name of the place where large public and 
private balls are given by the Neapolitan nobility, to 
whom one must belong to have the right to sub- 
tcnbe 



at Paris on similar occasions. One 
would suppose everybody at Paris 
more or less wicked at Carnival 
time ; whereas at Rome and Naples 
everybody seems to be more or less 
childlike. Is this more in appear- 
ance than reality ? Must we believe 
the amount of evil the same every- j 
where during these days devoted 
to pleasure ? I cannot say. At 
Rome, we know, no less than at 
Paris and Naples, while people on 
the Corso are pelting each other 
with confetti and lighting the moc- 
colettiy the churches are also illumi- 
nated, and anunierous crowd, pros- 
trate before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed on the altars, pray in order 
to expiate the follies of the merry 
crowd. But it seems to me no one 
who has made the comparison 
would hesitate to acknowledge a 
great difference in the gayety of 
these places, as well as the different 
amusements it inspires. 

Stella was in as gay a mood as 
I. Angiolina (whose right it was) 
could not have prepared more en- 
thusiastically than we to throw con- 
fetti at every one we * met, or pelt 
the vehicles in which most of the 
gentlemen of the place, arrayed in 
various disguises, drive up and 
down the Toledo. These vehicles 
are stormed with missiles from 
every balcony they pass, and they 
reply by handfuls of confetti and 
flowers thrown to the highest 
stories, either by means of cornets, 
or by instruments expressly for this 
purpose, or by climbing the staging 
cnade on the carriages to bring the 
combatants nearer together. 

Lorenzo, Lando, and even ^lario 
were enrolled among the number 
to man a wonderful gondola of the 
XV th century, all clad in the cos- 
tume of that period, and Lorenzo^ 
by his taste and uncommon acquire- 
ments oi a\\ V\\\A^^ contributed to 
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er this masquerade almost in- 
tin g from an artistic and his- 
point of view, and he was as 
>us about it as any one. 
e were in the very midst of 
I preparations when one mom- 
le told me with an air of vexa- 
he had. just received a letter 
his agent which would oblige 
to be absent several days. But 
as only to go to Bologna this 
, and would be back without 
he eve of Jeudi^Gras* the day 
. for the last exhibition of the 
iola. But his departure afflict- 
le the more because he had not 
absent for a long time, and I was 
nger used to it. I did not, there- 
conceal my annoyance. But as 
seemed to be equally great,! 
ly saw him depart, not without 
it, but without the least shade 
y former distrust, 
le Carnival was late that year, 
the coming of spring was al- 
y perceptible in the air. I 
passed two hours with Stella in 
park of Capo di Monte, while 
iolina was filling her basket 
the violets .that grew among the 
5. Our enjoyment was increas- 
)y ^he freshness of the season 
the enchanting sky of Naples. 
n the circumstances of a per- 
5 life are not absolutely at vari- 
; with the beauty of nature, he 
a transport here not experienc- 
n any other place. That day 
as happier and merrier than 
1, and yet, as we were about to 
I the park, I all at once felt 
vague kind of sadness which 
ys throws its cloud over exces- 
joy. 

Dne moment longer, Stella,'* 
I, " it is so lovely here. I never 
the sea and sky so blue before ! 
inot bear to go home.* 

♦ Thursday before Lent. 



" Remain as long as you please, 
Ginevra. I am never tired, you 
know, of the beautiful prospect be- 
fore us ! Nature is to me a mother* 
a friend, and a support. She has 
so often enabled me to endure 
life.*' 

"Poor Stella!'* said I with a 
slight remorse, for I felt I was too 
often unmindful of the difference in 
our lots. 

But she continued with her 
charming smile : 

*'You see, Ginevra, they say I 
have /<? sang joyeitx ! which meaijs, 
I suppose, that I have a happy dis- 
position. When all other means 
fail of gratifying m/ natural turn, I 
can do it by looking around me. 
The very radiance of the heavens 
suffices to fill me with torrents of 
joy." 

At that moment Angiolina ran 
up with a little bunch of violets 
she had tied together, and gave 
them to her mother. Stella took 
the child up in her arms. 

" Look, Ginevra. See how blue ^ 
my Angiolina's eyes are. Their 
color is a thousand times lovelier 
than that of the sky or sea, is it 
not } Come, let us not talk of Jny 
troubles," continued she, as her 
daughter threw her arms around 
her neck, and leaned her cheek 
against hers. "This treasure is 
sufficient; I ask no other.** 

" Yes, Stella, you are right. To 
enjoy such a happiness I would 
give all I possess." 

"God will doubtless grant you 
this happiness some day,'* reolied 
she, smiling. 

Our merriment, interrupted for a 
moment, now resumed its course. 
It was time to go home, and we re- 
turned without delay to the carriage, 
which awaited us at the gate of 
the park. 

It was Tuesday, the day but one 
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before Jeudi-Gras ; consequently 
I expected Lorenzo the following 
day. All the preparations for the 
masquerade were completed, and 
in passing by the door of my aunt, 
Donna Clelia, who lived on the 
Toledo, I proposed to Stella we 
sliould call to make sure she had 
attended to her part ; for it was 
from her balcony the first great 
contest with confetti was to take 
place the next day but one. 

Donna Clelia, as I have remark- 
ed, felt a slight degree of ill-humor 
at the time of my marriage. But 
she speedily concluded to regard 
the event with a favorable eye. It 
v/ould doubtless have been more 
agreeable to be able to say : " The 
duke, my son-in-law **; but if she 
could not have this satisfaction, it 
was something to be able to say : 
'* My niece, the duchess," and my 
aunt did not deny herself this 
pleasure. 

Besides, she anticipated another 
advantage of more importance — of 
obtaining an entrance by my means 
to high life, which hitherto she had 
only seen at an immeasurable dis- 
tance ; and she was still more anx- 
ious to introduce her daughters 
than to enter herself. From the 
day of my marriage, therefore, she 
resolved to establish herself at Na- 
X-)les, and this resolution had already 
had the most happy results. Tere- 
sina and Mariuccia were large girls, 
rather devoid of style, but not 
of beauty. Thanks to our relation- 
ship, they were invited almost every- 
where, and the dream of their mo- 
ther was almost realized. As I had 
indubitably contributed to this, and 
they had the good grace to acknow- 
ledge it, I was on the best terms 
with them as well as with Donna 
Clelia. The latter, it will be readily 
imagined, had enthusiastically ac- 
ceded to my request to allow the 



cream of the beau monde to occupy 
her balconies on Jeudi-GraSj and we 
found her now in the full tide of the 
preparations she considered neces- 
sary for so great an event. 

My aunt had apartments of good 
size on the first floor of one of the 
large palaces on the Strada di Tole- 
do. They were dark and gloomy 
in the morning, like all in that lo- 
cality, but in the evening, when hei 
drawing-rooms were lit up, they 
produced a very good effect. As 
to Donna Clelia herself, when her 
voluminous person was encased in 
a suit of black velvet, and her locks, 
boldly turned back, had the addi- 
tion of a false chignon^ a plume of 
red feathers, and superb diamonds, 
she sustained very creditably, as I 
can testify, the part of a dignified 
matron, and it was easy to see she 
had been in her day handsomer 
than either of her daughters. But 
when she received us on this occa- 
sion, enveloped in an enormous 
wrapper, which indicated that, in 
spite of the advanced hour, she had 
not even begun her toilet, and with 
her hair reduced to its simplest 
expression, she presented quite a 
different aspect. She was, h'owever, 
by no means disconcerted when we 
made our appearance, but met us, 
on the contrary, with open arms ; for 
she was very glad of an opportunity 
of explaining all the arrangements 
she was at that instant occupied in 
superintending, which likewise ac- 
counted for the ndglig^ in which we 
surprised her. She took us all 
through the drawing-rooms, point- 
ing out in the penumbra the places, 
here and there, where she intended 
to place a profusion of flowers. 
Here a large table would stand, 
loaded with everything that would 
aid us in repairing our strength 
during the contest ; and there 
were getvum^ \.w\i^ iox \\v^ confetti, 
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we should find an inexhaus- 
jupply of ammunition. My 
ras rich. She spared noth- 
: her own amusement or to 
others, and never had she 
a better occasion for spend- 
r money. She had already 
wo successful soirieSy at which 
ge drawing-rooms were filled, 
s crowd did not include ev- 
[y, and those who were ab- 
ere precisely those she was 
nxiotis to have, and the very 
^ho, on Jeudi'GraSy were to 
jr the pleasure of making use 
rooms. She- did not dream 
loming their motives ; it was 
1 to have their presence, 
ast, after examining and ap- 
g everything, as disorder 
i in the drawing-roo^n, my 
>ok us to her chamber. She 
Jtella and myself two arm- 
that were there, placed on 
or a supply of biscuits, can- 
:hestnuts, and mandarines for 
ina's benefit, and seated her- 
1 the foot of her bedstead, 
for a seat the bare wood ; the 
ss, pillows, and coverings be- 
lled up during the day, ac- 
g to the Neapolitan custom, 
\ enormous bale of goods, at 
Lher end of the bedstead, 
g herself with an immense fan, 
she vigorously waved to and 
e set herself to work to en- 
us. First, she replied to my 
Dns: 

m ask where the ragazze* 
. . I didn't tell you, then, they 
ne on a trip to Sorrento with 
ronessa?'* 

>, Zia Clelia, you did not tell 
^Vhen will they return?" 
1 ! in a short time. I expect 
before night. It was such 
rather yesterday! They did 

•The girls. 



not like to refuse to accompany the 
baroness, but it would not please 
them to lose two days of the Carni- 
val, and the baroness wouldn't, for 
anything in the world, miss her part 
at San Carlo. Teresina is to go 
there with her this evening." 

The baroness in question was a 
friend of my aunt's whom she parti- 
cularly liked to boast of before me. 
If she was indebted to me for some 
of the acquaintances she was so 
proud of, she lost no opportunity 
of reminding me that for this one 
she was solely indebted to herself. 

"Ah! Ginevra mia! . . ." con- 
tinued she, " you have a fine house,, 
to be sure — I can certainly say no- 
thing to the contj-ary; but if you 
could only see that of the baron- 
ess !.. . Such furniture ! Such 
mirror's ! Such gilding ! . . . And 
then what a view !...** 

Here my aunt kissed the ends of 
her five fingers, and then opened 
her whole hand wide, expressing 
by this pantomime a degree of ad- 
miration for which words did not 
sufiice. . . . 

"How.>" said Stella with an 
air of surprise. " I thought her 
house was near here, and that there 
was no view at all. It seems to me 
she can see nothing from her win- 
dows." 

" No view !" cried Donna Clelia. 
" No view from the baroness' 
house ! . • . See nothing from 
her windows ! . . . What a strange 
mistake, Contessa Stella ! You are 
in the greatest error. You can see 
everything from her windows — 
everything/ Not a carriage, not a 
donkey, not a horse, not a man or 
woman on foot or horseback or in 
a carriage, can pass by without 
being seen; and as all the draw- 
ing-rooms are at primo piano^ you 
can see them as plainly as I see 
you, and distinguish the color of 
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their cravats and the sjiape of the 
ladies* cloaks." 

. "Ah ! yes, yes, Zia Clelia, you are 
right. It is Stella who is wrong. 
The baroness has an admirable 
view, and quite suited to her 
tastes." 

"And then," continued Donna 
Clelia, waving her fan more delib- 
erately to give greater emphasis to 
her words, " a situation unparallel- 
ed in the whole city of Naples ! . . . 
A church on one side, and the new 
theatre on the other ! And so near 
.at the right and left that— rimagine 
it ! — there is a little gallery, which 
-she has the key of, on one side, 
leading to the church ; and on the 
other a passage, of which she also 
has the key, which leads straight to 
her box in the theatre ! I ask if you 
can imagine anything more conve- 
nient } . , , But, apropos, Ginevra, 
have you seen Livia lately ?*' 
" Yes, I see her every week." 
" Ah ! par exempU^* said Don- 
na Clelia, folding her hands, " there 
is a saint for you ! But I have 
stopped going to see her since the 
Carnival began, because every time 
I go I feel I ought to become bet- 
ter, and the very next day oflf I go 
to confession. ... It has precise- 
ly the same effect on the ragazze j 
so they have begged me not to 
take them to the convent again be- 
fore Ash- Wednesday." 

Stella, less accustomed than I 
to my aunt's style of conversation, 
burst into laughter, and I did the 
same, though I thought she express- 
ed very well in her way the effects 
of her visits at the convent. At 
that minute the doors opened with 
a bang, and Teresina and Mariuc- 
cia made their appearance, loaded 
with flowers. At the sight of us 
there were exclamations of joy : 
'*0 Ginevra.] . . . Contessal 
. -5* /a i^amHna I Che placer t \ 
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How delightful to find yoa 
here! " 

A general embrace all around. 
Then details of all kinds — a stream 
of words almost incomprehensible. 

" Ou tempo I Che bellezza I CIu 
paradise ! They had been amused 
quanta mat! And on the way back, 
moreover, they had met Don Lan- 
dolfo, and Don Landolfo had invit- 
ed Teresina to dance a cotillon 
with him at the ball to-morrow. 
. . . And Don Landolfo said Mari- 
uccia's toilet at the ball last Sat- 
urday was un amore r 

It should be observed here that 
everything Lando said was taken 
very seriously in tliis household. His 
opinion was law in ever)rthing relat- 
ing to dress, and»Jie himself did not 
disdain giving these girls advice 
which cultivated notions of. good 
taste, from which they were too of- 
ten tempted to deviate. 

We were on the point of leav- 
ing when Mariuccia exclaimed : 

" Oh ! apropos, Ginevrina, Tere- 
sina thought she saw Duke Lorenzo 
at Sorrento at a distance." 

"Lorenzo.? ... At Sorrento? 
No, you are mistaken, Teresina. 
He went to Bologna a week ago, 
and will not be back till to-morrow." 

"You- hear?" said Mariuccia to 
her sister. "I told you you were 
mistaken — that it was not he." 

"It is strange," said Teresina. 

"At all events, it was some one 

who resembled him very much. It 

is true, I barely saw him a second." 

" And where was it V* I asked 
with a slight tremor of the heart. 

" At the window of a small villa 
away from the road at the end of 
a masseria * we happened to pass 
on the way." 

She was mistaken, it was evident; 
but when Lorenzo returned that eve 

♦ An etvdo&wxn '^\asi\ftd 'wIiIl msuze, vines, aa4 
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, a day sooner than I expect- 
[ felt a slight misgiving at see- 
him. He perceived it, and 
ngly asked if I was sorry be- 
2 he had hastened his return. 
LS tempted to tell him what 
)Ied me, but was ashamed of 



the new suspicion such an explana- 
tion would have revealed, and I re- 
proached myself for it as an injus- 
tice to him. I checked myself, 
therefore, and forced myself to for- 
get, or at least to pay no attention 
to, the gossip of my cousins. 



xxvr. 



lONG the amusements of the 
ival, there was one in which I 
act in the least tempted to take 
—that of the bal mas^ii^ or, as 
IS called, the Festino di San 
>. I ought to remark here, 
sver, that it was with respect 
lis amusement) above all, Na- 

differed from Paris. There 
no resemblance between the 
masq^is at San Carlo and those 
i at the opera in JParis. No 
ous or even prudent woman, I 
ine, would think of venturing 
tend the latter ; whereas at San 
> it was not only common to 

married women of rank, but 

young ladies under their mo- 
* protection as at any other 

They wore their masks awhile, 
;ing themselves, if they had the 

with mystifying their friends ; 
, at a certain hour, several 
is having been formed by 
ng a number of boxes, and illu- 
.ted, they all laid aside their 
:s, and the various coteries, in 
ps of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
)ns, took supper together I 
.inly do not pretend to deny 

story itself would forbid it) 
the opportunity of profiting by 
disguise, in order to pass the 
ing in a less inoffensive manner^ 
not made use oi hy more than 



one of the company. It could not 
be otherwise, perhaps, in a place, 
where this kind of folly reigns, even 
in a mitigated form, I only wish 
to describe its general character at 
that time. 

I had not, however, the least 
inclination to attend. The very 
thought of wearing a mask was re- 
pugnant to me, and to see anybody 
else with one on caused me a kind 
of^fear. Besides, I never could un- 
derstand what pleasure was to be 
found in a mystery of this kind, 
which always seemed childish and 
trivial, if not culpable and danger- 
ous. I had neither the faculty of 
disguising my voice nor of making 
use of the jargon that constitutes 
the spirit of a bal masqui. I there-r 
fore flatly refused to join a party 
of twenty persons who were to at-^ 
tend the Festino oxt Jeudi-GraSy and, 
after participating for awhile in the 
amusements of the ball-room, were 
to take supper together. 

Stella had neither my repugnance 
nor my incapacity. She knew how 
to play ihe part of another with 
grace and skill, and had been urged, 
as well as I, to join this merry par- 
ty ; but she denied herself the plea- 
sure in order to attend a family 
supper with l\et a^'^d \^\a.\xN^'s» -axA 
their itveTids, axid ^^ d^^\^^^ ^\n^ 
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mutual accord that our amusement 
for the day should be confined to 
that which awaited us on my aunt's 
balcony on the Toledo. 

The hour came at last, and found 
us under arms — that is to say, our 
faces protected by a kind of visor 
of wire netting, and all of us, ex- 
cept my aunt, dressed in such a 
way as not to fear the clouds of 
flour we were to face, as well as the 
missiles which, under the name of 
confettiy were fearful to encounter, 
and had nothing sweet about them 
but the name. Some carried their 
precaution so far as to prepare a 
costume de bataille expressly for the 
occasion. Of this number were 
Teresina and Mariuccia, who, at 
Lando's suggestion, had provided 
themselves with dresses of white 
cotton ornamented with bows of 
rose-colored ribbon, which enabled 
them to encounter the showers of 
missiles, and were so. becoming that 
they looked like two of Watteau's 
shepherdesses. But my aunt dis- 
dained this mixture of elegance and 
economy. She did not give a 
thought to what was to take place 
in the street ; her whole mind was 
absorbed in what was to occur in 
her drawing-room. Regardless of 
danger, she put on a dress of yellow 
silk of the brightest shade, and set 
off her chignon and false braids with 
a cap adorned with poppies and 
corn-flowers, above which was fas- 
tened a bow of red ribbon, which 
streamed like a flag from the sum- 
mit of a tower. This display was 
intended to do honor to the visitors 
who merely came for their own 
convenience. For the most part, 
they only entered her house with 
an eye to her balcony : but in order 
to obtain access to it, they were 
obliged to pass through the draw- 
ing-room^ where Donna Clelia her- 
selfwas stationed to arrest the pas- 



sers-by and exact a tribute of polite- 
ness no one could refuse, and which, 
brought to such close terms, every 
one liberally paid. Never had she, 
therefore, in a single day reaped a 
like harvest of new and distinguish- 
ed acquaintances ; never had she 
received at once so great a number 
of desirable invitations, for could 
they do otherwise than requite hos- 
pitality with hospitality ? My aunt 
thus had at the beginning of the 
day one hour of happiness without 
alloy ! 

-At length the battle began in 
earnest. To those who have taken 
part in such combats it is useless 
to describe the enthusiasm and mad- 
ness which every one ends by mani- 
festing; to those who have not had 
the experience it is equally useless 
to try to give an idea of it. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that the 
first volley of confetti is by no 
means very amusing to the recipi- 
ent, and he is tempted to withdraw 
ill-humoredly from what seems at 
first mere rough, childish sport. 
Then he endeavors to defend him- 
self by retaliating. By degrees the 
ardor of combat is awakened; he 
yields to it, he grows furious, and 
for hours sometimes he persists in 
returning volley for volley, unmind- 
ful of fatigue, and regardless of the 
blows he receives. One thing is 
hurled after another — ^hard confeU 
tiy fragile eggs, flour, sugar-plums, 
flowers, and immense bouquets. . . . 
If the ammunition fails, he throws 
out of the window whatever comes 
to hand. He would rather throw 
himself out than give up the con- 
test ! 

This sport had been going on for 
an hour, and we were still in full 
glee, when the Venetian gondola 
made it« appearance in the street.' 
It was welcomed with shouts and 
cnts o^ a^\\2cM^^ ^toxcv. \!5M^ crowd. 
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nothing so splendid of this 
id ever been seen before. It 
lowly along, stopping under 
jalcony. When it arrived 
3urs, it remained a long time, 
furious combat took place, 
istanding the visor that con- 
Lorenzo's face, I easily re- 
d him by his slender, stately 
Lando and Mario looked 
:11 also, but Lorenzo surpass- 
1 all by the grace and ease 
lich he wore his costume, as 
the skill with which he threw 
quets to the precise spot he 
it. He soon recognized me 
;, and threw me a bunch of 
• • • 

! those withered roses. I pre- 
them a long time in memory 
ay that was to end in so 
a manner ! . • . 
: the gondola had gone en- 
»ut of sight, I concluded to 
le balcony, in order to take 
^st while awaiting the return 
'brilliant masquerade. This 
not be till nightfall, when 
idola was to be illuminated 
lout. I had therefore nearly 
iir before me in which to 
my strength. But when I 
I the drawing-room, I was 
led at the sight which met 
s. My poor aunt's brilliant 
lad undergone the most dis- 
1 consequences possible to 
e, and I found her so cov- 
ith flour and blood that I 
y recognized her ! 
is kind'of war, as in all others, 
I is more dangerous than to 
the attention of the enemy, 
a ribbon, any dress whatever 
St remarkable in its color, in- 
beeomes the object of uni- 
lim. It seems Donna Clelia, 
elcoming her company in the 
g-room^ was tempted to go 
I in her turn what was taking 



place onhhe battle-field ; but no soon- 
er had she stepped her foot on the 
balcony, no sooner were heB poppies 
visible, and her red ribbons began 
to wave in the air, than from every 
balcony, every window, in the neigli- 
borhood, there fell on her head sucli 
a hail-storm of missiles oU all kinds 
that, in a second, not only had her 
flowers, ribbons, and chignon disap- 
peared under a thick layer of flour, 
but, having neglected to provide her- 
self with a visor, she had been struck 
in the very middle of the face by 
some of the confetti I have spoken 
of, which are^merely hard balls of 
plaster in the centre. No one per- 
ceived this in the ardor of the com- 
bat, no one left the milee to go to 
her assistance, and she was still in 
the arm-chair where she had thrown 
herself, stunned by the violence of 
the attack ! . . . 

I sprang towards her, and hasten- 
ed to bathe her face with cold water. 
I then saw it was only her nose 
(a somewhat prominent feature in 
her face) that had suflered a slight 
contusion, though sufficient to in- 
undate her laces and yellow dress 
with blood, so that the damage they 
sustained, as well as her head-dress, 
was irreparable ! . . . . 

But in the midst of all this my 
aunt remained cool and courageous. 
Like a general wounded on the day 
of victory, she smiled at the result 
of her rashness, and, while I was 
ministering to her wants, she ex- 
claimed : 

" It is nothing ; no matter ! Thanks, 
Gine vrina mia ! Che bel divertimento! 
I never passed such a day in my 
life ! . . . Do you know, the Duch- 

essa di L has invited me to play 

lapignata * at her house a week from 
Sunday. And then the gentleman 

* A childish amusement resorted to the evenio^ 
of the first Sunday va "Leat^as VScmA t»\ «av^<w««:\>x 
to tke CaxnWaZi. 
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with H.R.H., the Count of Syra- 
cuse, has promised to get me 
an invitation to one of the amateur 
comedies. Aiid the gondola — what 
do you say to that? Didn't your 
luisband look handsome enough for 
you? . , . How «V;//a//V<7 that Lor- 
enzo is! . . . Ah! figlia tnia^ the 
Madonna has done well for you I . . . 
I hope she will think of us some 
day! . . r 

My aunt rambled on in this way 
while I was trying to repair her 
disordered attire, after dressing her 
wounds. This took some time ; 
but I still hesitated about leaving 
her, though she begged me to re- 
turn to the balcony and not trouble 
myself any more about her. I 
obeyed her at last ; but this inter- 
ruption had put an end to my en- 
thusiastic gayety, and, when I re- 
turned to my place, I no longer 
felt any disposition to resume the 
sport I found so amusing only a 
short time before. Besides, it was 
growing dusk and the combat was 
slackening, though the noise and 
confusion in thp street increased as 
the time approached for the return 
of the gondola. While I was thus 
standing motionless in the obscu- 
rity of one corner of the balcony 
where we were assembled, I sud- 
denly heard some words from the 
adjoining balcony of the next 
house that attracted my attention : 

"Valenzano must be fabulously 
rich, but he is going to ruin at full 
speei^, the dear duke." 

" In the first place, he is really 
very wealthy," was the reply; " and 
when he gains his lawsuit in Sicily, 
he will be the richest man in this 
part of Italy. I do not consider 
his entertaining company, however 
distinguished it may* be, or giving 
his pretty wife a new set of orna- 
inents now and then, or throwing 
aivay a few hundred dollars as \\e 



has dpne to-day, as an extrava* 
gance that will ruin a man of his 
means." 

" No, of course not, if that were 
all." 

"What else is there? ... He 
used to play high, but they say he 
never touches a card now." 

The other speaker burst into a 
loud laugh, and, after a moment's 
silence, resumed in a lower tone : 

" He no longer plays in company, 
but I assure you Qui a bu boira 
and Qui a joui Jouera- I should 
be satisfied with an income equal 
to what he spends in one evening 
at lansquenet or baccara since he 
stopped playing whist and ^carii in 
tlie drawing-rooms to which he ac- 
companies the duchess." 

Their voices grew still lower, and 
the few words I heard were so in- 
distinct that I only caught the fol- 
lowing : 

" But as there is no doubt as to 
the result of the lawsuit in Sicily, 
there is no danger of a catastro- 
phe." 

. At that moment the uproar in the 
street became deafening. Shouts 
and wild applause announced the 
approach of the gondola, and re- 
doubled in proportion to its near- 
ness. It really presented a fairy- 
like appearance. It was lit up 
with a thousand lamps of all colors, 
and from time to time brilliant 
rockets were sent up, casting a mo- 
mentary gleam over the crowd, and 
then vanishing, leaving everything 
in obscurity except the dazzling gon- 
dola, which proceeded slowly along 
without stopping this time beneath 
the balconies. No confetti or flow- 
ers were thrown ; the combat was 
over. It was now merely a magni- 
ficent picturesque spectacle. I saw 
Lorenzo again, and more distinctly 
than before, for he had taken off 
\!L\s \V^ox\ Wi Vi^ covxld not see me 
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in the obscurity of our balcony. 
He was standing in a group on the 
deck of the gondola as it went by. 
They were all dressed in Venetian 
costumed, which produced an ex- 
tremely picturesque effect. It was 
like a living representation of one 
of Paul Veronese's paintings. I 
could not take my eyes off so bril- 
liant and extraordinary a spectacle, 
and the gondola had gone some 
distance when I suddenly saw Lo- 
renzo (it was really he ; I should 
have known him, even if his face 
had not at that moment been turn- 
ed towards the bright light) rapid- 
ly ascend the light staging at one 
end of the gondola, holding in his 
hand a small bunch of jasmine tied 
with a white ribbon, which, when 
he arrived at the top, he threw to- 
wards a window in which gleamed 
a little light. ... It reached its 
destination. The wmdow imme- 
diately closed, the light disappeared, 
and Lorenzo descended and was 
lost in the crowd that thronged the 
gondola. All this took place so 
quickly that I could hardly account 
for the attention with which I 
watched this little evolution and 
the degree of vexation it caused me. 
Lorenzo, in the course of the day, 
had thrown more than a hundred 
bouquets of the same kind. Why 



was I more curious to know the 
destination of this one than I had 
been of the rest } But fatigue and 
the deafening noise rendered me 
incapable of reflecting any length 
of time on what I had just witness- 
ed and what I had heard on the 
balcony. There was almost im- 
mediately a general confusion, for 
the return of the gondola was the 
signal for dispersing. I remained 
till the last to ascertain the condi- 
tion of my aunt after her accident, 
and did not leave her till she had 
promised to go to bed and let the 
baroness, who willingly accepted 
the charge, accompany her daugh- 
ters to the Festino at midnight. 

Having returned home, 1 likewise 
returned to my room, where I threw 
myself on a sofa, exhausted with fa- 
tigue. Lorenzo returned at a later 
hour. He came up to my room, 
spoke affectionately, advised me to 
take some repose, and inquired if 
I had absolutely decided not to go 
to San Carlo. I replied that, even 
if I had intended going, I should be 
obliged to give it up now. He did 
not insist, and my eyes were already 
beginning to close when he embraced 
me, as he wis going away, and said : 
" Till to-morrow, Ginevra ; for the 
Festino will not be over till daylight, 
you know." 



xxvii. 



I slept as the young do when suf- 
fering from unusual fatigue — that is 
to say, with*a sleep so profound that, 
when I awoke, I had no idea of the 
lateness of the hour or where I was, 
and I felt as. completely rested as if 
I had slept the entire night. The 
sound of carriage-wheels on the gra- 
vel of the avenue facing my room 
had roused me from my slumbers, 
and I now heard steps and the sound 
of voices in a subdued tone in the 



chamber adjoining mine. My door 
soon opened, and Ottavia entered, 
moving cautiouslyj as if she suppos- 
ed me asleep. But as soon as I 
spoke, I heard a silvery laugh be- 
hind h-er, and, to my great surprise, 
Stella made her appearance. She 
had on a black domino with the 
hood thrown back, and in her hand 
she held two masks and another 
domino Uk^ Vv^x o^f?xv. 
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exclaimed. ** I was sure we should 
find her awake, and, what is still bet- 
ter, she is dressed ! That is fortu- 
nate ! Now, Ginevrai you must ab- 
solutely consent to indulge in the 
pleasure of spending an hour with me' 
at San Carlo — only an hour ! Here, 
look at the clock ; it is half-past 
twelve. I promise to bring you back 
before two to continue the fine nap 
I have disturbed.*' 

I rubbed my eyes and looked at 
her, without comprehending a thing 
she proposed. 

" Come, come, Ginevra ! " she 
continued, "wake up, I tell you, 
and listen to what I say. In the 
first place, you must know we have 
had no supper or company at our 
house to-night. My uncle had an 
attack of the gout and went to bed 
at nine o'clock, and I played cards 
with my aunt till midnight. But 
just as we were both going to our 
rooms, she all at once remembered — 
perhaps touched by my good-humor 
— how much she used to enjoy going 
to the Fesiini^ and told me, of her 
own accord, it was not too late to 
go, if I knew of any friend to accom- 
pany me. It occurred to me at once, 
Ginevra, it would be very amusing 
for you to go and quiz // Signer 
Duca a little. He is absolutely 
sure you are in bed fast asleep. 
You can tell him a thousand things 
nobody knows but yourselves, which 
will set him wild with amazement 
and curiosity. You can acknow- 
ledge everything to-morrow, and he 
will be the first to declare it an ex- 
cellent joke. As for me, I am not 
sorry to have an opportunity of tell- 
ing your august brother a few truths 
in return for certain remarks about 
my exuberant gayety and levity not 
quite to my liking. ... Come, 
come, Ginevra, we must not lose 
any time. Consent, and I will tell 
you the rest on the way." 



It is useless to entimerate tht ad* 
ditional arguments she used. The 
result was, she not only triumphed 
over my repugnance, but she suc- 
ceeded in exciting a lively deske to 
meet Lorenzo in disguise. It seem- 
ed to me I could say many things I 
should not dare breathe a word of 
to his face, and I could thus relieve 
my mind of the two or three inci- 
dents that had troubled it within 
twenty-four hours. 

Stella saw I was ready to yield. 

" Quick ! quick ! Ottavia, help me 
to put on her domino, and above 
all, put back her hair so it cannot 
be seen. The least curl peeping 
out of her hood would be sufficient 
to betray her. Now, let us see ; as 
we shall have to separate on enter- 
ing the hall, we must wear some- 
thing not too conspicuous which 
Avill enable us to find each other in 
the crowd of black dominos. Let 
me hunt for something." 

She looked around, and soon dis- 
covered a large basket, in which 
remained a number of small bou- 
quets tied with ribbons of all colors, 
prepared for the contests that morn- 
ing. 

" The very thing," said she. And 
while Ottavia was executing her 
orders and concealing my hair, 
Stella selected two small bunches 
of flowers, one tied with red, and 
the other with white, ribbon. 

" Nothing could be better," said 
she. " The flowers are alike ; die 
ribbons alone different. Look ! see 
where I have put my badge. Here 
is yours. Put it in the same place, 
on the left side near the shoulder." 

But when I saw that the little 
bouquet she gave me was of jasfnirie 
tied with a white ribbon^ the emotion 
I felt was extreme. I did not mani- 
fest it, however, for I knew if I 
told Stella the reason, she wouW 
\)UTSl \tilo \3cw^\.tx, ^xl^ ;xsV \( I was 
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to worry myself about all the 
lets my husband had thrown 
I dozen that day upon nil the 
nies on the Toledo, and if I 
ied to bring him to an account 
lem. I therefore made no 
bent on this singular coinci- 
\ ; but' while I was fastening 
ouquet on, as Stella had di- 
1, I suddenly recollected, I 
not why, it was by giving Lo- 
a sprig of jasmine I pledged 
f to be his for life ! 
ving completed my prepara- 
with the exception of my 
, which I carried in my hand 
t on at the last moment, I 
up my hood and followed 
, escorted to the foot of the 
ase by my good old Ottavia, 
though accustomed to the 
; of the Carnival, shook her 
as she saw me depart, and 
d at me with a more anxious 
ssion than usual. Was she 
ing of the evening when she 
le set out for my first ball-^of 
il memory? Did she recall 
nother's anxiety? And did 
^member to beg her to watch 
her child and pray for her, 
5 did then ? . . . 
we approached San Carlo, I 
.gain seized with fear, and re- 
A having yielded to Stella's 
aties. 

^hat will become of us alone 
; crowd with no one to protect 
said I. 

►ur masks are a sufficient pro- 
»n, especially to-night. There 
►e so large a number of ladies 
ik at the Festino that no one 
irenture \o say a word to us 
iurpasses the bounds of plea- 
yr. There would be too much 
IX of addressing some one who 
i resent it. As to our masks, 
need n^l be anxious. The 
of the ba^s masques absolutely 



forbid any one's touching them, and 
these rules are respected even by 
those who do not respect any other. 
But, apropos of masks, it is time to 
put yours on." 

I still hesitated. But at last, as 
1 was on the point of descending 
from the carriage, I decided to 
fasten my mask on, and I trem- 
blingly followed Stella, or rather, 
she took my arm and drew me 
along. 

My first feeling, on finding my- 
self in such a crowd, was one of 
inexpressible terror. I was seized 
with an invincible embarrassment 
and a sensation of suffocation so 
painful that it was with all the diffi- 
culty in the world I kept myself 
from tearing oflf the mask that 
seemed to hinder me from breath- 
ing. But Stella laughingly encour- 
aged me in a whisper, and by de- 
grees I became accustomed to the 
deafening sound of the music, the 
exclamations and resonant voices 
on every side, as well as the sight 
of the dominos and masks of all 
colors in circulation around us. 
She led me on some distance, cau- 
tioning me in a low tone to make 
no reply, and making none herself, 
to the observations here and there 
addressed the two " fair masks " 
who were gliding through the 
crowd. At length we came to a 
pillar, against which we leaned, 
and she whispered : 

"Let this place be our rendez- 
vous. You will certainly see Lo- 
renzo pass by in a few moments. 
As for me, I do not see your brother 
anywhere, but yonder is Landolfo. 
I will amuse myself by talking 
nonsense with him. Do not be 
afraid, and, above all, do not lose 
your badge, or I shall be unable to 
find you. I will be careful of mine 
also. If I arrive fet^ f^T=X^\ ^'^^«-2b^. 
fgr yovi. Xom m\3L"&\. ^o >ivx^ ^•axsNJi.r 
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She disappeared *as she uttered 
these words, and I stood still for 
some minutes, looking around with 
uneasiness and terror caused by 
the impossibility of persuading my- 
self I was not seen and recognized 
by everybody. But after three or 
four gentlemen of my acquaintance 
passed by with a mere glance of in- 
difference, I began to take courage, 
and finally became sufficiently cool 
to consider what I should do and 
the means of attaining my object. 

I began by looking around on all 
sides, but for some time it was in 
vain. I could not see Lorenzo 
anywhere, and had decided to leave 
my post in order to search for him 
in some other part of the hall, when 
all at once I saw him some distance 
off, coming in my direction. He 
was walking slowly along, looking 
around with a certain attention, as 
if he was also in search of some 
one. We were separated by the 
crowd, and it w^as not easy to reach 
him. I advanced a few steps, how- 
ever, and at that instant, but only 
for an instant, there was an opening 
in the crowd which enabled him, in 
his turn, to see me. I saw a flash 
of joy on his face. He recognized 
me, it was evident ; by what means 
I did not ask. I no longer remem- 
bered rny intention of mystifying 
him. I sprang towards him, and he 
towards me. I passed my arm 
through his, still too much excited 
by my previous fears and my joy 
at finding him to utter a word. . . . 

A moment passed — a single mo- 
ment, brief and terrible, . . ..for he 
spoke — yes, at once, and with vehe- 
mence, with passion ! . . . But . . . 
it was not to me! . . . No, it was 
to lier he expected to meet. I 
heard his lips murmur the detested 
name that had not met my ear since 
IJe/tParis! ... 

/ wa.s so astounded that I gave 



him time to sdy what I oughl not 
to have heard, what I did not wish 
to hear ! . . .. Then ... I know 
not what impulse I yielded to, for I 
lost the power of reflection — I ab- 
ruptly withdrew my arm from his, 
and fell back with so quick and 
violent a movement that the crowd 
opened a moment to make way for 
me, and then closed, completely 
separating me from him. ... I 
tore off the flowers and ribbon 1 
wore, and threw them on the ground. 
I could not now be distinguished 
from the other black dominos 
around me. But I was no longer 
afraid. I cared for nothing now 
but to get away — to fly as fast as 
possible from so horrible a place. 
I hurried along in such a wild^ 
rapid way that every one looked at 
me with surprise, and stood aside 
for me to pass. I thus .succeeded 
in leaving the hall and reaching the 
passage, where I was obliged to 
stop to take breath. The passers- 
by addressed me, but I heard no- 
thing but the words that still re- 
sounded in my ears. I was con- 
scious of nothing but a fearful an- 
guish and the rapid beating of my 
heart. 

While standing there, all at once 
. . . O merciful heavens ! . . . I 
saw a lady pass only a fevir steps 
off. . . . She was of my height, and, 
like me, wore a black domino with 
a sprig of jasmine tied with a white 
ribbon, similar to the one I had just 
torn off, and doubtless the same my 
eyes had followed a few /hours be- 
fore I I recognized her at once, and 
imagined I saw through her mask the 
sinister gleam of ^two large blue 
eyes ! She traversed the passage 
and entered the hall, where she 
disappeared^ I trembled fearfujly 
from head to foot, my sight grevi 
dim, my^^trength began to fail mc. 
1 ieit ai \£ 1 ^Vw^\M dv« on the sp^ . 
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if I did not take off the mask that 
was suffocating me, and yet I was 
still conscious I ought to keep it on 
at all hazards. . I threw around a 
glance of despair, hoping to see 
Stella, and forgetting she would 
. not be able to recognize me, even 
if she thought of looking for lAe so 
far from the spot where she left 
me. What torture ! Great God ! . . . 
My strength was gone, ray voice 
failed me, I felt my knees give way, 
when, O unlooked-for happiness! 
I saw Mario pass by. The stifled 
cry I uttered died away on my lips 
before it could reach his ear, but 
he saw the effort I made, he felt my 
hand on his arm, and stopped. He 
began to address me in the cus- 
tomary way on such occasions, but 
I made no reply. I had recovered 
strength enough, however, to draw 
him towards the door, and he un- 
resistingly followed my lead ; but, as 
^ we were going out, he stopped me 
with an air of surprise, and said : 

" I am ready to follow you wher- 
ever you wish, fair mask, but do 
you know yourself where you wish 
to go r 

I was only able to incline my 
head as a sign of affirmation, and 
he suffered me to lead him into the 
street. As soon as we were out 
of doors, I tore off my mask, and 
found strength enough to say : 

" It is I, Mario. Help me to get 
away from this detestable place !" 

" Ginevra !" exclaimed he, draw- 
ing me along several steps to look 
at my face by the light of the torches 
not far off. He seemed frightened 
at my looks. My face was convuls- 
ed and lividly pale. 

"Good heavens, sister!" said he 
gravely, " what has happened .? 
How is it you are alone in this 
place at such an hour ? Where is 
Lorenzo ? Shall I go for him V 

*' No, no I Oil \ no," I exclaim- 



ed with anguish. ** For pity's sake, 
Mario, be silent. Help me to get 
away, I say. That . is all I ask. 
Do this, and ask me no questions." 

His face darkened. He silently 
took hold of my arm, and led me to 
the place where he had left his car- 
riage. I entered it, and was on the 
point of going away without an- 
other word when I bethought myself 
of Stella. I hesitated, however, to 
expose her to his sarcastic com- 
ments, and perhaps to the suspi- 
cions I saw were already excited in 
my brother's distrustful mind, and 
said in a supplicating tone : 

" One favor more, Mario, which 
I am sure you will no more refuse 
your sister than any other lady. I 
did not come here alone." 

At these words his face assumed 
an expression which I answered 
with a smile of disdain. 

" Do you suppose, Mario, if I 
did not come here with Lorenzo, 
I would accept the escort of any 
other gentleman ?" I stopped a 
moment, at once irritated and im- 
patient, but finally continued : 

" The fact is, Mario, if you must 
know it, it was he, it was Lorenzo 
himself, I came to see. I wished 
to play a joke on him and mystify 
him a little, by way of amusing my- 
self." 

I think my smile must have been 
frightful as I said this, for my bro- 
ther look anxiously at me, though 
he seemed satisfied with my expla- 
nation. 

" But I have been punished," I 
continued, " terribly punished. ... I 
failed in my object, . . , and tliought 
I should die in the crowd." 

I could say no more. The tears 
I could not repress choked me. 
Mario at once softened. 

" I understand, sister — the noise, 
heat, and so forth were overpower- 
ing. 1l\\o^^ HiVo ^Qk V:^ "^ >>o\ ti\a^- 
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qu^ for Ihe first time often experi* 
ence this, but another time it will 
not happen." 

" God preserve me from ever go- 
ing to another!" said I in a low 
tone. '* But I was about to say, 
Mario, that the person, the lady, 
who came with me is probably 
looking for me by this time. 
Search for her. Her domino is 
like mine, and you will know her 
by a sprig of jasmine tied with a 
red ribbon." 

^' I saw such a domino not long 
ago on Lando's arm." 

" It was she. Find her^ and tell 
her not to be anxious; that I was 
ill, and could not wait for her. 
That is all. Thanks, Mario. One 



word more, however. As I did 
not succeed with regard to Lorenzo, 
I do not wish him to know any- 
thing about it." 

V He made a sign that he under- 
stood me, and closed the doot 
of the carriage, which soon took mc 
home. Ottavia, who alone sat up 
for me, was alarmed at seeing nie 
return in such a condition. I re- 
peated the account I had given 
Mario, and had no difficulty in 
convincing her I was ill. The 
change in my face was sufficient to 
prove it; but what was this pale- 
ness, great God! in comparisga 
with the change that had come 
over my life within the hour that 
had scarcely elapsed } 
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This time the thunderbolt had 
really^ fallen on my head ! Many 
times had I heard it rumbling afar 
off, and once I thought myself fa- 
tally injured ; but after a few stormy 
days, calmness was restored, the 
blue sky became visible, and the 
sun once more diffused the light 
and warmth of renewed confidence 
and happiness. The desire of be- 
ing happy seconded my effort to 
become so. And, as I have re* 
marked, the liveliness, buoyancy, 
and love of pleasure natural to the 
young, as well as the beauty of 
Naples and the influence of its 
climate, all tended to surround me 
with an atmosphere at once ener- 
vating and intoxicating. But now, 
in an instant, without any warning, 
all my hopes were crushed, annihil- 
ated, for ever at an end ! 

" Should Lorenzo become treach- 
erous, unfaithful, and untrue to his 
word, could I continue to love 
him ? What would become of me 
in such a case?" Such were the 
questions I once asked myself, and 



they were the sincere cry of my 
heart. 

Now all this was realized. A 
person more treacherous, more de* 
ceitful, more untrue than he it 
seemed impossible to find. Every- 
thing now became clear. TI>e 
words I heard, so plainly interpret- 
ed by the in«tinct they awakened 
and that had already warned me so 
strangely, ena»bled me to compre- 
hend everything. Whether there 
was any good reason or not for his 
frequent absence, it was evident he 
had always met her. It was there- 
fore from these interviews he had 
derived the cheerfulness and good- 
humor that apparently made him 
enjoy so much the comfort and 
splendor he afterwards came to par- 
ticipate in with me. Once — who 
can tell for what reason ? — he had 
delayed going. It was then, pro- 
bably, she came herself to meet him, 
not foreseeing, or he either, it would 
be before my very eyes! . . . 

Even at the present time it 
wo\i\d peiW^^ ^.^W-^x.^ \£w^ a.nd dis- 
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the- tranquillity of my soul, 
lid I dwell too long on the 
ghts whieh then overwhelmed 
and from which I derived the 
miction that I no longer loved 
rnzo. But I suffered from the 
lly chill his treachery had 
:k to my heart. I would ra- 
have experienced the torment 
^alousy than the chill of indif- 
ICC. To suffer from that would 
have been life. To suffer as I 
was like being paralyzed, pet- 
1, dead. 

omen more generous, more 
ageous, and more devoted 

I, had, I was aware, won back 

inconstant hearts, and found 
dness once mor.e in the sweet- 
f victories ; but their example 
rred to me without producing 
impression. I was not in a 
[it ion to be influenced by it. 
limless life had resulted in the 
St complete prostration of my 
igth of volition. In this con- 
n I could neither suffer with 
age, nor act with wisdom, nor 
t temptation with any energy 
ill. ... 

my God! it is with my face 
trate in the dust T desire to 
; the pages that ate to follow. 

not without hesitation I con- 
j my account. But the re- 
brance of thy mercy prevails 

everything, and effaces the 
recollection of the faults and 
js that serve to make it mani- 
Like our divine poet wan- 
ig in the mazes of that gloomy 
t which is the image of life, 
my turn, attempt 

To discourse of what there good befell ; 
.\U else will I r«Iate discovered there." * 

ario, Stella, and Ottavia were 

sole confidants of my secret, 

they kept it faithfully. Lo- 



renzo had the less reason for sus- 
pecting I had been to the ball 
when, returning home at six o'clock 
in the morning, he learned I had 
had a violent attack of fever in the 
night, and was not able to rise. 
There was no deception in this. 
It was not a mere pretext for keep- 
ing my chamber, but the too na- 
tural consequence of the terrible 
excitement of the night I had 
passed. 

Lorenzo came several times to 
know how I was, and manifested 
more apparent affection than usual ; 
and yet once or twice, though per- 
haps my imagination deceived me, 
I thought I saw something like em- 
barrassment or uneasiness in his 
face. I was, however, too ill all 
the morning to observe him close- 
ly or make any reply to what he 
said. 

Towards evening I felt better, 
and, though still weak, I got up. 
Lorenzo came to see if anything 
serious was likely to result from 
my indisposition, and, being reas- 
sured on this point, he went out as 
usual, leaving me alone with Stella, 
who had spent part of the day at 
my bedside, though I had not been 
able to talk with her any more than 
with him. Her face was as grave 
that day as it was usually smil- 
ing. Stella's cheerfulness resulted 
from her complete lack of egotism. 
She regarded the happiness of 
others as a treasure from which she 
took all she needed for herself; and 
was happy, therefore, through sym- 
pathy. It was, so to speak, a re- 
flected happiness. Admirable dis- 
position ! Incapable of exacting 
anything in view of her own lot, or 
of envying that of others, she was a 
delightful friend in times of pros- 
perity, and, at the same time, a de- 
voted adherent in mlsCo5:t\M^^> -asssi. 
the svfeeX, eo\»i^;vii\oxv^x<£. ^'^^'^s.^'a^^ 
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of others* sorrows. My disappear- 
ance the evening before, the condi- 
tion in which she found me in the 
morning, the incoherent words I ut- 
tered, prepared her for something 
serious, and she knew beforehand I, 
of all people in the world, would 
not hesitate to tell her the truth. In 
fact, as soon as we were left alone in 
a small sitting-room next my cham- 
ber, I gave her for the first time a 
full account of all that had taken 
place at Paris, as well as the night 
before. She listened without in- 
terrupting me, and, after I ended, 
remained silent for some time. 

**This is indeed a good lesson 
for me," said she at length. " I 
am cured for life, I hope, of a folly 
like that I committed last night.** 

"What folly do you allude to.>" 

" Why, that of coming here and 
persuading you to go to a place 
where you learned what you might 
forever have remained ignorant of." 

" And continue to be taken in, 
deceived, and blinded, to live in an 
atmosphere of deception, hypocrisy, 
and lies, to love what no longer 
merits affection ? No, Stella, no ; do 
not regret that, thanks to you, it is' 
no longer the case. Were I to suf- 
fer even a thousand times more, 
were I to die of anguish, as I thought 
I should on the spot when I saw 
that woman pass by, I should be 
glad the veil had been torn from my 
eyes. I can no longer be happy, it 
is true. My happiness is ruined be- 
yond repair, but I love truth better 
than happiness." 

"And do you think," said Stella 
after a fresh pause, " that you can 
never forgive Lorenzo?" 

" He must, at least, desire it, as 
you will acknowledge, and this is 
precisely what will never happen." 

" Why not ?" 

** Because I know Lorenzo. If I 
utter a reproach, it is he who thinks 



he has something to forgive. He 
really obeys no law but the impulse 
that happens to predominate. It is 
not in his nature, doubtless, to sho^ 
me openly any ill treatment, but he 
would break my heart without any 
scruple in order to gratify his incli- 
nations. I have no doubt he thinks ; 
he has acted with great delicacy, be* 
cause he has taken paini to conceal 
the base course he has pursued; 
and when he finds out I have dis- 
covered it, it is he who will think 
he has a right to be angry. That 
will be the result. What room is 
there for forgiveness in such a tis- 
sue of falseness ?" 

" What can I say to you ? It will 
be no consolation to hear there are 
many women who have husbaads 
like him. It is sad to feel there is 
nothing in the world so rare as hap- 
piness. Nevertheless, it is true, and, 
for my part, it has often consoled 
me for having had so little in my 
life. And had I been happy in the 
beginning, who could tell what the 
future had in reserve for me .^" 

" And you have never thought of 
marrying again ? You can content 
yourself with a life devoid of happi- 
ness, as well as of suffering ?" 

She smiled. 

** My life is not so exempt from 
suffering as you may suppose. Nei- 
ther is it devoid of happiness while 
I have my Angiolina. As for mar- 
rying again, I have never happened 
to meet a person who inspired me 
with the least desire of that kind, 
and I imagine I never shall." 

**It is certain, however, if you 
wish to marry, you would only have 
the trouble of choosing. " 

" Perhaps* among men not one 
of whom pleases me. Wlio knows 
how it would be if I took it into my 
head to fancy some one ? But let 
us leave my affairs and return to you. 
TeW me, ate ^om ^wxe \^Qt^Tvi<^ Ivas 
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discovered you were at the 
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fes, I am certain he has not. • 
J had any suspicion, he would 
:onceal it from me. Besides, 
)und me too ill at his return 
>nceive such an idea. And 



)> 



Veil, go on. " 

Srell, I noticed something that 
ed to indicate he is not so sure 
: was yesterday of my utter ig-. 
ace of all he has thought pro- . 

hide from me." 

agree with you, Gincvra. And 

1 tell you what I think?" 
Tell me." 

That he supposes me to be the 
he addressed by mistake, and 
me the honor of supposing I 
denounced him." 
Vhat an idea ! . . . Why should 
ippose it was you?" 
)h ! by that aberration of mind 
non to gentlemen who frequent 
ed balls and persist in thinking 
are right every tiine they are 
iken." 

Jut once more : Why should 
ippose you were at the ball? 
' secret has been as well kept 
ine, I imagine." 
iot quite. In the first place, I 
5 to several persons. And 
I Mario came to deliver your 
age, I could not repress an ex- 
ation of surprise, which betray- 
le, not only to your brother, 
o Lando, on whose arm I was 
lean ing. I do not know wheth- 
was he or not who spread the 
rt, but it has certainly been 
Dered around that I attended 
^estijio* Lorenzo has taken the 
[ have mentioned into his head, 
)f course supposes what I know 
)een communicated to you, or 
)e. This is what I have been 
ng to say to you." 
T faithful Ottavia. now made her 



appearance to warn me it was time 
to retire. Stella left me, arid, after 
her departure, I began to reflect on 
her conjecture and consider what 
reply I should make, should Loren- 
zo question me on the subject. I 
was far from suspecting the means 
he would adopt to anticipate the 
scene he foresaw. 

I was alone tbQ following morn- 
ing when I saw him enter, calm, 
smiling, and self-possessed, as if there 
was no actual or possible cloud be- 
tween us. He sppke of my health, 
and, satisfied that I was really bet- 
ter, proceeded to more indifferent 
subjects, and then suddenly, with an 
assurance the recollection of which 
still astonishes me, he said ; 

"Apropos, Ginevra, the Mar- 
chesa di Viilanera has been in 
Naples several days." 

I turned pale. 

" Oh ! do not be alarmed," said 
he. "I have not the slightest inten- 
tion of asking you to receive her. I 
remember too well the sentiments 
you expressed on this point at Pa- 
ris. No, I wish instead to let you 
know I am going to escort her to 
Milan myself, and shall remain Uiere 
till after the Carnavalone."* 

My heart gave a violent bound. 
I could not utter a word, but the 
surprise that rendered me dumb 
enabled me tp be calm, and, when I 
finally recovered my voice, I said : 

" You are at liberty to go where 
you please, Lorenzo. It is a liber- 
ty, moreover, you have always had, 
and have already made use of, and 
I cannot conceive why //its time (I 
emphasized these words) you feel 
obliged to tell me the precise object 
of your journey." 

" Because I wish to be frank with 
you this time, and I should have 
been so before had I not remem- 
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bered your reproaches, and wished 
to spare you the occasion of renew- 
ing them. Besides, I no longer 
have it in my power to prevent 
your jealousy, or forbid the con- 
jectures you think proper to indulge 



m. 

** Lorenzo !" I said almost in a 
scream, and I was on the point of 
giving utterance to all that filled my 
heart to overflowing when, with 
tlve stern, imperious accent he knew 
how to assume, though without rude- 
ness or the least violence, he stop- 
ped me. 

" Not another ward, Ginevra ; 
not one, I beg, out of love for your- 
self. Do not destroy your future 
happiness in a moment of anger! 
There are some things I wiil not 
listen to, and which, for your own 
interest as well as mine, I forbid 
your saying!" 

I had no chance to reply, for he 
took my hand before I could pre- 
vent it, and said : 

" Au rtvoiry Ginevra. I hope, at 
my return, to find you as calm and 
reasonable as I desire.** 

He kissed my hand and left rhe 
room. 

The state in which he left me 
cannot be described. I need not 
say how incapable I was of reflec- 
tion, of eff'ort, or any struggle what- 
ever against the feelings it was natu- 
ral I should have. I felt outraged 
as it seemed to me no woman had 
ever been. My mind lost its clear- 
ness, my judgment was impaired, 
and for some hours I was wild. 

After Lorenzo's departure, it 
seemed impossible to remain alone. 
I could not endure inaction and re- 
pose for an instant. I ordered my 
carriage for a drive — not, as usual, 
with Stella and in a direction where 
I should find solitude, but, on the 
contrary^ where I was most sure of 
meeting a crowd* I smilingly re* 



turned the numerous salutations I 
received, and, instead of appearing 
troubled or downcast, I looked 
around with eager interest, as if 
hoping to find some means of es- 
caping from myself and leaving my 
troubles forever behind me. 

I returned home as late as possi 
ble, and found Stella awaiting me. 
She had been disappointed at my 
not calling for her, and had come 
to ascertain the reason. Finding I 
had gone out, she was surprised 1 
had forgotten her, but was still more 
so when I told her I should go to 
the ball at the French ambassador's 
that evening. I seldom went any- 
where alone, and it was only the 
day before I had told her decided- 
ly I should never attend another 
ball. Her eyes were fastened on 
me with a look of sympathy, as she 
said: 

"Poor Ginevra!* 

I begged her in a hasty, irritated 
manner not to waste any pity on 
me, and then added : 

" To-morrow, if you like, we will 
talk about it ; but not to-day, I beg. 
Let us give our whole thoughts to 
the ball. You will go, I hope.** 

" Yes, if you have really decided 
to go.** 

"That is right. Good-by till 
this evening, then.** 

Thus dismissed, she left me, and 
I summoned my waiting-maid to do 
what I had never required before. 
I ordered everything I was to wear 
to be spread out before me. I ex- 
amined my diamonds and pearls, 
and gave the most minute direc- 
tions about the way I intended to 
wear them. I then began my toi- 
let, though long before the time, 
and was as long about it as possi- 
ble. So many women, thought I, ' 
seem to take infinite pleasure in 
creating a sensation when they 
ewlet a\ia\\-TooTCi, \^c^vnvcv^ compli- 
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ind homage on all sides, 
luld I not try this means of 
n as well as other people ? 
eautifaly there is no doubt ; 
eautiful, they say. Why 
I not endeavor to excite 
ion ? Why not become vain 
uettish in my- turn? 
wrord, the hour had arrived 
of in the first part of this 
; the reader will recollect- — 
r when, for the first and only 
;er my mother's death and 
;ical end of Flavio Aldini, 
y vanity of girlhood, roused 
ation, jealousy, and grief, 
trough the restraint which an 
ible remembrance and the 
■ God had imposed upon it, 

once I saw \diat I should 
ss have been without the 
mysterious influence that 
within me against myself. 
)rresponded to this grace, it 
by my sincere, determined 
t my volition had now be- 
:eble and uncertain, and I 
for the ball after thus 
f preparing in advance the 

of vanity I wished to be- 
toxicated with. 
I the satisfaction I desired 
ts plenitude. I was hand- 
^lish, and elegantly dressed ; 
: all this is not the chief 
: a lady's success in society. 
5e who think so be persuad- 
bieir error. People accord 
\ gifts a certain respectful 
ion, but such a success as 
led that evening — ^brilliant, 
trative, and universal — does 



not depe^id on the beauty a person 
is endowed with, but on the wish 
to please she manifests, and this is 
why the victory is sometimes so 
strangely awarded ! . . . I was 
changed in no respect, except in 
the disposition with which I attend- 
ed the ball, and yet I did not seem 
to be the same person. I was sur- 
rounded as I had never been be- 
fore. I excited a kind of enthusi- 
asm. I received compliments that 
evening I had never listened to be- 
fore. And when, contrary to my 
usual custom^ I announced my in- 
tention to dance, everybody con-^ 
tended for my hand. But, as the^ 
evening advanced, I grew weary 
of it all, and began to feel my fac- 
titious, feverish gayety subsided 
When I rose to waltz for the last 
time, it was with an effort, and, after 
my -partner led me back to my 
seat, my smile vanished, and a 
cold sense of my wretchedness 
came over me with .unpitying grasp. 
" All is useless,*'* a secret, sor- 
rowful voice seemed to say ; " you 
must awaken to the reality of your 
sufferings. ..." 

At that moment I heard beside 
me a familiar, half-forgotten voice 
— calm, sonorous, and sweet, but 
now somewhat sarcastic : 

" I cannot aspire to the honor of 
dancing with the Duchessa di Valen- 
zano, but I hope she will not refuse 
to recognize me." 

I eagerly turned around, and 
there beside me I saw the person 
who uttered these words was Gil- 
bert de Kergy, 
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ig the week following the 
most unexpected change 
ice in my feelings — a change 
OAce afforded me so much 
that I did not hesitate to 



think and say that heaven had, in 
the hour of my greatest need, sent 
me a friend. 

It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, the hour when Gilbert de 



\ 
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Kergy so suddenly made his ap- 
pearance was not exactly that in 
which I should have expected an 
extraordinary intervention of divine 
Providence in my behalf. I ought 
even to say that the first feeling I 
experienced at seeing him again 
was one of extreme confusion at 
exhibiting myself under so different 
an aspect from that he had known 
me before, and, in fact, so different 
from that which was usually mine. 
This confusion, added to my fa- 
tigue and the painful reaction and 
disgust which inevitably follow such 
intoxication as I had voluntarily 
indulged in, sent me home in a 
totally different frame of mind from 
that I was in when I left. Two 
hours before, I bdield myself in the 
mirror with great complacency ; but 
when I now saw myself in this 
same glass resplendent with jewels 
and flowers, I turned away with 
displeasure, and do not think I 
should have felt the least regret 
had I at that mohient been told I 
wore this brilliant array for the last 
time. 

I hastily took off my diamonds 
and pearls, and changed my dress * 
and when at length I found myself 
alone, face to face with the thoughts 
I had vainly tried to escape from, 
for the first time since my interview 
with Lorenzo a flood of tears came 
to my relief. The nature of the 
distraction I had sought now ap- 
I)ear€d in all its vanity, and the 
shame I felt was increased by the 
remembrance of Gilbert's smile and 
the sarcastic accent of his words. 
It was not in this way he had ad- 
dressed me at Paris. This was not 
the grave, respectful manner, so dif- 
ferent from that of any other person, 
which had so touched and flattered 
me then. The contrast made me 
hlushy and I longed to meet him 
sgain, that I might efface as com- 



pletely as possible the impression 
now left on his mind. 

I longed also to inquire about 
his mother and Diana. In short, a 
thousand recollections, as foreign 
as possible to everything that sur- 
rounded me now, came to my mind 
and diverted* it more effectually 
than any amusement* could- have 
done from the cause of my present 
troubles. I slept more calmly 
than I should have supposed after 
so exciting a day, and the following 
morning when I awoke, though my 
first thoughts were of all I had suf- 
fered the day before, I could not 
forget the pleasant event that had 
also occurred to lighten my bur- 
den. 

Gilbert had asked at what o'clock 
he could see me, and, at the ap- 
pointed hour, I was ready to receive 
him. I anticipated his arrival with 
pleasure, and felt no embarrass- 
ment, except that which resulted 
from the recollection of the previous 
evening. He came punctually, and, 
after an observant look and a few 
minutes' conversation, he became 
the same he once was ; which recon- 
ciled me a little to myself We 
talked about Paris, the H6tel de 
Kergy, and a thousand other things, 
and his conversation, as formerly, 
absorbed my attention, diverted 
my mind from my troubles, and 
awoke an interest in a multitude of 
things unconnected with him or 

myself 

As he was on the point of leaving, 
he smiled, as he said with something 
of the sarcastic tone of the evening 
before : 

"I suppose, madame, I cannot 
flatter myself with the hope of find- 
ing you at home, at least as long as 
the Carnival lasts." 

" Allow me to undeceive you," 
I hastened to .reply with a blush. 
" \N\\aX^N^T '^OM vci^-^ \vawve though? 
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vening, I am not fond of danc- 

I very seldom go to a ball of 

wn accord, and am sure I shall 

ttend another this year. This 

was every way an exceptional 

IS far as I was concerned." 

.eally ! I hope yojii will not 

me too bold if I acknowledge 

<^hat you say affords me plea- 

said this in so frank and 
al a way that I was restored 
' ease, and laughingly replied : 
ou prefer my former manner ? 
Monsieur de Kergy, I acknow- 
you are right, and let me 
; you it was my true one." 
he was going away, I express- 
f£ hope of seeing him again, 
rom that time not a day pass- 
which I did not meet him. 
. I had no engagement else- 
I, I usually spent my evenings 
ne, where I invariably receiv- 
:ertain number of friends who 
in the habit of meeting in my 
ng-room. These soirees were 
terrupted when Lorenzo was 
t from home, but the number 
3se who composed the little 
was more restricted. Stella, 
urse, never failed to come, 
le other habituh consisted of 
s and some of the foreigners 
ived in Naples, or were there 
jrarily, and preferred a quiet 
to gayer society, 
the first story, to the right 
;ft, were two long, lateral ter- 
united by a third which ex- 
i all along the front of the 
These terraces surmount- 
Greek portico, whose colon- 
surrounded a small square 
like those of Pompeii, into 
looked all the windows of 
ound floor. All that part oT 
ouse, with the exception of 
zo's studio, was reserved for 
parties, while the first story 



was used for ordinary reunions. 
We therefore generally assembled 
in an upper drawing-room, which 
opened on one of the lateral ter- 
races; and from the day I allude 
to Gilbert regularly formed a part 
of the little coterie which met 
there every evening. His influ- 
ence was speedily felt, and the 
altmosphere once more changed 
around me as at Paris, and' this 
change seemed even more benefi- 
cial than before. Every one felt 
Gilbert's influence more or less. 
He possessed- the enviable faculty 
of elevating the nlinds of others 
above their usual level, and of 
communicating to them the interest 
he felt in whatever he was convers- 
ing about. Not that he tried to intro- 
duce subjects he had made a special 
study of, or to advance theories or 
opinions that first excited wonder 
and afterwards wearied the minds 
of those on whom he wished to im- 
pose them. On the contrary^ he 
seemed to take an interest in every- 
thing except what was low, repuK 
sive, and absolutely trivial. But 
subjects of this kind were rather 
not thought of than avoided in- 
tentionally in these conversations, 
which were lively, natural, unre- 
strained, and agreeable, and at the 
same time different from those I 
took a part in anywhere else. . 

It soon became evident that this 
addition to our daily reunions 
added singularly to their charm. 
Never had the annual influx of for- 
eigners been so favorable to us. 
Stella, I observed, sometimes looked 
pensive while listening to him, and 
one day she remarked to me she 
had never seen any one like M. de 
Kergy. As for me, I felt the bene- 
ficial influence of his society, and 
welcomed it without analyzing the 
enjoyment that had co\aft.%^ ^^^ort- 
tune\y lo d\\^x\. tcvfe Itwa ^a;^ \f^^- 
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sent trials and renew the influences 
of the past, which seemed the best 
in my life. 

The lively indignation that filled 
my heart every time I thought of 
Lorenzo's absence and its cause 
continued to be felt. I bitterly com- 
pared the world of perfidy and de- 
ceit he had forced me to know, with 
that to which Gilbert belonged. I. 
thought of the hopes I once had, 
and how irreparably they had been 
deceived, and these reflections were 
my only danger at the time I am 
speaking of. 

The Carnival was now over, but 
it excited no surprise that Lorenzo 
wished to prolong it by remaining 
at Milan during the Camay alone. 
No one even seemed to think it 
extraordinary he had gone there 
with a beautiful woman who was 
returning without any escort. Na- 
ples, as I have said, was not a 
place where evil reports were readi- 
ly credited. People were not 
much in the habit of discussing the 
deeds and actions of others. Ra- 
ther than give themselves up to 
conjectures common elsewhere, 
they would make a sign, by putting 
the hand to the chin, to signify a ^ 
thing was nothing to them or con- 
cerned them but little. But this 
charitable indifference did not ex- 
actly- spring from love of their 
neighbor, and sometimes went so 
far, it must be confessed, as to be 
scandalized at nothing. 

I soon perceived, therefore, that 
though the true cause of Lorenzo's 
absence was known to almost 
everybody, and though his course 
inspired a universal sympathy and 
compassion for me which wounded 
my pride, it by no means excited 
against liim the indignation that at 
least would have somewhat avenged 
me. 
Mario alone appeared grave and 



anxious, but Lando, who was not 
slow in discovering the real state 
of the case, confined himself to 
some characteristic remarks which 
would have appeared insulting had 
I not learned never to take any- 
thing he said seriously, or attach 
any importance to it. One eve- 
ing, however, finding himself by 
chance near me in the drawing- 
room, he said in his incorrigible 
way: 

**If I were in your place, I 
would punish that dear Lorenzo in 
the way he deserves. Unfortu- 
nately, you are not the woman for 
that, I know. And, after all, you 
need not take the trouble, for I can 
assure you the fair Milanese her- 
self will be sure to avenge you." 

I did not utter a word in reply 
to this language, which wounded 
all the pride and self-respect in my 
nature, and, at the same time, ex- 
cited a torrent of bitterness and 
contempt for Lorenzo. I thought 
at that moment of the fearful vow 
Livia once spoke of, and asked my- 
self if he, this perjured partner of 
my life, did not make this vow as 
well as I. By what law, then, was 
I bound to it, when he had chosen 
to be free ? 

I abruptly turned away from 
Lando as he said this, and left the 
drawing-room, where we happened 
to be alone. 

The fineness of the weather and 
some indications of activity in Mt. 
Vesuvius had drawn all the com- 
pany that evening out on the ter- 
race. I went out as if intending to 
join them, but I did nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, I sought a 
place apart, where I could enjoy in 
peace the serene brilliancy of the 
heavens, and took a seat overlook- 
ing the garden and commanding a 
view oi \kA Villa Reale, the bay, 
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. It was one of those incom- 
)le evenings in spring-time when 
ou see or hear, and the very 
Du breathe, at once softens, en- 
ts, and predisposes the heart 
elancholy. I liad thrown over 
white dress a large veil of 
c lace, which I drew up over 
lead ; and, thus protected from 
scarcely perceptible dampness 
e night, I gave myself up with- 
restriction to my feelings of 
[ration, as well as the sadness, 
Ration, and bitterness that fill- 
ly heart. Afar off on the som- 
azure of the cloudless heavens 
med a reddish flame whose 
iancy formed a strong contrast 
the trembling, silvery light the 
^ing moon cast over the waters 
he sea. It was one of those 
cenings of Vesuvius, the fear- 
but magnificent spectacle of 
:h is always regarded at Naples 
a pleasure that greatly sur- 
es the anxiety it would be na- 

I to feel at the probable conse- 
ices of a new eruption. 

II my guests were at that mo- 
t at the end of the terrace, 
re they could have a full view 
lie flaming crater. But I was 
ao means disposed to follow 
: example. I remained in the 

I Jiad taken, my face uplifted 
my eyes gazing into the bliie, 
terious depths, which seemed 
irect my thoughts to something 
beyond the visible, starry hea- 
. I know not how long I had 
I in this attitude when I per- 
sd Gilbert, who had been on 
other side of the terrace, now 
iing before me. 

May I have a seat here, mad- 
" said he, "or do you prefer 
inuing your reverie alone V* 
Oh ! no ; remain. It is better 
tie to talk than to dream." 
\nd yet, to judge from your 



looks while thus absorbed, your 
dreams must have been delightful. 
I longed to participate in them." 

" I know not whether they were 
delightful or otherwise, but they 
were commonplace and true. Alas ! 
I was thinking that the heavens are 
as beautiful as the earth is sad." 

" Sad .? . . . Yes, without doubt, 
but likewise very beautiful at times, 
something like the sky above our 
heads, so glorious to-night, but 
which does not always look as it 
does now." 

" But the clouds pass away, and 
the sky again appears in its un- 
changeable beauty; whereas ..." 
" Whereas, a single day is some- 
times sufficient to render our lives 
totally different from what they 
were before. Yes, you are right," 
said he. 

He was silent for an instant, and 
then resumed with a smile : 

"But these gloomy thoughts do 
not always prevail. It was very 
far from the case the evening I first 
saw you in Naples." 

" Oh ! never speak again of that 
'evening, Monsieur de Kergy, I 
conjure you," I exclaimed with 
a warmth I could not repress. 
"Have I not already told you that 
I was wretched, infatuated, desper- 
ate .> . . ." 

I stopped short, confused at what 
had escaped me. I saw his ex- 
pression of surprise, and noticed 
again the look of sympathy and 
emotion .he had shown at Paris, as 
I wept while listening to Diana's 
music — a look that silently asked me 
the cause of my tears. Alas ! the 
day I last visited the Hdtel de 
Kergy was that on which the sad- 
ness that now wholly surrounded • 
me first cast its shadow over my 
path. But I did not wish to betray 
what I felt now, any more than I 
did tYietv, axvd 1 m^V^x^'Ccj ^^'gt^vv.'^^ 
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the words I had just uttered. I 
think Gilbert perceived it. 

" I assure you,*' said he after a 
moment, as if I had never spoken, 
" notwithstanding the brilliancy of 
your attire, you 'were far less im- 
posing in ray eyes than you are at 
this moment; and yet I am going to 
show a boldness I certainly should 
not have thought of manifesting 
that evening, to which I shall never 
allude again.'' 

" What do you mean ?" 

"You seemed that night to be- 
long to a world whose manners an d 
language I was ignorant of, and 
where I felt more out of place and 
uninitiated than a savage. I could 
not have said such a word then. 
I hardly dared look at you afar off; 
whereas — ^but you will think me 
presumptuous." 

" No, say what you were going to." 

"Well, then, you seem now, on 
the contrary, as you did at Paris, a 
member of the world I live in — an 
inhabitant, a queen if you like, or a 
sister, perhaps, whose language I 
speak, as you can mine. That is 
why . . ." 

He hesitated an instant, and then 
continued with an accent of truth 
and simplicity that prevented his 
manner from appearing singular : 
" That is why I venture — and it is 
showing myself very bold — yes, ven- 
ture, madame, to consider myself 
worthy of being yout friend, and, 
should you deign to accord me this 



title, I think I can safely promise 
never to show myself unworthy of 



It. 
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What reply I made I hardly know, 
but what I am only too sure of is 
that these words were welcome to a 
heart at once crushed and embit- 
tered as mine then was. The void 
occasioned by Lorenzo's treachery 
caused a suffering like that of intense 
hunger. My dignity, even more 
than my conscieace, forbade my 
alleviating this hunger by giving 
vent to my grievances ; nor was I 
tempted to do so. But was there 
any reason why I should refuse my- 
self the solace of such a friendship 
as Gilbert now offered me ? Had 
I any other duty now, with regard 
to Lorenzo, than to show a respect 
he had not manifested to the tie 
that united us t Could not Gilbert, 
as he had just offered, be truly ray 
brother in heart and soul.^ Was 
he not different, as Stella acknow- 
ledged, from any one I had ever 
met.? And was I not myself in 
a position without parallel } 

I pass over the remainder of my 
reflections in silence, merely re- 
marking here that if all the women 
who believe themselves to be in an 
exceptional position could be count- 
ed, they would be astonished, I im- 
agine, to find their number so great, 
and would perhaps have to renounce 
some of the privileges they lay claim 
to by virtue of the singularity of 
their destiny. 
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HE portrait of Gilbert I have 
rn is not incorrect. He was as 
e as I have represented him, 
it is certain that, in speaking to 
Ls he did that day, he was very 
"rem the thought of laying a 
e for me, or even for himself, 
ther he was absolutely sincere 
ot I cannot say, but probably 
uch so as I, at least during the 
irst days after this conversation, 
nks to the method of reasoning 
ive given above, and which I 
ght original, it seemed to me 

this frequent intercourse with 
in unusually superior to any one 
d ever known, and who, very 
from addressing me any silly 
jry, almost invariably appeal- 
o all that was highest in my 
re, and, without alluding to the 
e of my troubles, knew how to 
rt my mind completely from' 
I — it seemed to me, I say, that 
intimacy, this sort of imaginary 
ionship which I had accepted, 
not only lawful, but beneficial, 

I regarded it even as a just 
pensation for so many cruel de- 
ions. In a word, I had lost, 
agh the frivolity of my recent 
that clearness of spiritual vision 
h is maintained by vigilance' 
5, and I was a long time with- 
mspecting that this idle frivo- 
with all the exuberant gayety 
accompanied it, was a thousand 
5 less dangerous than the long 
ersations, to which the perfect 
Lony of a kindred mind, and 



the contact with a soul so noble 
that it seemed to ennoble mine, lent 
such a charm, and gave to my life 
a new interest which I had never 
experienced before. 

There was no apparent, ar even 
real, difference in our interviews 
from what they were before, and any 
one might have heard every word 
he addressed me. And yet I felt 
that he by no means talked to me 
as he* did to others, and I, on my 
side, conversed with him as I did 
with no one else. We were seldom 
alone togetlier, it is true, but every 
evening, either in the drawing-room 
or on the terrace, he found an op- 
portunity of conversing with me a 
few moments without witnesses. He 
did not conceal from me that he re- 
garded these as the most precious 
moments of the evening ; and as to 
this I scarcely differed from him. 
Occasionally, something inexpressi- 
ble in his voice, his looks, and even 
in his silence, made me tremble, 
as if I felt the warning of som.e ap- 
proaching danger. But as he never 
deviated a single word from the rdle 
he had taken, my torpid conscience 
was not aroused ! Lorenzo was 
still absent, though the time fixed 
for his return had long gone by ; and 
when I was expecting him the sec- 
ond time, "I received a letter an- 
nouncing a further delay, caused, as 
he said, by " a circumstance that was 
unforeseen and independent of his 
will." 

A flush of anger rose to my face 
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while reading this letter, though I 
felt and acknowledged that the pro- 
longation of his absence did not 
cause me the sahie chagrin it once 
would. I did not ask why. I took 
pleasure in recalling with a kind of 
complacency the aggravating wrongs 
I had repeatedly endured, and it 
seemed to me. he had less right than 
ever to deny a heart he had so cruel- 
ly wounded any consolation what- 
ever that remained*. 

The day this second letter arrived 
we were on the point of starting for 
Mt. Vesuvius, where, for a week, 
crowds of people had been going 
out of curiosity, as is the case at 
every new eruption. It was nearly 
night before we set out. My aunt 
and her two daughters were of the 
party, besides Gilbert, Mario, and 
Lando, as well as two foreigners 
who, from the time of the Carnival, 
had assiduously haunted the steps 
of my two cousins. One was a 
young Baron von Brunnenberg, an 
excellent dancer and a great lover 
of music; the other an Englishman, 
no less young, of fine figure and 
herculean proportions, whose name 
was Harry Leslie. 

There was a certain embarrass- 
ment at our departure among the 
members of the party, caused by the 
simultaneous desire of several of 
them to avoid the caliche in which 
Donna Clelia had at once installed 
herself. I observed this hesitation, 
which was far from flattering to my 
poor aunt, and hastened to take a 
seat beside her. The young baron, 
who escorted her, then concluded 
to follow my example, and I made 
a sign to Lando to take the vacant 
place. He obeyed me less eagerly 
than usual. Stella, my two cousins, 
and the young Englishman took 
possession of the other carriage, 
which assumed the lead, followed 
with an envious eye by the baron 



as well as Lando, who, I remarked, 
seemed in a less serene ' frame of 
mind than usual. Gilbert and Ma- 
rio came after in a carozzella^ which 
formed our rear-guard. 

At first everything we»t on plea- 
santly. My aunt was very fond of 
pleasure excursions, and she re- 
garded this as one, particularly as 
we were all to take supper together 
at my house on our return. The 
conversation did not slacken an in- 
stant as far as Resina, where we ar- 
rived at nightfall. There we left 
the main road to take that which 
led directly to Mt. Vesuvius. 

A new crater had this time been 
formed below the well-known cone 
from which the fire and smoke gen- 
erally issued. It was like a large, 
gaping wound on the side of the 
mountain, which sent forth torrents 
of fire, ashes, and red-hot stones. 

Consequently, instead of being 
obliged to climb to the summit in 
order to witness the eiHlption, we 
were able to drive so near the 
stream of lava that we only had to 
walk a short distance to see the ter- 
rible opening, which was approach- 
ed more or less closely, according 
to the degree of boldness or curi- 
osity with which each one was en- 
dowed. 

But the spectacle presented an 
imposing appearance long before 
we saw it close at hand, and I was 
in the height of admiration when I 
heard a murmur beside me : " 
Gesti, Gesti ! . . . O Madonna 
santa! . . .** Turning around, I be- 
held my aunt, pale with fright, kissr 
ing the cross of the rosary she held 
in her hand. 

Donna Clelia, as we are perfectly 
aware, knew how to brave danger 
when she found an occasion worthy 
of the trouble. We had a proof of 
this on the memorable day of the 
coTOibaX. otv \\\^ TcA^^o. "I^mx:^ as it 
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perhaps also been perceived, 
vas rather indifferent to the 
resque. Conseqtiently, there 
nothing at this moment to 
ilate her courage, and I was 
led at the condition in which I 
ler. 

) Ginevrina mia ! . . ." said 
at last in a trembling voice, 
: mi fido I No, I have not the 
ige to go any further. . . . Ma-, 

lis last appeal was caused by a 
m of fire brighter than any of 
preceding ones, and accompa- 
by a loud detonation. 
Jut merciful Lord ! What fol- 
she continued. " What ca- 
: ! What madness ! How can 
vish to rush into such a lake of 
Rrhile you are still alive ! . . . 

no, not yet ; no, never ! O 
ma mia ! misericordia ! ..." 
ich new stream of fire produc- 
L more lively exclamation of 
r. All at once she leaned her 

on my shoulder, exclaiming : 
Ginevrina ! . . . I feel I am 
; to have 2l papariello T * 

this we stopped the carriage, 
is evidently dangerous to take 
.ny further. But what should 
o ? . . . Must we give up our 
rsion, and retrace our steps "> 
irere not inclined to do this, 
les, the other carriage was 

distance in advance, and could 
>e recalled. In this dilemma 
ere rejoined by the carozzella. 
jrt and Mario leaped from their 
age to ascertain what had hap- 
d to us. 

Vhat is it, Zia Clelia?" said 
o, approaching the carriage, 
perceiving my aunt in the at- 
e I have just mentioned. She 
J her head. 
) Mario! figlio mio ! It is 

^NcapoUtsua for a nervous attack. 



because I cannot endure this storm 
of fire. It is the end of the world 
—the day of judgment ! . . . How 
it oppresses me ! . . . How it stifles 
me ! . . . O my God ! and xSx^povere 
ragazzey dove softo? . . . O holy 
Virgin, lead us all back safe and 
sound to Naples, and I promise 
you that for nine days . . ." 

She finished her vow mentally, 
for Mario at once decided on the 
only thing that could be done, and 
devoted himself to the task. He 
would take her back to Resina in 
the carriage, and there await our 
return. 

The exchange was soon effected. 
My aunt did not require any insist- 
ing, after we promised to bring her 
daughters back without allowing 
them to incur any danger. In the 
twinkling of an eye she was placed 
beside Mario in the carozzella with 
her back to Mt. Vesuvius, while 
Gilbert took her place beside me, 
and we pursued our way as fast as 
possible, in order to make up for the 
time we had lost. 

We soon arrived at the place 
where we were obliged to leave the 
carriage. Gilbert aided me in de- 
scending, and then gave me his arm, 
while Lando and the baron went in 
search of the other members of the 
party, who only had Mr. Leslie to 
protect them. They were soon out 
of sight, and Gilbert remained alone 
with me. 

I will not repeat here what every 
one has seen or read concerning the 
eruptions of Mt. Vesuvius. I will 
merely say to those who have not 
had the experience, that this ex- 
traordinary spectacle, assuredly the 
most wonderful and at the same 
time the most terrific in the whole 
world of nature, causes a singular 
fascination which induces the spec- 
tator to a\)\)roacK cov^tvtk.\i'a.VV^ ^^-^ix- 
er and w^aiti W^ ^^^^ c^'ax.^'^. ^x 
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seems impossible to turn away his 
eyes. He keeps on, therefore, with- 
out looking to the right or left, 
without seeing where he is walking, 
stumbling at every step over heaps 
of lava scarcely cold, regardless of 
the rough path with its sharp, burn- 
ing stones, the effect of which is 
afterwards seen on his garments 
and shoes, though he does not think 
of it while exposed to the danger, 
more apparent, perhaps, than real, 
but which indubitably exists, how- 
ever, as is proved by the numerous 
accidents that occur at every new 
eruption. 

Leaning on Gilbert's arm, I was 
too firmly supported to stumble, 
and was able to ascend to the top 
of a ridge of lava formed by pre^ 
ceding eruptions ; and there, pro- 
tected by an immense block on the 
very edge of the flaming abyss, I 
contemplated the awful, imposing 
spectacle ! Gilbert did not utter a 
word, and I attributed his silence 
to the impression which likewise 
rendered me dumb in the presence 
of this terrific convulsion of nature. 
The burning lava, issuing, as I 
have said, from a crater on the side 
of the mountain, did not spring up 
to fall back again on the summit, as 
usual, but it advanced like a large 
river of fire over the heaped-up 
masses of cold, black lava, giving 
them the most singular, fantastic 
forms. It was like a city, not on 
fire, but of fire ! jLt seemed as if 
one could see houses, towers, and 
palaces; and in the midst of these 
imaginary edifices moved the fiery 
stream! For lava does not flow. 
However steep the descent, it 
stops and goes no further as soon 
as the crater ceases to emit it. 
But it had not yet stopped. On 
the contrary, it pursued its slow, 
pitiless course, consuming vine- 
yards, swallowing up houses, and 



burning the trees and bushes in its 
way. 

It was a sight difficult to endure 
for a long time, and yet I could 
not turn my eyes away rom so 
mysterious and terrible a specta- 
cle. 

"O my God!" I murmured, 
" this is truly la citid. doUnU! We 
have before our eyes an exact rep- 
resentation of the last day of the 
world! . . ." 

Gilbert made no reply. He was 
overcome by I know not what emo- 
tion more powerful than mine, and, 
looking at his face by the red light 
of the fire, I was alarmed at the 
change in his features and their 
unusual expression. 

"Would that that day had ar- 
rived for me !" said he at length. 
" Would that this were really the 
last day of my life ! Yes, I would 
like to be swallowed up in that 
flame ! I would like to die here 
on the .spot where I am — beside 
you — worthy of you. ..." 

In spite of the terrific scene be- 
fore me, in spite of the noise of the 
explosions and the sullen sound of 
the lava, the tone in which he 
spoke was distinctly audible, and 
made my heart beat with mingled 
emotion and fear. 

**I am afraid you are becoming 
dizzy. Monsieur de Kergy," said I in 
a trembling voice ; " take care. Its 
effect, they S9.y, is to draw one into 
the abyss." 

"Yes, Donna Ginevra," replied 
he in the same strange tone, "you 
are right. I. am dizzy. I am ap- 
proaching the verge of an abyss, I 
know. I have rashly exposed my- 
self to the danger. I have pre- 
sumed too much on my strength." 

The look he fastened on me, as 
he uttered these words, gave them 
a meaning I could not mistake. It 
was no longer Gilbert who spoke— 
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it was not he to wh«m I had ac- 
corded the rights of a safe and 
faithful friend. The yeil with which 
I had wilfully blinded my eyes sud- 
denly feir off, and the emotion I 
was seized with, the material flames 
that surrounded me, and the cer- 
tain peril into which another step 
would have plunged me, gave an 
exact idea of the danger to which 
I had foolishly exposed my honor 
and my soul ! 

I covered my face a moment 
with my hands, but spoke as soon 
as I dared. 

" Monsieur de Kergy," said I in 
a supplicating tone, " cease to look 
at the fire around us. Lift up your 
eyes, and see how calm and beauti- 
ful the night is above this terrible 
inferno,'* 

In fact, a bright moonlight was 
diffused over this terrific scene, and 
the contrast between the earth and 
sky could not have been more 
striking. 

Gilbert's eyes followed mine, and 
remained for some time fastened 
on those peaceful starry worlds, 
which seemed as far remote from 
the agitation of our hearts as they 
were above this frightful convul- 
sion of nature. I felt in my soul 
the need of powerful assistance, and 
murmured in a low tone : " O my 
God, have mercy on me!" with a 
fervor that for a long time I had 
not felt in my prayers. 

After a long silence, Gilbert said 
to me in a low, agitated tone : 

" Will you pardon me, madame 1 
Will you trust in me to take you 
away from this place ?'* 

"Yes, I trust you. But let us 



make haste to leave so dangerous a 
spot. Do you not hear the frightful 
explosions } Do you not see the red- 
hot stones that are flying over our 
heads .^ . . ." And as I spoke a 
cloud of thick smoke added obscu- 
rity to all the other horrors of the 
place. 

"Do not be alarmed," said Gil- 
bert in a tone once more calm 
and decided. " We must certainly 
hurry away, but there is no danger 
yet, unless from fear. Give me 
your hand." 

But I hesitated when he endea- 
vored to take it, and made an invo- 
luntary movement, as if going to de- 
scend without his assistance. 

" In the name of heaven," said 
he rapidly, trembling with agitation 
and terror, " do not refuse my as- 
sistance in the danger we are in. 
You cannot do without it. You 
fnusi give me your hand, madame." 

His agitated voice became al- 
most imperious. I gave him my 
hand, and even complied when he 
told me to rest the other firmly 
against his shoulder. 

" Now," said he, " descend care- 
fully. You need not be afraid. I 
will support you. In spite of this 
whirlwind of fire and smoke, I can 
clearly distinguish my way." 

He made no further observations, 
as we slowly descended ; and as 
soon as we were in a place of safe- 
ty, I left him, and leaned against a 
tree at some d^tance, trying to get 
breath. Besides the violent agita- 
tion of my heart, the suffocating 
air that surrounded us gave me a 
feeling of giddiness and faintness 
that was almost overpowering. 
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The stream of fire and smoke effect on all who were in the vidn- 
that obliged us to leave the place ity of the fiery current. We were 
where we were standing had a like therefore soon joined by Teresina 
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and Lando, Mariuccia and the 
baron. But I, felt extremely anx- 
ious at seeing nothing of Stella and 
young Leslie, who had left the 
others to go further below, in order 
to get a better view of the lava in 
its course to the plain. The fear 
lest some accident had happened 
to them began to chill the blood in 
ray veins, but I was soon reassured 
by seeing them at last reappear 
with blackened faces and torn gar- 
ments, while Stella was barehead- 
ed, and her hair streaming in dis- 
order. 

" Good heavens ! what has hap- 
pened to you ?" 

" Nothing, nothing," said Stella, 
out of breath. " We will tell you 
everything by-and-by.'* 

Here Mr. Leslie interposed, de- 
claring that the Countess Stella 
was "the bravest woman he had 
ever met — a heroine, and an angel 
of goodness." 

"You are entirely mistaken," 
said Stella, drawing up the hood of 
her cloak. " But I have lost my 
bonnet, and nearly destroyed my 
shoes also, I fear. Let us start im- 
mediately. We will relate every- 
thing afterwards." 

As she was there safe and sound, 
it was really much better to put off 
any further particulars till another 
time, and return to Naples as quick- 
ly as possible. We started, there- 
fore, without any delay, only stop- 
ping at Resina long enough to take 
.my aunt, who, having devoted the 
whole time of our absence to a 
siesta, was completely rested, and 
had quite recovered from her ter- 
ror. Mario was less good-humor- 
ed ; but when, a little after mid- 
night, we all assembled at last 
around the supper-table that await- 
ed our return, every one seemed 
satished with the excursion we had 
made, I alone felt I had brought 



back a heart tnore agitated than at 
our departure. 

Stella still i|pfused to answer our 
questions, pretending to be too 
hungry to think of giving the ac- 
count we were all so eagei to hear ; 
but Mr. Leslie was only too glad 
to assume the task, and at once 
proceeded to satisfy our curiosity. 

" We were," said he, " watching 
the lava, as it advanced with a dull 
sound resembling the distant report 
of grape-shot, when all at once we 
heard a succession of heart-rending 
groans a few steps off. At our ap- 
proach we found a man lying on 
the ground. I endeavored to raise 
him. Impossible : he had broken 
his leg. Countess Stella question- 
ed him, and the story he related 
was a sad one. Like so many of 
the other poor creatures, he had 
deferred leaving his house till the 
last moment. His wife was ill in 
bed, with a little boy of five or six 
years old beside her. He kept hop- 
ing the lava would stop before it 
could reach his dwelling — they 
all hope that ! He went out two 
or three times an hour to see how 
far it had progressed, and finally 
saw all hope was vain. The lava 
kept on its course, regardless of any 
one. He had barely more than 
half an hour to save his wife and 
child, and then carry away what he 
could. He rushed towards the 
house ; but in the haste with which 
he endeavored to make up for lost 
time, he had fallen from one of 
those black rocks you are so fami- 
liar with, on the spot where we 
found him, unable to rise. It was 
necessary to hasten ; the lava was 
continually advancing. In less 
than a quarter of an hour it would 
reach his hut, and his wife and 
child were there ! . . . I could 
not understand what he said," con- 
tmwed xVi^ -^ouxv^ "^T^^Uihman with 
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jxpre^sion of benevolence and 
•age which added to the effect 
is narrative, " but while I was 
ng at the devouring current 

was advancing towards a house 
pposed empty, I suddenly saw 
countess dart forward without 

explanation. I understood it 
mce, and followed her. Out- 
ling her, I was the first to ar- 

at the house, and had already 
n the woman and mattress in 
arms when the countess joined 
• Take the child !* I cried, 
was screaming, the poor thing; 
in taking up his mother, I had, 
out intending it, thrown him 
the floor. He was a boy of 
It six years of age, and heavy 
any, I assure you. But kind- 

and courage gave strength. 

countess picked him up as if 
irere a feather, and we hurried 
of the house. The heat of the 

was already intolerable, and 
sarth under our feet heaved at 
y step. I thought a dozen 
s we had sacrificed our own 

in trying to save theirs. But 
:hank God ! we all succeeded — 
lan, child, and ourselves, with 
nattress — in reaching the poor 
tided man, whose cries of terror 
gave place to those of joy. He 

reason — the poor creature! — 
ve were hardly in safety before 
leard a horrid sound, this time 

the noise of cannon^t was 

shock of the burning lava 
1st the house we had just es- 
d from. What a sight ! Good 

! . . . But since it must have 
)ened, I am not sorry I was 
t ! The fiery stream first pass- 
round the house, then rose, as 

wrap its red flame around it, 

finally swept over the roof; 
when everything was engulfed, 
iuietly continued its course. 
poor people wept; but, after all, 



they were thankful to be alive, 
and kissed the hands of the Count- 
ess Stella, calling her an angel sent 
by the Madonna and a thousand 
other things of that kind. It was 
now time to call for assistance, and 
by the aid of two or three peasants 
we transported them all into a habi- 
tation, where they were received 
for the night. To-morrow I shall 
go and carry them some assistance. 
And now, Madame la Duchesse, 
you know how the Countess Stella 
lost her bonnet, and why we were 
so late." 

The effect produced by this ac- 
count cannot be described. Gilbert 
eagerly raised his head, and I saw 
his eyes glisten as he listened. As 
for me, my heart leaped with a kind 
of transport, while my dear, noble 
Stella made fruitless efforts to stop 
the acclamations her courage drew 
even from those who were the 
least accessible to enthusiasm. 

" What an absurdity !*' exclaimed 
she as soon as she could make her- 
self heard. " Who of you would 
not have done the same thing ? 
Stop, I beg of you, or rather, listen 
to me. Let us all join in buying 
these poor people a cottage to re- 
place the one they have lost." 

This proposition was of course 
acceded to with ardor and unani- 
mity. My Aunt Clelia instantly 
plunged into the depths of her 
pocket, and had already opened 
her weW'Stocked porte-mo/waie when 
Lan do rose and exclaimed : 

"Stop, Donna Clelia; put your 
gold back in your pocket — for the 
moment. I have an idea. Let us 
do as they do in Paris." 

" Oh ! bravo !" exclaimed my two 
cousins in a breath. * 

" Yes," said Teresina with enthu- 
siasm, " as at Paris, I beg of you. 
But what ? how ? say !" 
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ten to my programme. It contains 
a rdle for us all. First, Donna 
Ginevra's is the easiest, but most 
indispensable. She must lend us one 
pf her drawing-rooms where a small 
but select number can assemble. 
This reunion shall take place to- 
morrow, . . . no, the day after to- 
morrow, when — pay special atten- 
tion now, Monsieur le Comte de 
Kergy." 

Gilbert, hearing his name, looked 
up with surprise, while Lando stop- 
ped to say very swiftly in Italian to 
his neighbor, " You know he is 
celebrated for his eloquence," 
then continued : " And then, the 
Comte de Kergy, here present, shall, 
at the opening of the meeting, make 
a brief discourse, in order to explain 
the object of the contribution we 
shall afterwards expect of each one. 
He will relate the account we have 
just heard, and add all he pleases 
about the excursion we have made 
together and the various incidents 
that have taken placed We shall 
depend on his omitting nothing 
that occurred. Pot, Donna Tere- 
sina and Donna Mariucciawill sing 
a duet, accompanied by the Baron 
von Brunnenberg ; and if you wish 
for a general chorus, here we are, 
Mario, Leslie, and myself, ready to 
lend our assistance. Finalmente, 
we come to the most important ; 
the Countess Stella will recite some 
poetry of her own choice, and you 
who have heard her know what is 
in reserve for those who are to 
hear her for the first time. After 
that ,is the moment to present your 
contributions, and you shall give 
me the result. Che ne dite r 

I could not have declined, even 
if I had nad any serious objections 
against this proposition, which was 
unanimously received with even 

more enthusiasm than the first. 

Stella, though really endowed with 



the talent Lando was desirous of 
profiting by, seemed annoyed. 
Qilbert's face darkened, and he 
resumed the gloomy, preoccupied 
expression he had for an instant 
shaken off; but to protest or refuse 
was as impossible for them as well 
as me, and before se;parating, at two , 
o'clock in the morning, the meeting 
was decided upon and appointed 
for the next day but one. 

When I found myself alone, it 
was impossiSle to think of sleep, 
notwithstanding the advanced hour 
of the night. My chamber was at 
one end of the house, and opened 
on the lateral terrace opposite that 
of the drawing-room. I opened 
my window, and took a seat outside. 
There, in the imposing silence of 
that beautiful night, I sought 
calmness and the power of refac- 
tion. The uncommon courage 
Stella had just given a proof of 
produced a salutary effect on me. 
Her example reacted somewhat 
against a fatal enervation that was 
gradually diminishing my moral 
strength. I admired courage, and 
my soul, however enfeebled it might 
be, responded at this moment to 
her noble, generous impulse. With 
my eyes fastened on the fiame that 
now lit up the whole horizon with 
its sinister gleam, I thought the 
sight ought to inspire Stella with a 
lofty emotion such as follows the 
accomplishment of an heroic deed; 
whereas I — it was with a shudder 
I thought of the contrast it suggest- 
ed !.. . I tried to avoid dwell- 
ing on what had taken place. I 
wished to believe it was my imagi- 
nation alone that disturbed and 
alarmed me; that nothing was chani;- 
ed ; but I could not succeed, and 
at last I was forced to consider 
what I should do — what was the 
course prescribed by the new light 
to vf\v\cVv 1 co>A^ Tvo V^Tv^^Y close 
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eyes ? But as soon as this ques- 
was clearly placed before me, 

perienced the most violent rq- 

nance to solve it. 

ilbert's sweet, beneficent friend- 
alone had enabled me to en- 

» the destruction of my happi- 

. Could I admit the necessity 

•enouncing it? What had he 

• done till to-day to give me 
on to regret my confidence in 
? For an instant, it is true, 
only for an instant, he had not 
led like himself, and my heart 
, in spite of myself, as I recall- 
is look and the accent of his 
e ; but did I not attach too 
h importance to words which, 

• aH, were vague and incoherent ? 
uld I not take time to reflect ? 
1 were the questions I asked 
elf, in order to impose silence 
ly reason and the actual voice 
ly conscience. I succeeded so 
LS to defer the reply I was un- 
ng to listen to, and put off my 
sion, whatever it might be, till 
"ollowing day. 

was late when I awoke, for I 

not go to sleep till daylight; 

I had not yet left my cham- 

when the following letter was 

ght me. It was dated the 

• day at three o'clock in the 



img : 



Madame : A few hours ago I 

essed you in a moment of de- 

m. What I said I know not. 

what I do know is that you 

jrstood me, and, in order to re- 

yt)ur confidence and make you 

*t Avhat I uttered, I should be 

jed tp declare what is false, 

this I cannot do. No, I will 

be false to myself, were I, by 

king the truth, to forfeit a hap- 

ss I ought to have courage 

igh to deny myself, and which 

ill, at least, renounce if you re- 



"I only ask you not to condemn 
me without a hearing. For once 
allow me to speak plainly, though 
it be of myself ; which is repugnant 
to me, as you may have perceived. 
But it is necessary to do this in 
order to throw light on the deci- 
sion you will afterwards have to 
make. . 

" I believe I» liave a high idea of 
the use a man should make of his 
life, as well as a profound convic- 
tion he will have to render an ac- 
count of the way he spends it. In 
a word, I adhere, thank God, to 
the faith of my mother, and desire 
to live as much as possible in ac- 
cordance with this faith, and as it 
becomes an honest man and a 
Christian to live. 

" To this end, I have given my ac- 
tivity every possible scope — long, 
fatiguing journeys, hard study, ac- 
tive concurrence in a multitude of 
enterprises that seemed to have 
an useful object. I have entered 
eagerly into everything that could 
absorb my mind and time, not 
so much out of disinterested zeal 
for doing good, as from a cal- 
culation that is allowable, I think ; 
for it is founded on a distrust of 
myself, resulting from an exact 
knowledge of the shoals on which 
I might easily be wrecked. 

" I dreamed of a happiness, com- 
mon enough in many countries, but 
rare in ours — that of knowing, lov- 
ing, and choosing the one I would 
make my own ; but this is a difficult . 
thing in France, and I had a strong 
repugnance to any other way of 
deciding my lot. I persistently re- 
fused to consent to any of those 
so-called chance encounters one is 
constantly drawn into by loJQ&cious 
friends without number in Paris, 
who are always ready to take posses- 
sion of any one who has the TXkl&fex- 
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" In avoiding these encounters I 
was spared other temptations still 
more dangerous, and I met with 
nothing to disturb my peace of 
mind till the day I saw you the 
first time, madame. I had no con- 
versation with you on that occa- 
sion, but I observed you, I heard 
your voice, and listened to some 
of your remarks. I noticed your 
indifference to the homage that 
surrounded you, and the evident 
absence of vanity which your beau- 
ty rendered so strange, and I be- 
came afraid of you. Yes, I felt I 
must avoid you, and I did so reso- 
lutely. One day, however, you 
were, without my being aware of it, 
in the audience I addressed, and 
Diana afterwards presented me to 
you. The opinion of every one 
else immediately became indiffer- 
ent to me. I only cared to know 
what you thought of my discourse, 
and to ascertain if there was any 
mental sympathy between us. I 
thought I discovered some in the 
few words we exchanged, and my 
resolution to avoid you only be- 
came the more iixed. I even re- 
sisted my mother's entreaties to join 
some of the excursions she made 
with you. Consequently, I only met 
you once, as you are aware, ma- 
dame, and that was at home, where 
I could not avoid the happiness of 
being beside you. 

" I perceived you were sad that 
evening, in spite of your charming 
smile 2Mid gayety of manner, which 
were no less dangerous to me than 
your tears. I saw it, and was terri- 
bly agitated. And when at last 
the time came to bid you farewell, 
I could not summon the resolution, 
but said instead ^au revoir,* 

"Nevertheless, I allowed long 

months to pass. I waited till time 

had somewhat effaced the vivid- 

ness of my recent impressions, so I 



shpuld no longer fear to meet you, 
and then I made an excuse to stop 
at Naples a few days on my way to 
ETgypt. The day I arrived here, 
though I detest balls, I could not 
avoid attending that given by the 
French ambassador, and there I 
saw you once more ! 

** Shall I acknowledge it 1 When 
I saw you in all the splendor of 
your dazzling beauty, enhanced by 
your dress, and surrounded by 
adorers, I felt a momentary relief. 
I congratulated myself on having 
braved the danger of seeing you 
again. It seemed to me at that 
moment the image, I had so cher- 
ished in my heart was effaced, and 
I was no longer in any danger. 
Alas ! the next day you were no 
longer the same. I fouhd you as 
you once were, but I had not the 
courage to fly from you. My stay 
was to be short, and I yielded to 
the happiness allotted me, per- 
suading myself the habit of seeing 
you daily might diminish the effect 
of your influence. 

" At length, madame, in good faith, 
as I thought, I ventured one day 
to ask you to regard me as a friend, 
and promised to be worthy of the 
favor. I firpaly believed I promis- 
ed you nothing beyond my strength. 
A single instant was sufficient to 
reveal to me, even more clearly than 
to you, the extent of my illusion. 
You see I make no attempt to con- 
ceal anything from you now. I no 
longer try to deceive you. But in 
spite of all I have said, I implore 
you not to bid me depar-t. In ask- 
ing this I feel sure of never offend- 
ing you again. I cannot hope for 
the return of your confidence. I 
no longer claim to be regarded as a 
friend. I even promise to speak to 
you henceforth but seldom. But I 
beseech you not to deprive me of 
the Yva^pmt^^ o^ ^^d\i^ Y^^ - t)o 
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punish me so severely! Do mur: but there is no criminal who 

^et command me ibgo. That has not the right to petition for 

I would be an order I shoulc^ mercy, and that mercy I now im- 

vce obey, or rather a sentence plore at your feet. 
)uld submit to without a mur- " Gilbert." 
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y mother, in portraying the 
ments of my youthful soul, 
spoke of a precious jewel hid- 
in its depths. She doubtless 
red to the inclination for what 
;ht and the lively.horrorof evil 
discovered there. But does 
his jewel exist with more or 
purity and brilliancy in the 
[is of every human soul, requir- 
►nly a perverted will to crush 
terly, or a feeble, undecided 
:o tarnish its lustre and dimin- 
;s value ? My life, though not 
culpable in appearance, was 
drawing me in its soft current 
that state of sluggishness, in- 
n, and weakness which is a dis- 
nt of this supernatural jewel 
)ut any equal in the natural 
L 

►renzo, notwithstanding his jeal- 
^igilance during the earlier pe- 
3f our married life, did not hesi- 
to take me to all the theatres. 
It Paris he placed in my hands 
of the most celebrated roman- 
3f the day. This somewhat 
rbed the equilibrium of my 
, and produced a certain agita- 
of soul, which is the natural 
*quence of an unhealthy inte- 
in works to which genius and 
t have the cruelty to lend their 
stible power. When we reflect 
;he value of these divine gifts, 
lource from which they eraa- 
and their power of diffusing 
and awakening the mental 
ties, we cannot help thinking 
cruel it is to employ them in 
ling eveiywhere a fire so de-x 



structive to the human soul— the 
only real, irrevocable death. 

But, in spite of the inevitable 
effect spoken of above, the strong 
disgust and repugnance they speed- 
ily produced in my mind prevented 
their poisonous emanations from 
affecting me seriously. Now, after 
being so long exposed to influen- 
ces doubtless less deleterious than 
those, but by no means strengthen- 
ing, a more subtle snare was laid 
forme. . . . The letter I held in 
my hand was not an effusion that 
should instantly have aroused my 
conscience, which, though torpid, 
was not hardened ; no, its language 
was such that I read and reread it, 
and allowed the sentiments it ex- 
pressed to penetrate my very heart. 
And yet, what was the substance of 
this letter ; what was its real signi- 
fication } However noble and su- 
perior to other men Gilbert might 
appear in my eyes, of what avail 
was this nobleness, this superiority, 
this purity of his soul even, when 
he began to tread the lower path 
of common mortals with the vain 
thought that he could maintain a 
straight course better than others ; 
. . . that he could make me so 
decidedly explicit a declaration, and 
promise me an inviolable respect, 
which he immediately deviated 
from the first time he had the op- 
portunity? . . . 

But this truth did not -at that 
time appear in the light in which 
I saw it at a later day, and a terri- 
ble struggle took place itv rct^ Viftax\.. 
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could no longer say I had a sure, 
faithful friend whose attachment 
was allowable, and . yet I could not 
decide to give it up. I tried to 
persuade myself, with all those ar- 
guments that present themselves 
as soon as one is ready to listen to 
them, that this sacrifice was unne- 
cessary. In the bottom of my 
soul, however, another voice made 
itself heard, repeating more strong- 
ly the warning of the night before — 
a sweet, divine voice, scarcely audi- 
ble in the midst of all this agita- 
tion, and, when heard, was not lis- 
tened to I 

That was the day I usually went 
to 5ee Livia, but it was quite late 
before I remembered it. My first 
thoughfe was to omit going for once, 
but as I had always been punctual 
at these interviews, in spite of 
every obstacle, and Saturday was 
the only day I could be received, 
after some minutes' hesitation I 
surmounted the temptation to re- 
main at home. 

During the whole period of frivo- 
lous gayety that marked the first 
months of my life at Naples, far 
from wishing to avoid seeing Livia, 
I took pleasure, on the contrary, in 
asking her advice, which I was by 
no means as afraid of, even in Car- 
nival time, as my Aunt Clelia. I 
was something like a place besieged 
and almost surrounded by the 
enemy, but still not wholly inacces- 
sible to the friendly power dis- 
posed to deliver it. As I have 
said elsewhere, Livia's voice al- 
ways took a correct pitch, unmis- 
takable to the ear, and I loved to 
listen to it, even when mine was 
too weak to sound the same note 
with like power and clearness. 

But from the day of Lorenzo's 

departure, so doubly fatal, instead 

of the careless gayety I usually 

went to the convent to acknowledge 



and correct, I was filled with a 
sadness and anxiety Livia was not 
slow to perceive, and, instead of 
gently shaking her head, as she 
smiled at my account of the some- 
what too gay a life into which 1 
had been led by Lorenzo, she now 
fastened a grave, anxious look on 
mej to which I replied by pouring 
out all the bitterness of my fresh 
grievances without any restraint. 
After this explanation, which suffi- 
ciently accounted for the change 
she had remarked, I spoke no more 
of myself, and never once men- 
tioned Gilbert's name. I was 
angry with myself for this reserve. 
I longed to overcome it, and tell 
her, as I had often told myself, that 
in Gilbert heaven had sent me a 
friend whose influence was delight- 
ful^ salutary, elevated, pure, and so 
on. These words came to my lips, 
but I could not utter them before 
her. 

Once (it was the Saturday be- 
fore) there was a new change in 
the expression of my face — a cliange 
which reflected, I suppose, the in- 
secure and dangerous happiness to 
which I had unscrupulously yield- 
ed. Seeing me appear with a lanil- 
ing air and a calm untroubled 
face, she at first seemed pleased, 
but, after observing me for some 
time, said : 

" Has Lorenzo returned V* 

" No." 

She looked thoughtful. 

" Do you know when he will re- 
turn.?" 

"I do not know," said I bitterly; 
" and, in fact, I begin never to ex- 
pect him, and almost not to wish 
him to return." 

I saw a slight movement of her 
clasped hands like a shudder, She 
raised her large eyes, and, looking 
me in the face, said : 
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look and words greatly trou- 
ne, and I did not recover 
le impression till it' was time 
bert to arrive in the evening, 
lis presence made me forget 
thought of this to-day, and 
s the remembrance added to 
'Ugnance I felt to go to the 
t. Perhaps it also caused 
jsual emotion I experienced 

found myself once more in 
rlor— the very parlor that 
ne with so much terror the 
me I entered it, but which I 
irds forgot, so different were 
Dressions that followed, 
whatever the joy, the trou- 
* agitation, or, as to-day, the 
1, with which I came, a few 
s sufficed to put me in har- 
with the inexpressible tran- 
' that reigned around me. 
ilsations of my heart dimin- 
md I experienced the effect 
, vivifying air produces on 
ho has just come from a 

feverish atmosphere. The 
alls, the wooden seats, the 
e simplicity and austerity on 
ide, inspired me with a kind 
iction that would have sur- 
those who daily saw me in 
uptuous home, surrounded 
;hat wealth and the most re- 
aste could procure. This 
oh, incomprehensible to my- 
s like that vague perfume the 
:r breathes when approach- 
me unknown shore which 
s not yet perceive. . . . 
►n this occasion these things, 

of producing their usually 
lal, soothing effect, caused me 
)f uneasiness akin to remorse, 
soon found the solitude so 
: to endure that I had some 
profiting by the interval that 
5d in order to leave the con- 
ader some pretext without 
■ny sister. But the strength 



of mitid thatj thank heaven, I still 
possessed prevented me from leav- 
ing the place, and I became absorb- 
ed in thoughts I dared not fathom, 
so utterly discordant were they with 
everything around me, and so differ- 
ent from what they seemed in the 
light by which I regarded them 
only an hour before. . . . 

At last the door opened, the cur- 
tain was drawn aside, and Livia 
made her appearance. 

"You are late, Gina," said she. 
" I was afraid I should not see you 
to-day." 

I stammered some excuse, as she 
gave me a scrutinizing look with 
her usual expression of extreme 
sweetness. 

" You do not look so happy as 
you did last Saturday, Ginevra. You 
are agitated and excited to-day. 
Will you not tell me the reason ?*' 

I was tempted to make her a 
thorough, sincere confession; but 
the moment I was about to begin I 
was struck with the impossibility of 
speaking in that angelic place of 
what seemed elsewhere only natural, 
excusable, and almost legitimate. 

Seeing I made no reply, she gen- 
tly said : 

** Lorenzo has not yet come home. 
Of course his absence afflicts you. 
Be patient and forbearing, I conjure 
you, Ginevra." 

Her words caused me a kind of 
irritation, though I was glad to 
elude her previous question, and I 
hastily replied : 

" Livia, you require too much of 
me. Some day I 'may become pa- 
tient and forbearing, but at present 
it is impossible." 

" Gina, Gina, do not say so," said 
she in the tone in which she used 
to correct the faults of my childhood. 

"O Livia! your poor sister 
finds life hard, I assure you. Ko^ 
happy yoM ^i^\ 
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" Yes, I am happy," she softly re- 
plied. 

" Who would have said it, howev- 
er," I continued in an agitated tone, 
"when Lorenzo came to woo me 
with so many assurances of affection, 
somany promises of happiness? . • . 
That all this should prove false and 
illusory! . . . Oh! when I think 
of it, I no longer have the strength 
to ..." 

"Ginevra!" said Livia, suddenly 
interrupting me in a tone of autho- 
rity, "it is useless to talk in that 
manner. You speak like a child !" 

She seldom spoke to me in this 
way, and I stopped. 

" At the time you are speaking 
of," she resumed, " do you re- 
member my telling you one day — it 
was only a short time before your 
marriage ..." 

I hastily interrupted her in my 
turn. 

"I have not forgotten our con- 
versation, Livia. That was the day 
you told me I was going to pro- 
nounce the most fearful vow there 
is in the world. But, sister, I was 
not the only one who made it." 

"No, certainly not. You mean 
to say that Lorenzo has violated the 
solemn vow that bound you togeth- 
er. .. . Yes, Gina, it is horrible, I 
acknowledge, but listen to me; if 
you continue to think more of your 
own wrongs than of God, whom he 
has offended a thousand times more ; 
if you continue to complain and 
dwell on your injuries, the result 
will be,'you will soon seek likewise 
to be released fr<5m the fidelity you 
vowed to him. And then (may 
God preserve me from ever seeing 
that day, when I shall be truly 
separated from you !) your fall will 
be speedy, rapid, and terrible. You 
will fall as low, perhaps, as you 
might now rise high." 

She saw me shudder at these 
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words, and continued with hex usaai 
mildness : 

" Now, my dearest Gina, may God 
and his angels watch over you ! . . . 
It is growing dark. The bell is 
about to summon me away. I have 
oniy time for one word : Forgd 
your hearty I implore you. Believe 
me, God will some day satisfy its: 
cravings, if you cease to listen so 
weakly to them, longing to have 
them gratified at all costs. Forget' 
your heart, I say, and think only 
of your soul!" 

. The bell rang while she was speak- 
ing. She raised her hand, and made 
the sign of the cross in the air. I 
bowed my head, and when I raised: 
it again she had disappeared. But 
she had not spoken in vaiiv The 
clouds that obscured my reason 
began to disperse, my courage be- 
gan to revive, and the jewel withia 
to regain the brilliancy that had> 
been obscured in the depths of my) 
soul. The course I ought to pur- 
sue was set before me with painful: 
distinctness, but I no longer turned^ 
my eyes away from it. \ 

I was not happy when I left thei 
convent. I did not even feel calm 
or consoled ; but I had come to a 
decision. 

It was so late when I arrived) 
home that the garden was filled! 
with moonlight. I walked there ai 
long time, absorbed in my reflec- 
tions, and sincerely endeavoring to^^ 
strengthen a resolution whose fulfil 
ment I did not yet dare to consider^ Jjid 
I trembled as I asked myself if i^pc 
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was necessary to utter the decisive^ 
word before another day, or if !■ 
could wait till after the soirie oi'^^ 
ganized by Lando, when it would: 
be no longer possible to defer it. ' 
I still hesitated as to this pointi 
Though I had come to a decisioD,i 
I did not cease to suffer, but I ceasni 
ed to be weak. I was very fac 
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rie summit, but I resolved to 
it, instead of remaining as far 
as I now stood. A circum- 

insignificant in itself, now 
ed to confirm the change in 
id. 

door of Lorenzo's studio 
en, and, wishing to shorten 
y to my chamber, I entered 
was proceeding towards the 
door when I found myself 
D face . with the vestal of 

I was the model. The 
;hrew so brilliant a light over 
o producie a striking effect. 
>ed to look at it, and, while 
so, it seemed as if this statue 
elf spoke to me in its own 
ad in a language similar to 
bad so recently been listen- 

what was the idea which 
:o really intended to express 

vestal — the finest of his pro- 
is? 

of those ideas which, under 
piration of genius, sometimes 

from his soul, and seemed 
instant to show a sense of 
)d equal to that he had of 
lutiful. This was, alas ! only 
sitory gleam of light, but it 
fficient to justify the ambi- 
opes I once felt for a day — 
JO fatally illusory at the very 
ey were conceived ! 
nzo's idea in choosing the 
: guardians of the sacred fire 

subjects was to* represent 
:hese two figures the woman 
LS true to her highest mission, 
; woman who was untrue to 

latter making use of the 
e under her charge to kindle 

that would end in destruc- 
id woe; the other striving 
> this very fire alive, diffusing 
ir, brilliant, beneficent light, 
ly over herself, but over 
ling around her. 



Such was the idea he had not 
been able to embody, he %aid, till 
he had me for his model. All this 
was doubtless the dream of an 
artist ; but while I stood contemplat- 
ing what had resulted from it, the 
effect I experienced was so strange, 
the thoughts that came to my mind 
were so vivid, that they could only 
have been the whisperings of the 
voice that for an hour had spoken 
more and more clearly to my 
heart. 

The statue, however idealized 
it might be by the genius of the 
sculptor, resembled me sufficiently 
for me to recognize the likeness. 
Flooded as it now was by a brilliant, 
unearthly light, I looked at it with 
an attention I had never done be- 
fore. I observed its simple, digni- 
fied attitude ; the head slightly in- 
clined towards the symbolic flame 
that rose from the lamp she bore in 
her hands with so much ease, and 
yet with care and vigilance ; and, 
finally, the mouth and eyes, in 
which it seemed to me no artist 
had ever expressed so clearly the 
gentleness, firmness, and purity he 
wished to depict. It was thus 
Lorenzo imagined the guardian of 
the divine fire which not only burn- 
ed on the sacred altar, but kindled 
and fed the noblest inspirations of 
genius. . . . 

Yes, the conception was a beauti- 
ful one, and I felt proud and gratL>- 
fied that he had found me worthy 
of being the model to realize it ! 

All at once I was struck with a 
kind of terror, as it occurred to me. 
Shall this resemblance be merely 
external 1 Are not many things 
wanting in my nature which this 
statue seeks to express, ahd of 
which its beauty is only the reflec- 
tion.? .. . . 

O my God ! I thank thee ! 
Everything becomes an instrument 
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in thy hand. It was thou, and not 
this marble, who didst suggest this 
thought, and it was through thy 
grace that, at that moment, quicker 
than I can express it, and as clear- 
ly as the eye beholds a picture 
placed suddenly before it, I all at 
once saw if Lorenzo were present, 
under the roof that was his, and 
Gilbert were also there — Gilbert, 
who called hiniself my friend and 
not his — there would exist at my 
fireside, there would be infused into 
my life, a perpetual lie, unmistaka- 
ble treachery, and constant danger. 
I saw and realized that, though he 
might not apparently havie anything 



to reproach me for, everything 
within and around me would hence- 
forth continually reproach mt. I 
saw if the sacred lamp did not ac- 
tually fall from my hands, the 
purity of its flame would speedily 
be dimmed, and certainly end by 
being wholly extinguished. . . . 

All this became clearly visible 
and palpable, and in the presence 
of this voiceless marble, before the 
image of this pagan priestess, I re- 
newed the tacit promise I had an 
hour before made to her who was 
the living Christian realization of 
this ancient ideal of a virtue pure 
and chaste. 



XXXIII. 



I went up to my chamber, not 
only startled at the vividness of the 
impression I had received, but de- 
cided as to my course. The words 
falsehood and treachery that came 
to my mind produced a powerful 
effect on me, and would, perhaps, 
have had the same effect on every 
woman who happened to be in a 
similar position, if she had the 
courage to call things in this way 
by their right names. It is plea- 
sant and delightful to inspire and to 
experience those profound emotions 
sung by poets and exalted by wri- 
ters of fiction, but it is not noble 
to be false. No poet has ever said 
so, no writer of fiction has ventur- 
ed to insinuate it. Now, it is this 
falsity, so essential a feature in 
all these little dramas of the heart 
(real or fictitious), which ought, 
it seems to me, to disgust even 
those who do not act from any 
higher motive than those of the 
world. As for me, the mere thought 
that it would henceforth be impos- 
sible to speak of Gilbert's friendship 
without falsehoodf and, at Lorenzo's 
return, that I should not have iVve 



same right as before to look him in 
the face — this thought, I say, vras 
sufficient to inspire me at this mo- 
ment with so much determination 
that I thought my irresolution at an 
end. It seemed as if I should have 
but little difficulty in accomplishing 
the task from which I no longer 
endeavored to escape. But in the 
evening, when, at a late hour, Gil- 
bert arrived, I was somewhat mov- 
ed at perceiving my outward calm- 
ness and animation made him sup- 
pose I acquiesced in his wishes ; for, 
after looking at me an instant, he 
seemed suddenly relieved from a 
lively apprehension, and his eyes 
flashed with joy. 

There was considerable company 
in the drawing-room that evening, 
and consequently a good deal of 
noise. They had a kind of rehear- 
sal of what was to take place the 
following evening. My cousins 
were at the piano with the baron 
and Lando. Leslie, at a distance, 
was gazing at Stella, who, under the 
pretext of looking over a volume 
of Dante, in order to select some- 
l\v\w% Xo x-tcvc^^ \i^«& ^^ated apart, 
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silent and absorbed. There was 
no one on the terrace, and I pro- 
ceeded in that direction. I felt 
that; Gilbert's eyes followed me ; but 
ever from 1iel?out joining me. I 
see Lorenzo come hesitation, but, 
ble humor. But, franfoy,^.? irre- 
enough for him. This punishmeJ? 
is not the hundredth part of what 
he merits when he has a wife like 
you !" 

" O merciful heaven ! what a 
fate is mine ! and what a husband I 
am obliged to immolate myself 
to» *' 

Such was my first thouglit on 
hearing this account, and an hour 
after, when I went to my chamber, 
I had not yet overcome the bitter- 
ness and agitation it caused me. 
My temptation became stronger 
and more formidable than ever, 
and the desire again sprang up in 
my heaT^t to retract the sentence I 
had so recently pronounced. To 
see him, hear him, sometimes 
speak to him, and meet his sym- 
pathetic glance—rwas all this really 
forbidden me ? Would this be 
failing in my duty to the husband 
who had outraged me so publicly ? 
No, no, it could not be. . . . No 
one yet knew Gilbert was to leave 
Naples. A line, a word, from me, 
would suffice to prevent his de- 
parture. The new life created by 



sadness ove ^^^i^ concinue as if 
face that I "-appened that ought to 
effort to mam, , i y^^d already 
"^^^^- and written the 

At last he said :,^ suddenly there 

" You are nght^o^y the words of 
me to come ; it^ of God, whom he 
folly to jernairthousand times more 
^an he has you'* ; and afterwards 
these : " If you seek likewise to be 
released, your fall will be speedy, 
rapid, and terrible. " 

The recollection of these words 
stopped me and made me shudder.. 
I now perceived what gradations 
I had passed through within a 
month. I felt that Livia was right 
— should I descend from the height 
I had just attained, it would in- 
deed be to fall lower than I was 
before, and perhaps to the lowest 
depths ! 

My sister in her quiet cell still 
aided me with her prayers, which 
doubtless augmented the increas- 
ing light in my soul. I tore up the 
note I had begun to write, and, 
again preparing myself to struggle 
and suffer more than ever, I. calmly 
renewed the resolution I had been 
so near breaking. It seemed to me 
this slight victory, though it did 
not lessen my sadness, added to by 
strength, and made the jewel with- 
in gleam with a lustre somewhat 
brighter than before. 
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I PRETENDED to be vcry much 
surprised the next morning when 
Lando informed me Gilbert was 
obliged to take his departure the 
following day in order to join an 
English friend of his who was to 
accompany him to Egypt and had 
sent a despatch he should be at 
Malta by the end of the week. 

I recollect nothing more con- 
cerning that morning except my 
depression, which only increased as 
the day advanced. Towards night 
this sadness assumed a new cha- 
racter, and became still deeper in 
consequence of a letter from Lo- 
renzo, announcing his return the 
following day. 

He had left Milan, and was now 
at Bologna. He was really there 
this time, and not pretending to 
be, as when he went to Sorrento to 
see Donna Faustina I Oh !-. what 
bitter thoughts, what feelings of in- 
dignation, were awakened by the 
perusal of this letter, at once de- 
void of affection and sincerity ! 
He doubtless supposed a scandal 
published in so many newspapers, 
though only the initials of the per- 
sons concerned were given, had 
come to my knowledge, but he was 
in that sort of humor in which the 
wrongs one has to endure produce 
an irritation against those who 
have the most to suffer in conse- 
quence. It was evident he felt 
some regret for the past, but there 
was not a symptom of repentance ; 
and though he did not say so di- 



rectly, his letter seemed intended 
to warn me, as he had once tlone, 
with regard to questions, advice, and 
promises, that he was not disposed 
to endure the slightest reproach. 
Not a word that appealed to my 
generosity, not one that could touch 
my heart ! I could see notliing to 
cheer and console me ia that direc- 
tion. All was dark and cold. 
Such was my conviction on read- 
ing this letter. But I did not 
appear the less cheerful when 
evening came to remind me that 
my interior struggle would be 
over in a few hours, and the next 
day I should feel at liberty to yield 
without restraint • to thoughts I 
should no longer be afraid to be- 
tray. 

The large drawing-room on the 
ground floor which opened into the 
small garden after the fashion of 
Pompeii, with its pillared portico, 
had been arranged for the occasion 
by Lando, who had constructed a 
platform, ornamented with lights 
and flowers, where the concert he 
had improvised was to take place, 
varied by speeches. 

Gilbert was to explain its object 
at the commencement, and at the 
end, Angiolina, for whom Lando 
had begged this exceptionally long 
evening, was to go around with a 
basket to collect the money intend- 
ed for the poor people whose lives 
had been saved by her mother. 

Lando excelled in such arrange- 
ments, and, to tell the truth, he 
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had left nothing here to be desired, 
I must also add that all of our lit- 
tle coterie, except Gilbert, Stella, 
and myself, eagerly participated in 
the work. 

My aunt, in particular, looked 
with a favorable eye on this mix- 
ture of charity and^ amusement, 
which at once satisfied her kind 
heart and gratified her dominant 
passion. It seemed to her a more 
delightful invention had never been 
brought from beyond the Alps. 
Besides, she had that very day 
made a discovery which put an end 
to her maternal indecision with re 
gard to her daughter's fate. This 
indecision, in consequence of Lan- 
do*s intentions, which became more 
and more evident, was caused nei- 
ther by the frivolity for which he 
might have been reproached, nor 
by the extravagance with which he 
had squandered his modest patri- 
mony, nor by any other motive 
dictated by prudence, but solely 
by a difficulty which vanished in 
the twinkling of an eye as soon as 
my aunt discovered a fact she was 
before ignorant of, to wit, that 
Lando Landini, like a great many 
younger sons of good family in 
Italy, had a right to assume, on 
marrying, a title he had not hereto- 
fore borne. Oh ! from that in- 
stant nothing more was wanting. 
She had always found Don Landol- 
fo nearly faultless, but now he 
could offer her daughter the charm- 
ing title of the Countess del Fiore^ 
he was perfection itself. After 
such a revelation, her consent was 
not deferred for an instant. Lan- 
do, in the midst of the prepara- 
tions he was making, had taken 
time to come in haste to commu- 
nicate the news. This explained 
the air of triumph, as well as joy, 
with which my aunt made her ap- 
pearance in the evening, and the 



unusual brilliancy of Teresina's 
black eyes, greatly set off by the 
white dress and coral ornaments 
she wore. Her sister had also 
something in her manner that 
evening that differed a little from 
the unmeaning placidity which 
usually characterized her. She 
was not as pretty as Teresina, but 
she had a more agreeable expres- 
sion, and a better right to the epi- 
thet of simpatica which was some- 
times given her. Their faces were 
both flushed with the excitement 
produced in advance by the plea- 
sure of singing in company when it 
could be done without fear and with- 
out any doubt of success. And 
my cousins had voices of superior 
quality, such as are often met with 
in Italy, and harmonized wonder- 
fully together. They were, more- 
over, very good musicians, and 
though their style was not perfect, 
every one listened to them with 
pleasure, more especially the young 
amateur of music who had been ap- 
pointed to accompany them that 
evening. For some time, the Bar- 
on von Brunnenberg had regarded 
Mariuccia in a most sentimental 
manner ; but hitherto the handsome 
young Englishman, Harry Leslie, 
seemed to please her more than 
the baron, and consequently she 
had always treated the latter with 
more or less coldness. It was evi- 
dent, however, that Leslie, since the 
evening on Mt. Vesuvius, had not 
a thought or look, or scarcely a 
word, for any body but Stella. I 
often wondered if this had any ef- 
fect on her, as I observed her 
occasionally pensive air so unlike 
her usual self. However the case 
might be, Mariuccia had drawn 
therefrom a practical conclusion 
for her own personal benefit : Les- 
lie did not care for her ; she must 
therefore resign herself and turn to 
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some one else. This resignation 
led her to favor the baron with 
such smiles as he had never ob- 
tained before, so that he also was 
radiant, and the group around the 
piano presented an appearance of 
the utmost satisfaction. I felt a 
sensation of surprise as I looked at 
their smiling faces and heard their 
merry voices. I seemed to be se- 
parated from them by an impassable 
grate that permitted me to see and 
hear them, but absolutely prevent- 
ed me from approaching to partici- 
pate in their liveliness and joy. 
" Happiness . . . gaiety . . . hope . . . 
all these are at an end for me !*' 
said I to myself. Nevertheless, I 
fulfilled all it was incumbent on 
me to do, and succeeded in appear- 
ing nearly the same as usual. 

At length, all the company ar- 
rived, and when they had taken 
their places and every eye was 
turned towards the platform, I 
took Angiolina, and, going to the 
embrasure of a window, I sat down 
where I was half concealed, and 
took the child on my knee. The 
company of this angelic little crea- 
ture was not only always delightful 
and soothing, but she had a sin- 
gularly precocious instinct of the 
beautiful which excited my wonder 
and made me keep my eyes on her 
while she was listening to music, 
and even to poetry whose rhythm 
delighted her ear even when the 
words were beyond her compre- 
hension, especially when it was her 
mother who was repeating it. At 
such times nothing was more touch- 
ing than to behold the animated 
expre^ion of her sparkling blue 
eyes and the tremulous movement 
of her childish mouth ! . . . I now 
clasped her in my arms, and it 
seemed as if the agitation of my 
heart subsided as I embraced her ! 

The baron first played, by way 



of overture, a piece of Mendels 
sohn's which disposed the audience 
to be attentive: then, after a.mo* 
ment's silence, Gilbert made his 
appearance. He was extremely 
pale, and seemed to be making a 
great effort to rise above some great 
moral or physical suffering. This 
was so evident that he might have 
claimed the indulgence of the audi- 
ence and excused himself on the 
plea of a real or pretended indispo^ 
sition. But presently his voice 
grew stronger, the orator was rous^ 
ed, and his manner, usually so un- 
pretending, became what it always 
was when he spoke in public — im- 
posing, brilliant, and impressive. 
What he said at first I cannot tell. 
Too many recollections crowded on 
my mind at once as he made his 
appearance, reminding me of the 
day when I first hearti him at the 
Hotel de Kergy. I remembered 
what I was then, what my feelings, 
what my hopes were. I thought 
of all the changes that had since 
taken place, and what a singular co- 
incidence it was that he should ap- 
pear before me on the day of our 
separation in the same way as when 
we met for the first time ! My at- 
tention was soon drawn to the words 
of the speaker by the murmur of 
approbation, that soon increased to 
enthusiastic applause, with which 
they were received. To speak of 
Vesuvius at Naples, and to Neapoli- 
tans, in a way to excite, their inte- 
rest, requires a tour de force^ and 
this feat he was able to accomplish. 
With the ready appreciation of abili- 
ty which characterized his audi- 
ence, the difficulty he had to sur- 
mount was felt, and lively spontan- 
eous applause interrupted him at 
every instant, as he mingled poetry, 
art, and history with an originality 
and grace that did not permit the 
least appearance of pedantry to 
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diminish the charm of his profound, 
unstudied erudition. But when he 
iinally came to the account he was 
appointed to give of our recent 
excursion, and began by describing 
the spot where we had witnessed 
the eruption together, I could not 
repress a thrill of emotion. I fan- 
cied his eyes had detected me in 
the comer where I was concealed, 
and when he added that he feltin ike 
presence of thai spectacle a profound 
emotion the remembrance of which 
cottld never be effaced^ however long 
the duration of his life I I leaned 
my forehead against Angiolina's 
fair head as if everybody could un- 
derstand the double meaning of his 
words, and for some minutes I 
heard nothing but the rapid beating 
of my heart. ... 

All at once the child looked 
eagerly up, and touching my cheek 
with her little hand to attract my 
attention, she said in a joyful tone : 

" Listen, listen to what he is say- 
ing about mammal" 

Then everything else was forgot- 
ten for an instant but the pleasure 
of hearing Stella's courageous deed 
related in the noble, incomparable 
Ian guage peculiar to Gilbert. There 
was a burst of applause on all sides, 
and I was about to add mine when 
my attention was suddenly attract- 
ed and concentrated in an unex- 
pected direction, as if dazzled by 
one of those repeated flashes of 
lightning that set the heavens 
aflame, and which is distinguished 
from the others by a more terrible 
brilliancy. 

It fiad occurred to Lando to or- 
nament the platform with shrubs 
and flowers, in order to conceal 
from the spectators those who were 
to take part in the performance till 
it was their turn to appear. Stella 
was in this way concealed from every- 
body but me. From the place to 



which I had betaken myself I could 
see her distinctly, and follow every 
movement she made, without her 
being aware of it. I was soon sur- 
prised and struck with the effect 
of the address she was listening to. 
It was not merely attention ; it was 
not interest; it was a breathless 
emotion which contracted her fea- 
tures, and to such a degree that I 
thought she was going to faint. I 
had already risen to go to her as- 
sistance, when I was struck with a 
sudden idea which nailed me to the 
spot — an idea that no sooner cross- 
ed my mind than it became a cer- 
tainty, and fcaused me such terrible 
anguish that I was frightened. I 
looked at her steadily, trying to 
imagine and read her thoughts, and 
while penetrating to the depths of 
her heart, I felt mine sink within 
me. Alas ! Why should the dis- 
covery I thought I had made thus 
cause me to tremble and shudder } 
Why did it seem as if I had 'been 
struck by an arrow that pierced me 
to the heart .> 

I endeavored to overcome the re- 
pugnance I was so weak as to feel 
in my soul. Yes, I tried to regard 
Stella in the new light that had 
just dawned -on me, and to consider 
him in this same light — him ! . . . 
I tried to say to myself without 
shrinking that before me was the 
very one of whom I had spoken the 
evening before ; who was at once 
beautiful, good, noble^hearted, and 
worthy of him — and one whom he 
could love without fear, without 
scruple, without remorse. I tried 
td do all this, and like every effort 
to rise above self, this did me good, 
perhaps, and rendered me stronger ; 
but I did not gain the victory. 

As soon as Gilbert finished speak- 
ing, I watched him, in spite of my- 
self, while Stella's name was min- 
gled with his in the enthusiastic ac- 
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ciamations of the audience, and — 
shall 1 avow it ? — I noticed with 
pleasure that he left the platform 
without the least thought of ap- 
proaching her. He slipped away 
as quickly as he could through a 
little door that opened on the porti- 
co, and from the shadowy recess 
where I was sitting, I could see 
him in the moonlight leaning 
against a pillar in the attitude of 
one who is reposing after some 
great effort or long constraint. 

I was for some time incapable of 
giving the least attention to what 
was going on around me. I vaguely 
listened to A U sacrai Regina^ to 
which Mariuccia's fine contralto 
voice gave wonderful expression, 
and after this duet from SemiramiSy 
various other pieces were played by 
the baron. One of these gave me 
a thrill, and brought me back to a 
sense not only of the present but 
of the past. It was the air of Chop- 
in's which Diana de Kergy played 
at Paris on that other farewell oc- 
casion ! Everything to-night seem- 
ed combined to overwhelm me 
with recollections and emotion ! 
I could hardly bear to listen to this 
music, it so overpowered me with 
its heartrending, passionate charac- 
ter. My eyes, in spite of my efforts, 
were already filled with tears when 
the young amateur abruptly stop- 
ped and struck up a waltz from 
Strauss, with so much spirit and brio 
that Angiolina jumped down, as if 
drawn by some irresistible impulse, 
and began to whirl around, holding 
her little dress up with both hands. 
All those in the assembly wh© 
were still in their teens seemed 
strongly tempted to follow her ex- 
ample ; but the waltz soon ended, 
silence was restored, and Angiolina 
returned to my side as Stella, in 
ber turn, made her appearance. 

The object of the j^/>/<? sufficient- 



ly accounted for the acclamations 
with which she was received-^a 
marked homage to the noble deed 
that had just been eulogized in 
such eloquent terms. When these 
subsided, the silence became pro- 
found. 

Stella remained motionless while; 
all these demonstrations were going 
on around her in her honor, and 
did not seem to be aware of them. 
I can see her still in her white dress, 
the flowing sleeveis of which display- 
ed her hands and arms. Her only 
ornament was a circlet of gold, 
which confined the waving masses 
of her thick, brown hair. She did 
not look paler than usual, for her 
complexion, of dazzling whiteness, 
rarely had any color ; her eyelashes 
and eyebrows were as dark as her 
hair, and her eyes, when nothing 
animated her, were of a rather dull 
gray ; but at the least emotion the 
pupils seemed to dilate, and deepen 
in hue, and then nothing could sur- 
pass their brilliancy ! This change 
was especially remarkable when she 
exercised the natural talent for 
declamation which she possessed 
without having ever cultivated it. 
Her sense of the poetic was pro- 
found and accurate, and her voice, 
full and sonorous, was precisely 
adapted to express what she felt at 
the moment in her heart. To this 
were added simple, natural gestures, 
which the mere movement of her 
beautiful hands and arms always 
rendered noble and graceful. There 
was no affectation about her, and 
yet her face, usually animated by 
extreme gaiety, possessed a sti^nge 
tragical power. Such was Stella's 
talent — a sufficiently faithful reflec- 
tion of the character of her soul. 

During the noisy manifestations 
that greeted her appearance, she 
was apparently very calm, as I 
have just described her; but her 
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ire clasped nervously to- 
ld an almost impercepti- 
nent of her lips indicated 
ation than she manifest- 
rdly. But this repressed 
idded to the very charm 
ce when she began with 
able grace a sonnet from 
id when, striking another 
e repeated a scene from 
[anzoni's finest tragedies, 
a genuine thrill of adraira- 
he audience. I noticed 
rry Leslie, in particular, 
touched, excited, amazed, 
around for Gilbert — and 
ne, O my God I — forgive 
I !) I was glad to see he 
)resent. The very power 
h of them possessed in a 
iray of moving an audience 
) establish a relationship 
hem, the bare thought of 
ide me suifer, and this 
was as harrowing as re- 

, Stella began the canto 
I of the Divina Couunedia^ 
imences with this prayer — 
:he most beautiful ever in- 
genius and piety : " O 
fadre / figlia del tuo Fig- 
A.t that moment Gilbert 
d. He did not enter the 
remained leaning against 
Nevertheless, I saw a 
h pass over Stella's brow ; 
ler voice tremble ; and I 
Was aware of his presence 
ost some of her self-con- 
for him, I saw he was sur- 
i astonished. He added 
ise to that of the whold as- 
But when they all rose at 
) crowd around Stella, his 
:d in a different direction, 
Ls evident he thought of 
iger. 

in Mother, daughter of thy Son ! 



At that instant, little Angiolrna, 
who was leaning against my shoul- 
der, mutely contemplating her mo- 
ther, and only saying from time to 
time in a low voice, "How beauti- 
ful! Isn't it beautiful?" as if she 
were listening to some musical 
strain, was borne away by Harry 
Leslie, who, as was appropriate, had 
been appointed to accompany the 
little quiteiise. There was now a 
bustle and general confusion, as is 
often the case after prolonged si- 
lence and attention, and everybody 
seemed wild with gaiety. To this 
merriment was added the noise of a 
deafening march which the baron 
played, as he said, by way of ac- 
companiment to the triumphant 
progress of the child borne around 
the room on Leslie's shoulder to 
receive the contributions that were 
to end the soiree. 

The contrast between the state 
of my mind and all this tumult, ani- 
mation, and gaiety, only served to 
heighten the agitation of my soul to 
the utmost. All the doors and 
windows of the room were open, 
and I mechanically went out and 
leaned for a moment against the 
same pillar where I had seen Gil- 
bert only a short time before. 
While standing there, I suddenly 
heard his voice beside me : 

" Adieu ! madame," said he in a 
low, trembling tone. 

" Adieu, Gilbert ! May heaven 
protect you !" I replied, extending 
my hand. He took it, pressed it to 
his lips, gave it a slight pressure, 
and that was all. . . . He was 
gone ! I followed him with my 
eyes, by the bright moonlight, till 
he disappeared under the trees of 
the avenue. 

I remained motionless in the 
place where I was, looking alter- 
nately at the garden around me 
bathed in the light of the moon, 
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and at the brilliantly illuminated 
salon within. And while my eyes 
wandered from one to the other, it 
seemed, as if everything before me 
disappeared never to return, that 
these bright lights were about to 
be extinguished never to be re- 
lighted again, this numerous assem- 
bly dispersed never to be reunited, 
and it was the last time I was to 
mingle in the gay world surround- 
ed by all the display that wealth 



could afford. The impression was 
singular ; but what is certain, I felt 
at that very moment all my happi- 
ness was over, that which was dan- 
gerous as well as that which was 
legitimate, pleasure as well as re- 
pose, joy as well as peace, memory 
as well as hope ! It was a moment 
of agony, but the sufferings of such 
agony, however terrible they may 
be, are they not, like a mother's 
throes, the signs and prelude of life? 
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When I returned to the drawing- 
room, I found scarcely any one 
left. Leslie came to tell me Stella 
had gone away without bidding me 
good night, because she was in a 
hurry to take Angiolina home as 
soon as the collection was ended. 
Presently nobody remained. Si- 
lence once more reigned, and I 
found myself alone, face to face 
tv'ith myself! 

But I by no means experienced 
the happiness that so often results 
from the accomplishment of a duty, 
or the consummation of a sacrifice. 
On the contrary, I felt a desolation 
which was the prelude of a state of 
mind which vi^as to render the fol- 
lowing days gloomy beyond any I 
ever spent in my life — gloomy ! 
yes, as the profound darkness of 
night just before the dawn ! 

While Gilbert remained, I did 
not allow myself to analyze my 
feelings for fear of shaking my re- 
solution. I was able to maintain it 
to the end ; but as soon as he was 
gone, I gave free course to every 
thought that could aggravate my 
sufferings. I now experienced that 
isolation which, from childhood, I 
had dreaded more than death ! 
Lorenzo no longer cared for me, I 
should never behold Gilbert again, 
and the friendship of Stella, l\\e 



only one who comprehended and 
pitied me, I was not sure of pre- 
serving ! 

I now began to recall, and study, 
so to speak, all that had taken 
place during the evening just at an 
end, but this only seemed to in- 
crease the conviction that had taken 
such strong possession of my mind. 
I felt determined, however, to as- 
certain the truth. I would satisfy 
my mind. I would question her 
till she told me exactly all that 
was passing in her heart. 

But Stella, with all her gaiety, 
was not a person who cbiild readily 
be induced to make a confidential 
disclosure of her most secret 
thoughts. Without the least dis- 
simulation, she was impenetrable. 
She knew how to enter fully into 
the feelings of others — their joys 
and, above all, their sufferings. 
But if, on the other hand, any one 
sought to participate in hers, a 
smile, the opening of her large eyes, 
or a slight movement of her hps 
and* shoulders, seemed to forbid 
looking beneath the serene expres- 
sion of her smiling face. The truth 
was, she thought very little about 
herself. There was no duplicity in 
the habit she had acquired of never 
lifting the veil that concealed the 
ixiuet v?oiVvcv^^ o^ \v^T heart, for 
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iid not try to raise it herself, 

was by no means curious to 
Dm all that was passing there, 
hen I saw her again, I found 

therefore, nearly the same as 
1 — a little graver, perhaps, and 
ewhat more quiet, but that was 

As to questioning her, I did 

dare to, and the query soon 
in my mind : Have I read 

heart aright ? And to this 
lediately succeeded another : 
she read mine? I dwelt on 
e questions a long time without 
g able to answer them to my 
ifaction, 
'hat inclined me to decide in 

affirmative was the care we 
I took to avoid mentioning Gil- 
's name, the tacit agreement we 
e not to prolong our interv/iew, 

the facility with which, under 
e trifling pretext, she excused 
elf from driving out with me, 
igh she consented to let me take 
little Angiolina. 

set off, therefore, with the child, 
drove beyond Posilippo where 

road descends to the water's 
J. There I left the carriage, and 
tig the child, I went down to 
shore and seated myself so near 
sea that the waves died softly 
y at my feet. I had a particu- 
fancy for this spot. Seated 
e in full view of Nisita, with 
lia, Procida, Capo Miseno, and 
I in the distance, Pozzuoli at 
right, and the heights of Posi- 
o and Camaldoli at the left and 
nd, I seemed to be a thousand 
ues from the inhabited world, 

spot where it was easier than 
jvrhere else to forget all the rest 
le universe. 

''hile I sat there silently gazing 
md me, Angiolina was running 
jt gathering sea-shells to fill 

little basket she had brought 
the purpose. Occasionally she 



stopped and clapped her hands 
with delight as she looked around. 
More than ever did I at that mo- 
ment envy Stella the happiness that 
prevented her from feeling the isola- 
tion and intolerable void in which 
I was plunged ! I envied her, and 
forgot to pity her ! I forgot, more- 
over, to tremble for her ! One 
would have thought the saying : 
" Aux ligers plaisirs les souff ranees 
Uglres ; ' aux grands bonheurs les 
maux inouisy* or, at least, the evi- 
dent truth they contain, had never 
struck my mind ! 

At that time I only dreamed of 
human happiness under every con- 
ceivable form — a happiness that 
seemed to be accorded and p^mit- 
ted to others, but of which I was 
for ever deprived. And while An- 
giolina continued to ramble about, 
not far off, I ceased admiring the 
spectacle before me, and suddenly 
burying my face in my hands, I 
burst into tears. At the same 
instant I felt Angiolina's little arms 
around my neck. 

" Zia Gina!" she exclaimed (she 
had heard her mother call me Gina^ 
as well as sister, and composed 
therefrom the name she always gave 
me). " Zia Gina, what makes you 
cry?" 

" I am sad, Lina," said I, ray 
tears falling on her beautiful fair 
curls. 

" Why r 

" I cannot tell you." 

" Can you tellthe good God ?" 

What a singular question ! . . . 
She made me blush, and, after a 
moment's reflection, I replied some- 
what evasively : 

" One can tell him everything,. 
Lina, for he is our Father." 

" Yes, I know te is our Father ; 
I call him sq every day." 

Her attention was diverted an 
instant by a butterfly ^Vv^ ^^hi ^<^^-^ 
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ing by. She watched it till it flew 
away, and then resumed : 

" Then, my dear Zia Gina, you 
must pray God to console you." 

** Pray for me, carina*' 

After some reflection, she said : 
'* I only know two prayers — the 
Our Father and Ave Maria : which 
shall I say for you ?** 

"Say both of them." 

"Yes, certainly: Our Father 
first ; I like it so much." 

And there on the shore she fold- 
ed her hands, raised her eyes, as 
blue as the heavens to which she 
raised them, and with her clear, sil- 
very voice softly repeated the di- 
vine words. If ever there were lips 
on earth worthy of being the echo 
of that voice which once uttered 
this prayer that we might learn it, 
they were certainly the innocent 
lips now repeating it beside me! 
I too clasped my hands and joined 
in ber prayer. 

When it was ended, she stopped 
a moment with a thoughtful air, 
and then repeated : " Deliver us 
from all evil." 

"But, as I am praying for you, 
ought not I to say to Our Father : 
Deliver Zia Gina from all evil V* 

** Yes, my darling," exclaimed I, 
embracing her : " yes, pray always 
in this way for me, and may God 
bear and bless you !*' 

Her angelic face, her piety and 
innocence, completely diverted my 
mind from my sorrows. I only 
felt an infinite joy at not having 
rendered myself unworthy to hear 
the words she had just uttered. I 
%ad suffered ; I still suffered, of 
course ; but I had prayed, and still 
sprayed, to be delivered from temp- 
tation and sin, and it seemed to me 
a ray from heaven had fallen on me 
-in answer to this angel's prayer ! 

But this impression, though live- 
// a,nd consoling, was only mo- 



mentary. I had to return to the 
reality of life, and this reality was 
painful. 'It became much more so 
the following day when Lorenzo 
at last returned. 

He did not, of course, appear 
like a man who returns to the fire- 
side he loves and respects. Nor 
could he be expected to present 
himself in the attitude of a peni- 
tent. I was far from being pre- 
pared, however, for the stand he 
took and the complete change I 
found in him, but Lorenzo had 
been endowed by Divine Provi- 
dence with such rare gifts that, in 
giving himself up to evil instead 
of good impulses, he had to suffer 
from the law which condemns those 
to stray further away and fall lower' 
who would perhaps have become 
guides to others had they not erred 
from the right way. The serious 
errors into which he had fallen, less 
excusable than they would have been 
at any other epoch of his life, were 
this time accompanied by a shame- 
lessness and indifference to scan- 
dal that at once wounded and dis- 
gusted me. The consciousness of 
faults he would not acknowledge 
caused him insupportable uneasi- 
ness, and this produced a complete 
change in the expression of his 
face, his language, and even in his 
manners, formerly so dignified and 
courteous, but now haughty and 
not unfrequently rude. But what 
was specially evident was, the fatal 
fascination he did not cease to feel. 
The fact was, he had not been driven 
from her by disgust : repentance 
and duty had not led him to return 
to me. She who had forsaken him _ 
still reigned in his heart, and the I 
influence I had over him so short 
a time before, was now utterly de- 
stroyed ! 

All this was clearly perceptible 
ftom tl\e first day of his return. I 
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he was even rather irritated 
\ pleased at having no reproach 
nake me. In fact, he did not 
DOse peace, but imposed it, on 
condition of absolute silenpe on 

part. The slightest reproach 

1 me, I felt, would have been 
cause of a violent scene and 

laps of open rupture ! 
uch was the aspect my life as- 
ed at Lorenzo's return. Will 
one be astonished at the revolt 
:lt in my heart in spite of my 
irent submission, which was 
' a mixture of pride and dis- 
\ ? Will any one wonder at the 
owing regrets, dangerous recpl- 
ions, and profound discourage- 
t which threw me into the 
pest melancholy, and sometimes 
utter despair.? I began my 
over again in imagination with 
)ert, and dwelt on what it might 

2 been, that I might suffer the 
e for what it was ! 

his remembrance seemed to be 
only resource: these vain de- 
5 and regrets my only solace. I 
2 myself up to them with my 
lie heart, and thus, while I con- 
red myself irreproachable, I was 
luch separated from Lorenzo as 
vas from me, and I allowed my- 
to live interiorly in a world over 
ch I had no scruple in allowing 
ther to reign almost absolutely ! 
'he following Saturday I was at 
grate of the convent parlor a 
; time before my usual hour. 
; anguish of my soul was at its 
jht, and for the first time, with- 

regard to the place where I 
, and perhaps I ought to say, to 

who listened to me, I made 
wn all my troubles to Livia, not 
r Lorenzo's new offences, but 

my other trials, my inclina- 
s, my regrets, and what at tiie 
e time I called my " courage- 
sacrifice." 



She turned pale as she listened 
to me, and an expression of grief, 
such as I had never seen her wear, 
came over her face, which remain- 
ed anxious, even when I told her 
tjiat she unawares had given me 
the strength to accomplish it. 

" So much the better," said she ; 
adding, with a grave smile, " If 
that is the case, I certainly did not 
this time play the part of a j'eUa- 
trice I . , . But, Ginevra, you es- 
caped a less fearful peril the day I 
saw you borne by that furious 
horse towards the abyss. You 
were saved when I saw you again, 
whereas to-day ..." 

" To-day ? . . . Are you not 
satisfied } Have I not obeyed 
what I felt were your wishes V 

" Yes, my poor Gin a, you have 
made an effort, a courageous effort ; 
and yet you deceive yourself like a 
child. Lorenzo certainly 'ought to 
conduct himself very differently; 
but even if he. did, you would still 
be deprived of the happiness you 
dream of. As to that other mi- 
ragCj" continued she with a shud- 
der. ** O merciful heavens ! do 
you not see whence comes tlie 
light that has caused it } Ginevra, 
I can only say one thing to you — 
what I have said before : pray !" 

" I pray every day." 

"With fervor.?" 

" Yes, Livia, with all my heart, 
I assure you, I pray as well as 
I know how. I tell you the 
truth." 

As I uttered these words, a ce- 
lestial smile came over her face for 
the first time since the beginning 
of our conversation, and she ex- 
claimed : 

" O dearest sister !" . . . and 
then stopped. 

Rather vexed than consoled by 
the manner in which she received 
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with my forehead leaning against 
the gri/le^ feeling for the first time 
how truly it separated us, that my 
sister felt no pity for me, did not 
render me justice as she ought, 
and that &he knew neither the 
world, nor its difficulties, nor its 
temptations, nor its pains. My 
tears fell like rain as I made these 
reflections, but it seemed as if 
Livia, usually so compassionate, 
beheld me weep with indifference. 

All at once she asked : 

" Ginevra, is it long since you 
went to confession V* 

I abruptly raised my head, my 
tears ceased to flow, and I wiped 
my eyes with a gesture of impa- 
tience. It was certain Livia could 
find nothing to say that did me 
any good. I made no reply. 

**You will not tell me. Why 
not, carina ?** 

Was I really out of humor with 
her — with Livia .^ And on the 
point of showing it .? . . . Oh ! 
no ; I at once felt it was impossible. 
Besides, the touch of severity that 
chilled me had disappeared. She 
now spoke in a tone I never had 
refused to listen to. I therefore 
replied without any further en- 
treaty : 

" Yes, Livia, longer than usual." 

No sooner had I uttered these 
words, than a lively color suffused 
my whole face. It at once occur- 
red to me that the time corre- 
sponded exactly with the length of 
Gilbert's visit at Naples. Livia 
did not observe my confusion, and 
calmly resumed : 

** Listen, Gina. You believe, as 
well as I, that the Sacrament of 
Penance is a remedy, do you not } 
It has been called, I think, * the 
divine prescription for the mala- 
dies of the soul,* and you are con- 
sciouSf I trust, that your soul is 
really ill." 



" Oh ! yes, my soul, my heart, 
my mind, my body, my whole be- 
ing ! O Livia ! I suffer every 
way!" 

" Well, if you were physically ill, 
you would certainly consult the 
best physician in the city, and, who 
knows ? if there were a better one 
'Still at the other end of Europe, 
you would perhaps, like maay 
others, undertake a long journey 
to consult him as to the remedy." 

" Perhaps so ! What then ?" 

" Listen, dear Gina. I have just 
thought of a piece of advice to 
give you, and as it has occurred to 
me in a moment of pity for you, 
when my whole heart is filled with 
affection and sympathy, perhaps it 
is a good inspiration you would do 
well to follow." 

"O Livia I" I exclaimed, great- 
ly afiiected, for I recognized the 
accent of affection I had been 
so doubtful about— an affection 
more than human, because it was 
an emanation of divine charity: 
"Yes, tell me, dear sister, what it 
is. Say anything you please. Com- 
mand me, and I will obey you.*' 

She proceeded to inform me that 
a saintly monk had recently arriv- 
ed at Naples who was universally 
known and respected on account 
of his extensive knowledge, and 
was remarkable for the unpretend- 
ing simplicity of his manners. His 
words went to the heart, led sin- 
ners to return to God, and made 
those who were pious better than 
they were before. 

"Go to him humbly, I beseech 
you, and open your heart to him 
before God — your whole heart. I 
feel a conviction he will be able to 
give you the remedy you need, and 
if you have the courage to apply 
this remedy, whatever it be, I feel 
the assurance, Ginevra, you will he 
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I^et those who do not wish to 
enter the region into which I am 
about to lead my readers, now lay 
aside this book. I assure them, 
however, there is nothing in the 
previous portion of this narrative 
more strictly* true than what I am, 
going to relate. I affirm^ more- 
over, that it refers to a point that 
interests every Christian soul; I 
might say, every human soul, but 
I know beforehand that they alone 
will comprehend me who have 
faith in these words : " I believe 
in God the Father Almighty," that 
is to say, they who with the Catho- 
lic Church firmly believe His Om- 
nipotence is present, living and 
acting in our midst, and there is 
not a single instant in which the 
material and spiritual world, the 
world of nature and the inner 
world of the human soul, cannot 
feel its supernatural and mfratulous 
effects. At the mere sight of this 
word, I suppose every sceptical, in- 
credulous, or scornful reader has 
taken the alarm and made his es- 
cape, and I shall henceforth ad- 
dress only those who speak, or at 
least comprehend, the language I 
am about to employ. 

I left the convent without decid- 
ing on the hour for following Li- 
via*s advice, and was already on 
my way home when I took the sud- 
den resolution to proceed without 
any delay to the church she had 
indicated. This church was one 
of the finest in Naples, the only 
one, perhaps, in which the eye is 
not offended by any of the incon- 
gruities so often found in Italy be- 
tween the beautiful proportions, 
the marbles, the frescos that adorn 
the walls, and certain objects of 
devotion whose choice or execu- 
tion indicates more piety than 



taste. Here everything harmoniz- 
ed, and this harmony was favor- 
able to devotion. I took a chair 
and knelt against it on the marble 
pavement; then, according to the 
Neapolitan custom at confession, I 
took off my hat and threw over my 
head a scarf of black lace I wore 
over my silk dress, and patiently 
waited for others to enter the de- 
serted church. It was nearly three 
o'clock. 

I did not have to wait long. . As 
soon as the clock struck, I saw 
quite a number of men and women 
of every rank and age, as well as 
young ladies and even children, 
come in and gather around the 
confessional, near which by chance 
I had stationed myself. I turned 
towards a lady who knelt beside 
me, and asked the name of the con- 
fessor she was awaiting. She look- 
ed up with an air of surprise. 

" Father Egldio di San Mauro, 
of course," said she. " Do you 
not know his confessional .'*" 

Father Egidio was the name of 
the priest to whom my sister had 
directed me. Chance had led me 
to the spot I wished to find. I 
was obliged to wait a long time ; 
but this delay, and the profound 
silence around, aided me in con- 
centrating my mind on the act I 
was going to perform, and enabled 
me, I think, to ma.ke a good pre- 
paration. Besides, I had already 
gained a victory over myself by the 
very act of coming here, for I had 
been obliged to surmount a mix- 
ture of timidity and embarrass- 
ment one always feels about going 
to a strange confessor. 

At length the priest we were 
waiting for made his appearance. 
He came slowly out of the sacristy 
and proceeded directly to the high 
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altar, where he knelt for some time 
in prayer. He then rose, and, 
crossing the church, passed before 
me on his way to the confessional. 
He was of lofty stature, but bowed 
down by years and still more by 
that sanctity which does not spare 
the body. His white hair and 
bald forehead gave his mild, deli- 
cate features a grave, imposing as- 
pect, which at once inspired re- 
spect, though it was impossible to 
feel any fear. 

I ought to have been the first to 
approach, as I arrived before the 
others ; but as soon as Father Egi- 
dio seated himself in the confes- 
sional, which, according to the 
Italian style, was only closed by a 
low door, he perceived the children 
awaiting him, and, leaving the door 
open, he made them a sign to ap- 
proach. One by one they present- 
ed themselves before him. He 
bent down his head as he address- 
ed them, and the innocent faces 
raised towards him were marked 
by a pious attention that was 
touching. He smiled occasionally 
as he listened to them, and the 
hand they kissed when they were 
done, he afterwards placed on their 
heads in benediction. 

When the children had finished 
I was obliged to wait still longer, 
for a young man brushed hastily 
by me and fell on his knees in the 
place they left vacant, and this 
time the confession was long. 
Father Egidio, resting both hands 
on the shoulders of his new penitent, 
bent his head to listen without 
interrupting him, and when the 
young man ceased speaking, the 
advice he gave in return must have 
touched his penitent's heart, for, 
as he listened, he bent his head 
lower and lower towards the old 
priest's knees, and when he rose 
Jiis eyes were inundated with tears. 



At last my turn came, and I knelt 
in the p.Uce usually taken at con- 
fession. My voice trembled as I 
began, but grew stronger by degrees, 
and I continued with clearness and 
the wish to be sincere. My trou- 
bles, alas ! were closely connected 
with my faults, and I not only open- 
ed my heart and soul, but laid be- 
fore him my entire life, feeling," as I 
did so, the relief there is in the 
avowal of one's weaknesses in con- 
fession that can be compared to na 
human confidence, however great 
the wisdom or sympathy that wins 
it. He murmured two or three 
times as he listened, " Poor child !' 
but did not otherwise interrupt me 
till I had finished. 

The words he addressed me then 
were the mildest and yet most pow- 
erful that ever roused the human 
heart to a sense of duty. But when 
he finally told me that though I had 
banished him whose presence was 
so dangerous to my soul, I must 
likewise banish his memory with 
equal resolution ; that the recollec- 
tions in which I still indulged with- 
out scruple ou'ght to be resisted, 
overcome, rooted out, and rejected, 
Ifeltan insurmountable repugnance^ 
and replied : 

" No, father, I cannot do it." 

He again repeated, " Poor child !" 
and then said in a tone of mingled 
compassion and kindness : 

** You are not willing, then, to 
give God the place he has a right 
to in your heart ?" 

I did not understand his -meaning, 
and replied : 

"Father, I cannot help what I 
think and feel, or what I sufFef." 

Without losing anything of his 
mildness, but with an authority that 
subdued my rebellious spirit, he 
said : 

" I know, my child, what is in 
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on your will; but in the name 
lim who now Speaks to you 
agh me, I ask you to repeat 

a sincere heart these words, 
h comprise all I have just said : 
3 my God! root out of my 
t everything that separates^ it 
I Thee." 

tiese words, the accent with 
h they were uttered, and the 
er that I have no doubt rose 
L the depths of the holy soul 
I which they sprang, inspired 
with the wish and strength to 

r 

• 

my God! enable me now to 
e others understand what then 

place in my soul. 

leaned my head against my 
)ed hands, and after a moment's 
ice, during which I summoned 
be strength of my will, I slowly 
ated with the utmost sincerity 
wrords he dictated : 
D my God ! root out of my 
t everything, that separates it 
I Thee." ... 

merciful, divine Goodness ! 
shall I speak of Thee } how 
of thy marvellous grace and 
.^ While uttering these words, 
re they were even ended, I 
touched by some strange, mys- 
►us, supernatural influence. My 
t and soul seemed filled with 
:. My whole being was trans- 
led. I was inundated with a 
that could not be expressed in 



human language, and the source of 
this joy, the sensible cause, which I 
still feel, and shall never cease to 
feel, was the conviction made audi- 
ble in some miraculous manner that 
God loves me ! 

God loves me! Yes, I heard 
these words. I comprehended their 
entire signification. The Veil was 
forever withdrawn. The myste- 
rious enigma of my heart was solved 
as clearly and obviously as my eyes 
beheld the light of day. 

I loved, not as we try, but in vain, 
to love our fellow-creatures ; I loved 
with all the strength of my heart ! 
and with so much strength that I 
could not have loved more without 
dying! . . . 

All human language is inadequate, 
I know, to speak of supernatural 
grace, i can only stammer as I at- 
tempt it, and will no longer dwell 
on the ineffable moment which 
wrought an entire transformation in 
my life. I no longer recollect what 
words I then uttered, or what was 
said to me. I only remember the 
holy absolution I received with 
bowed head, and these words, after- 
wards uttered in a tone of emotion : 
"Be calm, my child, and go in 
peace." 

I had knelt down overwhelmed 
with sadness. I rose up so happy 
that I suffered from the great in- 
tensity of a joy my heart was too 
weak to endure ! 



xxxvii. 



opg years have passed by since 
day, and perhaps long years 
await me ; but whatever be the 
Ltion of my life nothing will 
efface the remembrance — not of 
moment I have just described, 
hat moment is always present, 
n never become a memoiy of 



the past — but of the eflfect which 
the sight of the earth, the sky, and 
the sea had on me when I issued 
from the church where I had re- 
ceived so great a blessing. Every- 
thing seemed to have assumed a 
new aspect, a xvev? \«\^^\vycv^^ ^ \s\^x^ 
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of happiness in my soul seemed 
diffused over all nature ! I no long- 
er wished for anything. I had found 
all. I was freed from all anxiety. 
Hope had become certitude— a cer- 
titude more complete than can be 
derived from the surest of earthly 
things ; for great indeed is the cer- 
titude of that assurance which no- 
thing can deprive us of, except 
through our own will f . . , 

Nothing could quench the source 
from which sprang my joy, or de- 
prive me of its benefits: nothings 
for my will was henceforth absorbed, 
and, so to speak, lost in the most 
ardent love ! 

To love with strength, disinter- 
estedness, and passion the worthi- 
est object on earth, and learn all at 
once we could not be deprived of 
it without the consent of our own 
heart, would not this induce us to 
utter the word never with an abso- 
lute meaning that the things of this 
world do not admit of.^ It was 
thus God gave me the grace to love, 
to feel sure of loving always, sure 
of the impossibility of ever being 
deprived of the object of my love ! 

The beauty of the natural world 
around me now seemed a mere ray 
of this joy. Never had I found it 
so lovely. And yet (those whom I 
alone address now will understand 
this, however contradictory it may 
appear) I felt an almost equal dis- 
gust for all created things, an ar- 
dent desire to renounce everything, 
a profound contempt for all that 
had hitherto seemed worthy of so 
much esteem. Wealth, honor, dress, 
display, luxury, even the beauty, so 
uncertain, which I prized so much — 
they all lost their importance and 
became worthless in my eyes, not 
through satiety, or a feeling of mel- 
ancholy, but through the disgust 
one naturally feels for the mediocre 
after seeing 'che beautiful, and for 



the. beautiful after seeing the per- 
fect ! 

On the other hand, in spite of 
this fountain of inexhaustible joy, 
I by no means imagined I was re- 
leased from suffering ; and what was 
also strange, perhaps, I did not 
desire to be. I already felt there 
was a lively, poignant, and some- 
times terrible suffering inherent in 
the divine love I had just^jegun to 
experience. He who has describ- 
ed this love better than any other 
human being, doubtless because he 
felt it in a greater degree ; he who 
more than six centuries ago wrote 
the following words : ** Nothing is 
stronger than love, nothing more 
generous, nothing more pleasant, 
nothing fuller or better in heaven 
or earth. . . When weary it is not 
tired, when straitened is not con- 
strained, when frightened is not 
disturbed, but like a lively flame 
and a torch all on fire, it mounts 
upward and securely passes through 
all opposition;"* he who uttered 
these and so many other burning 
words, likewise said these : ' " There 
is no living in love without some 
pain or sorrow." I knew it, and 
my heart was as ready to embrace* 
the one as the other. As to the 
ordinar}' trials of life, it seemed to 
me I had sufficient courage to en- 
counter them all, and that hence- 
forth I should have nothing in the 
world to fear, nothing to complain 
of . . . . 

To the reader who comprehends 
me, and knows all this is perfectly 
true, I need not say that the state 
I have just described, though a 
blessed and rare one, has in all 
ages» as well a$ ours, been one to 
which a great number of souls have 
arrived by slow but natural progres- 
sion. When, therefore, I speak of 

* Following of Christy book Hi. chap. v. 
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as miraculous and supernatural, 
srely apply the word to the sud- 
wonderful grace which shorten- 
he way for me, making me pass 
n instant from a totally different 
le of mind to a plenitude of 
I and happiness 1 
nd now . . . how did they who 
; much more closely interwoven 
. my life- than the natural world 
ind me, appear in this new light ? 
V did I now regard them in my 
rt ? — Lorenzo ! Livia ! Stella ! 
»ert ! What were the feelings 
ly heart and soul towards them 
that I was so Suddenly brought 
2e and feel what was clear and 
t ? 

I order to express^ my sen ti- 
ts with regard to them, I will 
loy an illustration that may seem 
:ure, and yet I know no better 

of making myself understood, 
emed to me that all the pure, ten- 
legitimate, and noble feelings of 
heart found in this luminous 
e a new and powerful aliment, 
e all others were consumed by 
flarne as quickly as pernicious 
Is cast into a fiery furnace ! 
othing, therefore, was changed 
ly feelings towards Livia and 
a, unless I loved them more 
erly than before, one seeming 
* than ever an angel, and the 
r the dearest of friends ! 
5 to Lorenzo, the change was 
t, sudden, and profound ! . . . 
affection for him, which he had 
tally wounded and extinguished, 

now rekindled at the divine 
ce of all true love, and -became 

II to that I had felt at the time 
y brightest hopes. The wish I 
: so ardently felt seemed now 
t the only one worthy of oecu- 
g my mind. What did a little 
i or less of human love matter 
e now ? As Livia had predict- 
my heart was satiated; I was 



rich, even if I did not possess the 
affection of a single heart on earth. 
It was, therefore, no longer through 
a selfish thirst for happiness I now 
wished to set his soul at liberty, 
but from a desire a thousand times 
more ardent — so ardent that it 
seemed to become my only passion I 

And now, Gilbert ! . . . how 
shall I speak of him ? How, in the 
light of this divine flame, did the 
dangerous attachment, the enervat- 
ing, subtle affection that had so ab- 
sorbed my mind, appear to me 
now ? And those vague, false 
hopes — those impossible dreams 
— those harrowing regrets? And 
my foolish and culpable longing for 
his return ? 

• All this was consumed like the 
pernicious weeds I have just spoken 
of, and I distinctly saw the abyss 
on the edge of which I had been 
walking. I turned away from the 
danger I had escaped with terror. 
I felt with profound gratitude that 
I was saved ! . . . and like one 
who has escaped from the perils of 
the sea, I looked back with horror 
on the waves that had so recently 
threatened to engulf me. 

This impression was so strong 
that it began to render the memory 
odious that I so recently thought 
the only joy of my life — the joy I 
could not make up my mind to 
deny myself. The miraculous ef- 
fect of the divine mercy had been 
in answer to the very essence of my 
prayer; the obstacle that separated 
me from God had been completely 
rooted out of my heart. In this re- 
spect, more than any other, I felt 
changed and transformed. But 
this powerful impression was modi- 
fied by degrees, and I was soon able 
to see Gilbert in so clear and true 
a light as to think of him hence- 
forth without the least disturbance 
of mind. I now thought of his 
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danger, and the thought filled me 
with regret. I perceived my secret 
participation, the primary, and 
often the only, cause of others' 
faults, from which it is so rare to 
be wholly exempt in such cases, 
and I prayed God to pardon me 
aitd heal the wounds of his soul as 
perfectly as he had healed mine ! 
Perhaps I have dwelt too long 



on this event-— the greatest, the 
only great event of my life — and 
the effect it had on me in so many 
ways. But it was necessary to de- 
scribe the transfigured state of my 
soul in order to explain what I still 
have to relate — this day having, 
thank heaven ! set its ineffaceable 
seal on every succeeding day of my 
life. 



XXXVIII. 



For several days I had some dif- 
ficulty in concealing the irrepressi- 
ble joy I betrayed in my face in 
spile of my efforts, and which there 
was apparently nothing to justify. 

Lorenzo's attitude, in fact, re- 
mained the same. . He continued, 
as he had done since his return, to 
appear only at the hour of his re- 
pasts. A part of the morning he 
remained shut up in his studio, 
which he now rarely allowed me to 
enter, and he spent all his evenings 
abroad. Mario had returned to 
Sicily ; Stella had not yet wholly 
resumed her usual ease with me, 
and Lando, absorbed in his own 
affairs, was less interested than 
usual in mine. 

Our customary reunions continu- 
ed, however, and the same visitors 
assembled every evening, as before. 
I frequently heard my aunt loudly 
lament the departure of qtiel Fran- 
cese simpatico^ and declare how much 
it Kergy was missed by everybody. 
In fact, Gilbert's name was .conti- 
nually repeated, and I sometimes 
thought Stella was astonished at 
my calmness, which was incompre- 
hensible to her, whereas, on the 
contrary, I was not in the least 
surprised at her silence, ^yhich I 
understood perfectly. But we con- 
tinued our tacit agreement never 
to speak of him to each other. 
Several days passed in this way. 



during which Livia was the only 
person from whom I concealed no- 
thing. How great her joy was 
when, on seeing me again, she read 
with a single look the recovered 
peace of my soul, it is useless to say 
here. From that time we seemed 
to be united by a stronger tie than 
that of blood, and to have become 
more than sisters. But when, in 
the transport of my new joy, I de- 
clared that the luxuries of my beau- 
tiful home now seemed a burden 
and a fetter, and that I preferred 
the austere simplicity which sur- 
rounded her, she at once checked 



me. 



Our tastes should correspond 
with our vocation, Gina. Yours is 
not to leave the w^orld, or even to 
lay aside its superfluities. Endea 
vor to please Lorenzo, to win him 
back. That is your mission, which 
is as high as any other; and when 
you feel your former affection for 
him revive in your heart, believe 
me, cdrifia^ it will meet with- no 
opposition from the love God has 
revealed to your soul ! You have 
dreamed of great things for Loren- 
zo. Come, Gina, courage ! now is 
the time to realize them !*' 

It was thus she led me back to a 
great but evident truth. I compre- • 
hended it in spite of the different 
feelings I had experienced, and 
trusted time would give me an op- 
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unity of winning back my hus- 
i's heart, which was even sorer 
L mine had ever been. My eyes 
J often filled with tears, in spite 
lyself, as I saw the alteration 
lis face, his anxious look, his 
V furrowed before the time, and 
he sad indications by which a 

that is tarnished betrays the 
tion which has such an injuri- 
effect on physical beauty itself. 

the time was gone by when it 
led possible to form some pro- 
:* and achieve it in a day. I. 

learned the value of the words 
ence and sileme, 

rose now every morning as 
1 as it was light, and went with 
ivia to the church of a neigh- 
ng convent to seek strength for 
day and, so to speak, draw fresh 

from the inexhaustible foun- 
. I afterwards carried myself 

alms which, in my pride and 
)lence, I had hitherto been con- 
ed to distribute by her hands. 
s was the only outward change 
ly way of life, and it was one 

nobody perceived. But it was 
quite the same with the change 

had unconsciously taken place 
ly language, manners, and even 
he expression of my face, and 
igh Lorenzo seldom had an 
ortunity of noticing me, I soon 
ied he had recovered a certain 
: of manner towards me. Un- 
tiow, he had been, not only 
nded in his pride and passion, 

especially humiliated in my 
ence ; and it must be acknow- 
;ed that the coldness and dis- 
i that constituted the mute form 
ly reproach were not calculated 
:onciliate him. The freezing 
ghtiness of his air in return, 
:h seemed to add outrage to 
ury, increased my exasperation 
:he utmost, and irritated me 
e than his actual offences did 



at the time I gave myself up with 
desperation to the thought of Gil- 
bert, as a kind of intoxication which 
made me at once forget my grief 
and my anger. Now I no longer 
sought to escape from the one, and 
the other was wholly extinguished. 
This new state of my soul produced 
an outward calmness and serenity 
I had never possessed before. 

Lorenzo's quick, penetrating eye 
soon detected the change without 
being able to imagine the cause. 
One day, after looking attentively 
at me for a moment, a sad, thought- 
ful expression came over his face, 
and I thought there was something 
like affection and respect in his 
look. 

This did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from' spending the evening 
away from homg^ and I .anxiously 
followed him in spirit as usual, not 
daring to utter a word to detain 
him, and still less venture to ques- 
tion him. A whole week passed in 
this way, in the vague hope of -find- 
ing some means of influencing him, 
but nothing of the kind happened. 
All at once, one morning, by some 
extraordinary accident we happen- 
ed to be alone a moment together, 
and after causing me some anxiety 
by the gloomy expression on his 
face, he gave me a great but plea- 
sant surprise by saying : 

" What would you say, Ginevra, 
if I proposed your taking a journey 
to Sicily with me ?*' 

I uttered an exclartiation of joy. 

** Whatv a question, Lorenzo ! 
You know well nothing could give 
me more pleasure than to see my 
father again, and Messina, the dear 
old palace, and ..." 

Here I stopped, too much affect- 
ed to continue, and fearing to 
awaken remembrances that might 
seem like a reproach. He perceiv- 
ed it and was grateful. 
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" Well, my lawsuit is about to be 
tried. Don Fabrizio desires my 
presence, and I would not for any- 
thing in the world renounce the 
pleasure of hearing him plead. We 
will start next week, then, if you 
are willing." 

This proposition caused me the 
liveliest and most unexpected plea- 
sure. To leave Naples ! To go 
with him ! and to a place where, 
more easily than anywhere else, it 
seemed to me I could overcome 
the fatal remembrance in his heart 
I had to struggle against ! And 
from there — who could tell? — in- 
duce him perhaps to go to some 
distant land ; persuade him to let 
me follow him, go with him to the 
ends of the earth, if necessary, in 
search of the pure air he needed to 
restore him to Wealth! All this 
crossed my mind in the twinkling 
of an eye, and for the first time for 
a long while I saw a ray of hope 
before me. 

When I announced the projected 
journey to Stella with a satisfac- 
tion I made no attempt to conceal, 
she looked at me with an air of 
surprise. 

** You have entirely forgiven Lo- 
renzo, then }" said she. 

"Yes." 

" Then I conclude he has at 
last acknowledged his ofifences and 
begged your pardon." 

"No." 

" No .? . . . In that case, Ginev- 
ra, you have greatly changed." 

" Yes, a blessed change has come 
over me." 

" I have noticed it for some 
days, and if I ask what has pro- 
duced it, will you answer me sin- 
cerely ?" 

" Yes, without hesitation. I will 
tell you the plain truth." 

And without turning my eyes 
away from hers, which were fas- 



tened attentively on me, I calmly 
continued : 

" Between my violent indignation 
against Lorenzo, and my strong 
fancy for Gilbert, I went very far 
astray from God, Stella. A single 
instant of extraordinary grace en- 
abled me to see this. Everything 
is clear to me now. I no longer 
seek happiness : I possess it." 

The moment Stella heard me 
pronounce Gilbert's name, wbkh 
we had invariably avoided of late, 
the pupils of her eyes dilated, and, 
as I went on, took that intensity 
of color and expression which all 
emotion imparted to them. But 
she merely replied : 

"I do not wholly understand 
you, Ginevra, I confess, but I see 
you are happy and courageous: 
that is sufficient." 

After a moment's silence, I re- 
sumed • 

" And ill you allow me to ask 
you a question in my turn, Stella ?" 

She blushed without making any 
reply. I hastened to say that my 
question only concerned Harry 
Leslie. At his name, she resumed 
her usual expression, and a dou- 
ble smile beamed from her eyes 
and lips. 

" Certainly, ask anything you 
please." 

" Well, he came yesterday with a 
gloomy air to announce his depar- 
ture. Am I wrong in thinking you 
have something to do with it ?" 

" No," replied she, smiling, " not 
if it is true he cannot remain in 
Naples without marrying me, for I 
have not otherwise ordered him to 
go away." 

Desirous of drawing her out on 
this point. I continued : 

" But, after all, Mr. Leslie is kind, 
handsome, excellent, very wealthy 
they say, and of a good family. 
You are very difficult, Stella." 
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" Yes, perhaps so," replied she 
with agitation and a kind of impa- 
tience. Then she continued in a 
melancholy tone of anguish : 

" Ginevra, never speak to me 
again., I beg, either of happiness or 
the future. I do not know as I 
shall ever be any happier tli^n I 
am now, but I know I can be less 
so. . . . Oh ! may what 1 now pos- 
sess never be taken away from me. 
I ask nothing more." 

She shuddered and stopped 
speaking, as if she could not give 
utterance to her fears. 'It was not 
the first time J had seen her seized 
with a kind of terror when the 
words future and happiness were 
mentioned before her. One would 
have said she thought there was no 



happiness in reserve for her, un- 
less at the price of that she al- 
ready possessed," and this thought 
came over her like a vision of 
terror. 

Poor Stella ! Alas ! how inse- 
cure the joys of earth ! To be de- 
prived of them, or tremble lest we 
may be — that is to say, to possess 
these joys with a poignant fear tliat 
empoisons every instant of their 
duration, and increases more and 
more in proportion to their pro- 
longation ! . . . 

Is it, then, really necessary for a 
supernatural light to open our eyes 
to force us to acknowledge that 
this world is only a place of pro- 
mise, of which the realization is ib 
another ? 
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The following day Lando, at an 
unusually early hour, entered the 
little sitting-room next my chamber 
where I commonly remaiijed in the 
morning. He looked so much grav- 
er than usual that I thought he had 
come to tell me there was some ob- 
stacle in the way of his matrimonial 
prospects. But it was once more 
of my affairs, and not of his, he 
wished to speak. 

"Dear cousin,'* said he without 
any preamble, " I come at this un- 
usual hour because I wish to see 
you alone. I have something impor- 
tant to tell you.'* 

" Something that concerns you, 
Lando ?'* 

" No, it concerns you and Loren- 



zo. 



)» 



My heart gave a leap. What was 
he about to tell me.^ What new 
hope was to be dashed to the 
ground 1 

"Great goodness!'* said I, giv- 
ing immediate utterance to the 
only object of my mortal terror, 
" have you ccme to tell me Donna 
Faustina is at Naples, and Loren- 
zo has left me again ?'* 

" Donna Faustina.^ Oh ! no. 
Would to heaven it were merely a 
question of her, and that you had 
nothing more serious to apprehend 
on Lorenzo*s part than another 
foolish journey, were she to lead 
him beyond the Black Sea ! No, it 
is not a question of your husband's 
heart, which preoccupies you more 
than hp deserves, but of his pro- 
perty and yours*** 
T breathed once more as I heard 



these words, and my relief was so 
visible that Lando was out of ])a- 
tience. 

** How singular and unpractical 
women are !" exclaimed he. " Here 
you are apparently grown calm be- 
cause I have reassured you on a 
point less important in reality than 
the affair in question." 

" I ought to be the judge of that, 
ought I not, Lando .^" said I gravely. 

"Of course. I will not discuss 
their merit^ with you. But remem- 
ber, my dear cousin, if I am correct- 
ly informed, it is a question of los- 
ing all you possess ! Lorenzo has 
been playing to a frightful degree! 
He made such good resolutions be- 
fore me, as he was leaving Paris, 
that he does me the honor of con- 
cealing himself as much from rae as 
from you. He had gone quite far 
enough before he went to Milan; 
but, since his return — influenced, I 
suppose, by a mad wish of diverting 
his mind from other things, and per- 
haps of repairing the breaches that 
had begun to alarm even him — he 
has added stock-gambling to the 
rest. Some one heard him say the 
other day that he expected to triple 
his fortune, or lose all he possessed. 
One of the two was indeed to hap- 
pen. My dear cousin ! ... he has 
not tripled it, and the other altenxi- 
tive is seriously to be feared," 

I listened with attention, but Viivc- 
wise wiiii a calmness that was not 
merely exterior. 

" You do not seem to understand," 
said \"\e w'vOcv ycvot^ \vci\>3LUence than 
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g everything you have ? Yes, 
thing! . . . What would you 
for example," continued he, 
ng around, "if you were to see 
le magnificence that now sur- 
ds you, and to which you are ac- 
)nied, disappear ; if this house 
all the precious objects it con- 
were to vanish for ever from 
sight?'' 

[ should say . . . But it is of 

consequence what I should 

or think in such a case. For 

noment noticing is lost, and, 

1 our lawsuit in Sicily is once 
id, all fear of ruin will be chi- 
cal. Allow me, therefore, to 
ne meanwhile participating in 
fears." 

rTes, I know you are certain of 
ng your cause, as it is in your 
;r*s hands. But if some radical 
ge does not take place in Lo- 
d's habits, the immense fortune 
awaits him will share the fate 
at he has just squandered." 
Therefore, Lando, as soon as 
awsuit is decided, I have form- 
he plan of inducing him to un- 
ike one of those long journeys 
ime distant land; such as he has 

2 so many of, and to take me 
him. We shall soon come 

egion where cards are unknown, 
where he will never hear of dice, 
jtte, or of stocks." 
Nor of Donna Faustina, either, 
ousin.^" said he, laughing. "But 
are not in earnest about ban- 
g yourself in this way for an 
finite period, leaving the civil- 
world, and sharing the life he 
•5 in these interminable jour- 



»»» 



[ shall not hesitate a single in- 
:, I assure you," replied I warm- 
* I shall esteem myself the hap- 
; woman in the world if I can 
ce him to accede to my wish." 
TheiJ," replied he with emo- 



tion, " you can really save him ; for 
he now needs a powerful distraction, 
a complete and radical change, 
that will really give a new turn to his * 
whole life. Nothing less than this 
can save him. But you are admir- • 
able. Cousin Ginevra, it must be 
confessed." 

"Wherein, Lando, I beg.^ In 
the course of a year you will consi- 
der my conduct very natural, aod 
I hope Teresina will be of the 
same opinion."* 

" Perhaps so. But I assure you 
I intend to take a very different 
course from Lorenzo. I have 
done many foolish things, heaven 
knows ; but there is a limit to every- 
thing, and I hope never to follow 
his example." 

" Enough, Lando ; you hurt my 
feelings and distress me." 

He stopped, and soon after went 
away, leaving me preoccupied with 
what he had told me, though I was 
not troubled. Oh ! what life, what 
repose, I found in the secret 
love that had been made manifest 
to me ! The excitement of my 
first moment of transport had died 
away, but I had not become indif- 
ferent. I clearly saw the gather- 
ing clouds. I felt I was surround- 
ed by dangers of all kinds ; but 1 
had nothing of the vague fear often 
produced by anxiety with respect 
to the future. What could happen 
to me.^ What tempests, what dan- 
gers, had I to fear with the clear, 
unmistakable assurance of an un- 
failing support, constant assistance, 
and a love ever faithful and vigi- 
lant, and more tender than any 
human affection — a love that is in- 
finite, which no earthly love can 
be? We sleep in peace on the 
stormiest sea when we are sure of 
the hand that guides us. How 
much more when we knov* t\\^i 
hand coxvUoV^ x)c\^ n?^.x^^ ^^\sw- 
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selves, and can still them at its 
will! 

This conversation with Lando 
only served to increase my desire 
to leave Naples, and it was with 
real joy I saw the day of our de- 
parture arrive at last. I was joy- 
fully making my preparations at an 
early hour in my room, which Lor- 
enzo very seldom entered now, 
when he suddenly made his ap- 
pearance. Of course I was dou- 
bly moved. But as soon as I 
glanced at his pale, agitated face, I 
knew he had come to impart some 
terrible news. But I only thought 
of what Lando had communicated, 
and exclaimed : 

" Speak without any fear, Loren- 
zo. I have courage enough to hear 
it all." 

But when he replied, it was my 
turn to grow pale ; I uttered a cry 
of anguish, and fell at his feet, over- 
come with horror and grief. 

My father was no more ! At 
the very hour when he was arrang- 
ing the final documents for his 
cause, on the very spot where he 
so long kept me at his side, he had 
fallen dead. No one was with him. 
At the sound of his fall the old 
servant, who always remained in 
the next room, hurried to his as- 
sistance, but in vain. Nothing 
could recall him to life ! 

This blow was terrible — terrible 
in itself and in its effect on my 
hopes. In the first place, it put an . 
immediate stop to all my new plans. 
Lorenzo felt it more necessary than 
ever to go to Sicily, but now abso- 
lutely refused to take me with him. 
He did not seem to understand how 
I could desire to go. In his eyes, 
the sole motive for such a journey 
no longer existed. I should now 
only expose myself to the most 
harrowing grief, which it was his 
duty to spare me. I did not date 



insist on going, for fear of irritating 
him at a rpoment when the very pity 
I inspired might increase the dawn 
of returning affection I thought I 
discovered. Besides, I had but 
little time for reflection. Only a 
few hours intervened between the 
arrival of this fatal news and Lor- 
enzo's departure, which left me 
alone, abandoned to my grief and 
the, bitterness of a disappointment 
I had not anticipated in the least, 
mingled with tlie remembrance of 
Lorenzo's inexplicable farewell I 

It was evident he attributed my 
tears solely to filial emotion. I 
had seen him go away so many 
times without shedding any, that 
he had no reason to suppose his 
departure this time caused them to 
flow almost as much as the calam- 
ity that had befallen me. He even 
seemed surprised that I should in- 
sist on accompanying him to the 
boat and remaining with him till 
the last minute. 

He had no idea how I longed to 
be permitted to forgive him on my 
knees ; how I wished to implore 
permission to aid him in breaking 
the fearful bonds that fettered his 
noble faculties ; to tear off, so to 
speak, the mask that seemed to 
change the very expression of his 
face! Oh! how I longed to save 
him. How I longed to bring this 
soul, so closely linked with mine, 
to itself! The strong desire I once 
felt, that had been extinguished by 
jealousy, frivolity, and temptation, 
now sprang up again with a new 
force that was never to be destroy- 
ed. I was ready for any sacrifice 
in order to have it realized — yes, 
even for that of knowing my sacri- 
fice for ever ignored ! Not that I 
did not aspire to win his heart 
once more ! It belonged to me by 
the same divine right that had giv- 
en Tc^Ti^ Xo VvQ\. Y -vvshed to 
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1 it, and I felt that this desire, 
jver ardent it might be, by no 
IS diminished the divine flame 
in that now kindled all my de- 
— those of earth as well as 
i of heaven I 

* did not, alas ! have any sus- 
n of all this. And yet, when I 
d my eyes in bidding him fare- 
he perhaps saw the look of af- 
DH and sorrowful regret I was 
le to repress ; for he looked at 
m instant with an expression 
h made me suddenly thrill with 
! One would have almost 
an electric spark enabled our 

to comprehend each other 
)ut the aid of words. But this 
ent was as fleeting as that spark 
)re transitory than the quickest 

that leaver the night as dark 
jfore ! 

s face became graver than 
; his brow more gloomy and anx- 
as if some terrible thought had 
awakened. He continued to 
at me, as he put up the little 
' hat I wore, and, pushing back 
lair with the caressing air of 
ction once so familiar, he kiss- 
ly forehead and cheek, and, 
ing me a moment against his 
, he uttered these strange words : 
atever happens, I wish you to 
appy, Ginevra. Promise me 
vill! . . ." 

lad been at home a loiig time, 
seen the last trace of smoke 

the steamboat disappear be- 
1 Capri and the coast beyond 
into, without having resolution 
^h to leave that side of the ter- 
which commanded the most 
It view of the sea. I remain- 
ith my eyes fastened on the 
on, looking at the waves, agi- 
by the mournful sirocco, whose 
sad moans afar off" add so much 
e gloom felt at Naples when 
right sun and blue sky are ob- 



scured. Elsewhere bad weather is 
nothing surprising, but at Naples it 
always astonishes and creates anx- 
iety, as if it were abnormal, as the 
sudden gravity of a smiling face af- 
fects and alarms us more than that 
of one naturally austere. 

I remained, therefore, in my seat, 
dwelling on my recent hopes, my 
sudden disappointment and its dis- 
tressing cause, on Lorenzo's depar- 
ture without me, his look, his mys- 
terious words, and his affectionate 
manner as he bade me farewell. 

Oh ! why, at whatever cost, had 
I not gone with him ? And then I 
followed him in thought to the dear 
place I was never to behold again 
— to the old palace at Messina where 
I had passed my childhood, happy 
and idolized, under the eye of her 
who always seemed tome like some 
heavenly vision. Beside her I saw 
my father — '* my beloved father." 
I uttered these last words aloud, 
looking, with eyes full of tears, 
towards the wild gloomy sea that 
separated me from him in death as 
it had in life. 

At that instant I heard Lando's 
voice beside me. He had approach- 
ed without my hedring him. He 
had a kind heart that redeemed 
many of his faults, and had come 
to pity and console me in his way. 

" My poor cousin ! I am over- 
whelmed. . . . What a frightful, 
irreparable misfortune! I feel as 
if it concerned me almost as mu^h 
as you." 

After a moment's pause he con- 
tinued : 

"And what is to be done now? 
In three days that great trial is to 
take place and your cause is to be 
decided ! What advocate, good 
heavens ! can be found that can, 
I will not say equal, but replace, 
the able aIid^^^^\^U\Q^^^^'^^2k^^^^ 

MonlVr* 
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The first days of mourning, anx- 
iety, and expectation were spent 
almost entirely alone. I only left 
the house to go to the convent, and 
saw no one at home but Stella and 
my aunt, who, though she resembled 
her brother but little, loved him 
tenderly, and was inconsolable at 
his loss. 

A week passed by, and I began 
to be surprised at not having re- 
ceived any news from Lorenzo. 
The lawsuit must be over. It was 
time for him to return, or, at least, 
for me to receive a letter from him. 
But none had come, and I remain- 
ed in this state of suspense a length 
of time that was inexplicable. At 
last I received two ^ lines written in 
haste, not from him, but from my 
brother : 

" I shall arrive the day after this 
note, and will then tell you every- 
thing. Do not lose courage. 

,** Mario." 

Lando was present when this 
note arrived, and I read it aloud. 

"O havens!" he exclaimed, 
" you have lost your cause ! That 
is evident. He tells you so plain- 
ly enough ! . . . And I cannot see 
what he can have worse to tell you." 

He kept on talking for some 
time, but I did not listen to him. 
I read the note over and over 
again. Why had not Lorenzo 
written ? Why was Mario coming, 
and why did he not say Lorenzo 
was to accompany him ? Why did 
he not even mention his name .? . . . 
I did not dare acknowledge to my- 
self the terrible fear that passed 
through my mind ; but I recalled 
his mysterious words, his look, his 
voice, and his whole manner when 
he bade me farewell, and every- 
thing assumed an ominous look. 
A possibility flashed across irvy 



mind which I did not dare dwell 
on for fear of losing my reason, 
and, with it, the blessed remem- 
brance that was the only support 
of my life ! I suffered that night 
as I had not suffered since the 
hours of grief and remorse that fol- 
lowed the death of ray mother ! 

The next day, at a late hour, I 
at last perceived the boat from Si- 
cily slowly coming up the bay, 
struggling against a violent out- 
wind ; for, after a long continuation 
of fine weather, now came a suc- 
cession of dismal, stormy days, 
such as often' cast a gloom over 
the end of spring at Naples, Mj 
first impulse was to go to meet 
Mario at the landing ; but I chang- 
ed my mind, and concluded to re- 
main at home, that I might be 
alone when I should receive the 
news he was bringing me. 

I found it difficult, however, to 
control my impatience, for I had 
to wait hearly an hour longer. 
But at last I heard his step on the 
stairs ; then my door opened, and 
he made his appearance. What 1 
experienced when I saw he was 
really alone showed to what an 
extent I had flattered myself Lo^ 
enzo would return with him. I 
gazed at him without stirring from 
my seat, without the strength to 
ask a single question. He came 
to me, took me in his arms with 
more tenderness than he had ever 
shown in liis life, and when he 
kissed me I saw his eyes were fill- 
ed with tears. 

" Lorenzo ! Where is Loren- 
zo.^** I exclaimed as soon as I 
could speak. 

" Be calm, sister,** said he—" be 
calm, I beg of you. ... I will tell 
you the whole truth without the 
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But before anything else, tell 
where Lorenzo is, and why he 
not come with you." 
Ginevra, I cannot tell you, for 
not know yet. I am quite as 
rant as you what has become 



m. 

: this reply the beating of my 
t became so violent that I 
ght I should faint away ; but I 
jgled to overcome the anguish 
seized me, and said in a hoarse 






\t least, tell me all you know, 
io, without delay or reticence." 
ario drew from his pocket a 
r carefully sealed, but still seem- 
> hesitate about giving it to me. 
I recognized the writing, and 
jhort all explanation by snatch- 
t from his hands, and ran to a 
in the most retired comer of 
room, where I could read it at 
;ase, and my brother could not 
s its contents by my face till it 
Id suit me to communicate 

..*■•■ 
jrinevra, you will doubtless have 
led, before opening this letter, 
I have lost my cause — in other 
is, that I am ruined, irreyoca- 
ruined. I had a presentiment 
lis when the only one who could 
g it to a favorable issue was 
n a\vay by death at the critical 
lent; and "when I embraced 
at my departure, I felt convinc- 
[ was bidding you adieu for 
. . . . Whatever I may be, 
word will no doubt startle you. 
ugh the loss of a very bad hus- 
i is by no means irreparable, 
will shudder, I am sure, at the 
ght of all so desperate a state 
ffairs may render me capable 
nd the most fearful of extremi- 
has already crossed your mind, 
ive no doubt. Well, you are 
wrong. I confess it was my in- 



tention, and you may be glad to 
know it was you who caused me 
to change it. Yes, Ginevra, the 
thought x)f you occurred to my mind, 
and I was unwilling to add another 
horrible remembrance to those I 
had already left you, and render a 
catastrophe, already sufficiently ter- 
rible, still more tragical. It would, 
however, have restored you to lib- 
erty, and permitted your young life 
to resume its course and find a hap- 
piness I can no longer promise you. 
This thought furnished an addition- 
al reason to all those suggested by 
despair; but the sweet, suppliant 
look you gave me, the inexplicable, 
celestial expression you wore when 
we separated, arrested me. The 
remembrance of that look still 
haunts me. What did you wish to 
say to me, Ginevra? What had 
you to ask me ? What could be 
the prayer that seemed to hover on 
your lips ! I can repair nothing 
now. The past is no longer in my 
power, and the future is blighted. 
The captivating charm of your beau- 
ty has not been powerful enough to 
enable me to overcome myself. It 
is now too late, as you see yourself. 
All is over. My faults have led to 
the most fatal consequences. I 
have only to endure them, whatever 
they may be. I resign myself to 
the struggle, then. The very word 
stimulates me, for to struggle is to 
labor, and work I love to excess ! 
Why did I not give my whole soul 
up to it instead of other things ! 
Ah ! if the past could only be re- 
stored! . . . But let us return to 
the present. I will work, then ; yes, 
work, Ginevra, to gain viy Uvelilwod. 
However great a sybarite I have 
appeared, and am, I am equal to it. 
I can and will labor, but far from 
you — separated from you. Thanks 
to your brother's generosity and 
the means still at my disposal, 
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which will be communicated to 
you, this great reverse will entail 
no privation on you. This is my 
only hope, my only comfort; for, 
after having clouded the fairest 
portion of your life, to invite you 
to participate in the bitterness of 
my misfortunes would make me 
despise myself and fill me with de- 
spair. Be happy, therefore, if you 
do not wish me to put an end to 
my life. And now adieu. This 
word is used for a brief absence, 
for the separation of a day. What 
will be the length of ours ? . . . A 
lifelong one, apparently. . . . May 
my life be short, that I may not 
long deprive you of your freedom ! 

" Ginevra, you are young, you are 
beautiful. You are calculated to 
love and please, and, however un- 
faithful and inconstant I have been, 
I am jealous ! But I leave you 
without fear, under the protection 
of that something mysterious and 
incomprehensible within you that 
is a safeguard to your youth and 
beauty ! I have forfeited the right 
to love and protect you, but I 
know and venerate you as a holy, 
angelic being. Ginevra, I ought to 
say, I wish I could say, forgive 
me ; but that word is vain when it 
is a question of the irreparable. 
I shall do better, then, to say — for- 
get me ! Lorenzo." 

• ....•• 

While I was reading this letter 
with eager interest, Mario remain- 
ed in the place where I left him, 
his face buried in his hands^ ab- 
sorbed in sad* reflections* I ap- 
proached him. He instantly look- 
ed up. 

"Well, sister," said hie anxious- 
ly, "have you any idea from this 
letter where Lorenzo has gone ?" 

''Nor 

''No? . , . And yet you look 
calm and relieved. What ol\vei 



good news could there be in the 
letter ?" 

What good news ! . . . I was 
really embarrassed to know what 
reply to make to his question. I 
was relieved, to be sure. My 
heart beat with a certain joy, but 
it would not do to say so; nor 
could I have made Mario compre- 
hend the reason, for nothing, in 
fact, could be more serious than 
my position. 

" No good news," I replied. 
"His letter contains nothing cheer- 
ing, assuredly, for it announces the 
loss of his lawsuit, which your note 
had prepared me for. And Loren- 
zo seems to bid me an eternal fare- 
well, as if he imagined I should al- 
low him to separate my life entire- 
ly from his ! That remains to be 
decided- But in order to know 
what I ought to do, you must tell 
me everything that has happened, 
Mario, without any restriction." 

Mario had hoped to be able to 
avoid telling me the whole truth, 
but at this appeal made no further 
attempt at concealment, and was 
grateful to me for the courage 
which lightened so painful a duty. 

Lorenzo arrived at Messina, per- 
suaded in advance that my father's 
death was the signal of his ruin. 
But when the cause was decided 
against him, he remained apparent- 
ly very calm. During^ the evening 
he had a long conversation with 
Mario, in which he occupied him- 
self in making arrangements that 
would secure my comfort, placing 
at my disposal all he had left, and 
accepting the generous offer of my 
brother, who now refused to profit 
by the renunciation of my right to 
a portion of my father's property 
which I had made at the* time 
of my marriage. Lorenzo, during 
t\\\s coxv\^T%^\!\oxv, x^^^a.tedly ex- 
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over my head without affect- 
ne. 

le following morning Mario re- 
jd a package containing the 
Lance of this conversation, reg- 
y signed and sealed, and a 
d letter addressed to me, with- 
any other explanation. My 
ler waited till the hour ap- 
ted by Lorenzo the night be- 
for a meeting, but he did not 
5 his appearance ; and when 

went in search of him, he 
led he had taken his departure 
le night without leaving any 
\ of the direction he had taken. 

boats had left Messina during 
light, one for the Levant, and 
Dther for America. But, not- 
standing all the precautions 

1 by Lorenzo to prevent any 
from knowing which way he 
gone, Mario thought he had 
irked on the latter of these 
boats. 

)renzo had ordered the stew- 
that had always been in his 
oy to aid my brother in the 
ution of his wishes and what- 

was to be done in conse- 
ice, either in Sicily or Naples, 
he had not revealed to him, 
more than to me or my bro- 

his personal affairs, or the 
I to which he was going, 
'ter listening to this account 

the utmost attention, I re- 
ted Mario to leave me alone a 
hours, that I might reflect on 
! had heard, and consider at 
leisure what course I ought to 
ue. I felt indeed the need of 
cting my thoughts in solitude 
silence ; but above all . . . oh ! 



above all ! I longed to be alone, 
that I might fall on my knees and 
bless God ! 

Yes, bless him with transport ! 
The fear, the horrible, intolerable 
fear, that had taken hold of my 
mind, was for ever removed by the 
contents of Lorenzo's letter. Re- 
gret, if not repentance, for his faults 
was betrayed in every line he wrote. 
The manly energy of his character, 
too, was manifest throughout. As 
to what related to me, I felt touch- 
ed, and more proud of the tender, 
confiding, respectful interest he ex- 
pressed, than of all the passionate 
fervor of his former language. And 
I blessed heaven for not being un- 
worthy of it. Finally, finally, the 
words, " I will work to gain my live- 
lihood," made my heart leap w^ith 
joy; for I saw it put an end to the 
dangerous, indolent, pernicious life 
of the past, and held out a hope of 
regeneration and salvation — a salva- 
tion physical, moral, present, future, 
eternal ! It really seemed impossible 
to feel such a hope could be paid 
for too dearly ! 

I remembered, however, that I 
should have to discuss my affairs with 
Mario, and perhaps with Lando 
also, whose heart was extremely 
moved by this catastrophe; and I 
endeavored, before meeting them 
again, to moderate a joy that would 
have appeared inexplicable, and, at 
the very time when I was more 
reasonable than I had ever been in 
my life, would have rendered me in 
their estimation extravagant in my 
notions, and without any prac- 
tical sense as to the things of the 
world. 



XLI. 



hen I saw Mario again, there- would not accept the restoration of 

I thanked him affectionately the inheritance I l\aA x^-^^^n^sn.^^^ "^ 
us generosity, but declared 1 the Ivm^ oi icv^ xsvact^va.^ ^\n^ "^^^ 
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Duca di Valenzano. Livia had 
done the same on entering the con- 
vent. Mario was, and should re- 
main, my father's only heir. I was 
determined not to allow any change 
in this arrangement. I had great 
difficulty in overcoming his resis- 
tance ; and when I could not help 
remarking that the sacrifices which 
awaited me would cost me but little, 
he stopped me by saying I had not 
yet made the trial, and insisted I 
should take no immediate resolu- 
tion with regard to the matter. 

"Very well," said I, ** if it is your 
wish, we will discuss the point at a 
later dav. Let us confine our at- 
tention for the moment to what is 
of much more importance. You 
know very well we cannot long re- 
main ignorant where Lorenzo is, 
and as soon as we know I shall go 
to him.". I 

"Gotohim.V* 

** Do you doubt it V 

Mario looked at me with surprise, 
and was silent for an instant. Then 
he said: 

" Sister, Lorenzo's conduct has 
been so notorious that, notwithstand- 
ing the solicitude I acknowledge he 
manifested for you at our last in- 
terview, no one would be astonish- 
ed at your remaining among your 
friends and availing yourself of the 
means he has used to deliver you 
from the consequences of his folly." 

" Accept this beautiful villa, which 
he wishes to except from the sale 
ofhis property ? . . . Surround my- 
self with the comforts you have to- 
gether provided me with, and leave 
him — him ! — alone, poor, struggling 
against the difficulties of beginning 
a new life ? . . . Really, Mario, if 
you believe I would consent to this, 
it is a proof that, though you are 
Jess severe than you once were to 
your poor littlQ sister, you are not 
altogether just to her." 



Mario took my hand, and kissed 
it with emotion. 

" Pardon me, Ginevra ; I confess 
I did not think you were so gener- 
ous or so courageous !" 

Courageous ! . . . I was not so 
much so as he thought. A hope 
had risen in my heart which would 
have rendered poverty itself easy to 
endure, and even in such a case I 
should not have been an object of 
pity. But here there was no ques- 
tion of poverty. My sight was 
clearer than that of Mario or Lando, 
and I was, in fact, more sensible 
than either of my two advisers. It 
wais only a question, at most, of a 
temporary embarrassment. Loren- 
zo's land, the valuable objects ac- 
cumulated in his different houses, 
and the sale of all my diamonds, 
would suffice, and more than suffice, 
to fill the pit dug by his extrava- 
gance, however deep it might be. 
Besides, his talents alone, as soon 
as he chose to turn them to account, 
excluded all fear of actual poverty. 
The mere name of Lorenzo with 
which he signed all his productions 
had long been familiar to the art- 
world, and consequently he would 
not be obliged to strive for a posi- 
tion. 

It was merely a question, there- 
fore, of the relinquishment of all 
this display, this magnificence, this 
overwhelming profusion of super- 
fluities, and all the luxuries of life 
that now surrounded me. Ah! I 
did not dare tell them what I 
thought of such sacrifyies I I did 
not dare speak of my indifference, 
which greatly facilitated their task,- 
however, and still less did I dare 
reveal the cause, for fear of being 
accused of madness, and that at a 
time when they should have con- 
sidered it a proof of the beneficial 
effects of supernatural influences 
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therefore, with merely explain- 
the reason why my situation 
ed to me by no means tiespe- 

They were relieved to see me 
things in such a way, and from 
moment the necessary changes, 
linful, in their estimation, were 
rtaken without any delay, 
gh without haste, without fear, 
3ut concealment, and all the 
tiled great sacrifices began to 
:complished. 

would be difficult to render 
iccount of all I experienced 
ig the following days and 
:s. All I can say is that I felt 
my shackles and barriers one 
ne were removed, and at every 
I breathed a purer air ! . . . 
; this mean I had become a 
, aspiring to heroic sacrifices 
jtter renunciation ? Assured- 
)t. I repeat it, I could have 
lusion of this kind. I clearly 
)rehended that •this catastro- 
which seemed so terrible to 
s, which Lorenzo considered 
nd my strength to bear, and 
d have thfown him into an 
5s of despair, only tore off the 
ant exterior of my life. But I 
often experienced a confused, 
stent desire at various times 
places to be freed from this 

husk, and I now began to 
rstand a thousand things that 
ofore had been inexplicable in 
ottom of my soul, 
e magnificence that surround- 
le belonged, however, to my 
in, and all this display was 
I'ithout reason or excuse; but 
: it impeded my course, and, 
)ious, profound soul * has said 
ippiness itself, in striving to 
I the true end, it only served 
^then the way ! 
ere was, then, neither courage 

*Eug6nit de la Ferroaayt. 



nor resignation in this case. I was 
reasonable and satisfied, as every 
human being is who in an ex- 
change feels he has gained a thou- 
sand times more than he has lost ! 
The only anxiety I now felt was to 
discover the place to which Loren- 
zo had betaken himself. I did. not 
in the least believe he had gone 
either to the Levant or America, 
but every means seemed to have 
been used by him to defeat our ef- 
forts to discover him. One of the 
two boats that left Messina the 
night of his departure was to touch 
at Marseilles on the way. Reflec- 
tion and instinct both assured me 
he had proceeded no further, but 
from that place had gone where he 
could most easily resume his la- 
bors and begin his new life. In 
this respect Rome or Paris would 
have equally suited him, but it 
seemed improbable he had return- 
ed to Italy. It was therefore to 
Paris I directed my search, and I 
wrote Mme. de Kergy to aid me 
in finding him. 

Perhaps I should have hesitated 
had Gilbert been at home ; but he 
was absent, absent for a year, and 
before his return I should have 
time to reflect on the course I 
ought to pursue, perhaps ask the 
advice of his mother herself, to 
whom, meanwhile, I made known 
my present situation, my wishes, 
my projects, and the extreme anx- 
iety to which I hoped with her as- 
sistance to put an end. 

It was not long before I receiv- 
ed a reply, and it was much more 
favorable than I had ventured to 
hope. Her large, affectionate heart 
seemed not only to comprehend 
fully what I had merely given her 
an outline of, but to have penetrat- 
ed to the bottom of mine, and di- 
vined even, wlval I V\^4 woX. "s^x^xsic^- 
ed to s.a^. \ i«\X. "^ ^^^ '^^ ^^^ ^ 
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powerful support. Her inquiries 
were promptly and successfully 
made, and the result was what I 
had foreseen. Lorenzo was really 
in Paris, in an obscure comer of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. He 
had narrow quarters adjoining a 
large studio, where he had already 
begun to work. " His celebrity 
is too great for him to remain long 
concealed," wrote Mme. de Ker- 
gy ; " besides, the very thing he is 
aiming at would prevent all possi- 
bility of his remaining long incog- 
nito. Several of his friends have 
already found him out and called 
to see him, but he has only con- 
sented to receive one of them, 
whose counsels and assistance are 
indispensable. This gentleman is 
also a friend of ours. I have learn- 
ed through him that as soon as 
your husband gets under way in 
his work, he intends to enter into 
communication with those he has 
left, and probably with you, my 
dear Ginevra; but he persists in his 
intention of remaining by himself, 
and not allowing you to share his 
lot. He thinks he has arranged 
everything so you can continue to 
live very nearly the same as before, 
with the exception of his presence, 
which, he says, he has done no- 
thing to make you desire. You 
will have some difficulty in over- 
coming his obstinacy in this re- 



spect ; you will find it hard to in- 
duce one who is so sensible of his 
wrongs towards you to accept the 
heavy burden of gratitude. All 
the sacrifices he imposes on him- 
self will cost him far less than to 
consent to those you are so ready 
to make for him. Men are all so 
Be patient, therefore ; be prudent, 
and have sufficient though tfulness 
and feeling to manifest your gener- 
osity in such a way that he will per- 
ceive it as little as possible. . . ." 

It was the easier to follow 
Mme. de Kergy's advice that the 
course she wished me to pursue 
would be strictly sincere. I wrote 
him, therefore, without affectation 
or restraint, what my heart dictat- 
ed, but I wrote in vain ; my first 
and second letters remained unan- 
swered. The third drew forth a 
reply, but it contained a refusal of 
my wishes which betrayed all the 
motives indicated by my aged 
friend. Alas ! to make others ac- 
cept forgiveness is often a thou- 
sand times more difficult than to 
obtain it ourselves ! 

I was not discouraged, however. 
I made preparations for my depar- 
ture, as if he had sent for me, 
and I awaited impatiently the time, 
without the least doubt as to its 
arrival, determined to find some 
means of hastening it, should the 
delay be too much prolonged. 



XLII. 



While so much apparent, as well * 
as real, gloom was gathering around 
my path, there was no diminution 
in the interior brightness of my soul ; 
v/hich was onlv manifested, how- 
ever, by an activity, and at the 
same time tranquillity, that greatly 
surprised my brother and all my 

friends, especially my aunt, w\\ose 

agitation was extreme. 



I will not say that Donna Clelia 
felt in the least that pleasure at the 
misfortunes of others attributed by 
a great satirist to all mankind, but 
the change in our respective situa- 
tions which now afforded her an 
opportunity of pitying and protect 
ing instead of envying me, was by 
"no means displeasing to her pride 
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e offered me the most unlimit- 
ospitality. She wished to es- 
sh me in her pcUazzo on the 
do, and give up the largest of 
spacious drawing-rooms to my 
use. She did not comprehend 

I could remain in my house 
I it was being stripped of all 
lagnificence that had placed me, 
jr eyes, on the very pinnacle of 
iness. But I refused to the 
to leave my chamber arxd the 
ce, with its incomparable view, 
privation of which I should 

felt more than anything else, 
aained, therefore, in the corner 
2ry spacious one, however) of 
beautiful home I had reserved 
nyself, encouraged by Stella, 

without surprise or wonder, 
prehended my motives, and as- 
d me in making preparations 
my departure. She always 
ght Angiolina with her, which 
jd to our enjoyment; for she 
inually hovered around, enliv- 
g us with her prattle. So, in 
: of the sadness of my position, 
s able, without much effort, to 
above my dejection and gloom, 
eeks passed away, however, 

though I had not renounced 
lope of overcoming Lorenzo's 
inacy, I began to grow impa- 
:, and was thinking of starting 
out his consent ; for it seemed 
e, when once near him, he could 
refuse to see me. This uncer- 
:y was the most painful feature 
ly present situation, and the 
J season, meanwhile, added its 
essing influence to all the rest, 
to disturb my peace of mind 

diminish my courage would 
J required a trial more severe 
painful than that, 
lie sky once more became 
r, and we were at length able 
;turn to the terrace, from which 
md so long been banished by 



the rain. The clumps of verdure 
in the garden, tiie perfume of the 
flowers, the blueness of the moun- 
tains, sea, and sky — in short, all na- 
ture seemed to atone by her un- 
usual brilliancy for having been so 
long forced to veil her beautiful 
face. But Stella, instead of being 
charmed and transported, as usual, 
with the prospect, looked gravely 
and silently around for some time, 
then, with a sudden explosion of 
grief, threw herself on my neck. 

" Ginevra, what will become of 
Angiolina and me when you are 
gone } . . , Ah ! I ought to love 
nobody in the world but her!'* 

She sat down on one of the 
benches on the terrace, and took 
up the child, who had not left us 
an instant during the day, to play, 
as she usually did. And when An- 
giolina, with her eyes full of tears, 
begged her to prevent her dear 
Zia Gina from going away, all 
Stella's firmness gave way for an 
instant, and she burst into tears. 

Oh ! how strongly I then felt, in 
my turn, the difference there is be- 
tween the sacrifice of exterior ob- 
jects and the interior sacrifices 
that rend the soul ! The infinite 
love that tempers all the sufferings 
of this world exempts no one 
from these trials. I might even 
say it increases them, for it enlarges 
the capacity of our affection and 
pity: it makes us fully realize 
what suffering is, and gives it its 
true meaning. 

I could not, therefore, look at 
Stella in her present mood without 
being overcome by a sadness I had 
never felt before at the thought of 
our separation. Her tears, which 
she was generally so well able to . 
suppress, continued to flow, as she 
rocked her child in silence. She 
remained thw^ -^VCcvCkVsX ^^NXwccs*^ -jv. 
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tions, until little Angiolina, after 
quietly weeping a long time, fell 
into a heavy, profound sleep in her 
mother's arms. 

It was the first time I had ever 
known Stella to lose courage. 
Mine failed me at the sight, and 
this hour — the last we were to pass 
together on the terrace so full of 
pleasant associations, and so often 
trod by Angiolina's little feet — this 
hour was sad beyond all expres- 
sion, and in appearance beyond all 
reason. The serenity of the soul, 
like the sky of Italy, is thus ob- 
scured at times by clouds that 
trouble and afflict the more be- 
cause the light they veil is habitu- 
ally so bright and serene! Nei- 
ther Stella nor I, however, were 
disposed to believe in presenti- 
ments. Besides, our sadness was 
too well founded to be surprising. 
Nevertheless, something darker hov- 
ered oyer us than we foresaw at 
the moment : the morrow already 
threw its gloom over this last eve- 
ning! 

The sun was going down. Stella 
suddenly started from her reverie 
and awoke Angiolina. It was time 
to take her home. But the child's 
eyes, generally so bright, were now 
heavy. She hardly opened them 
when I approached to embrace her. 
Her little mouth made a slight 
movement to return my kiss, and 
she fell asleep again immediately. 
Her mother, surprised, and some- 
what alarmed at her unwonted lan- 
guor, hastily wrapped a shawl 
around her to protect her as much 
as possible from the evening air, 
and carried her away. 

The following day, of sorrowful 
memory, rose bright and radiant for 
me ; for when I awoke, I found a 
letter from Lorenzo awaiting me — 
a. letter which put an end to all my 
perplexities, and justified, beyond 



all my hopes, the confidence with 
which I had expected it. 

" Ginevra, you have prevailed. 
I venture at last to beg your for- 
giveness, for your letters have in* 
spired the hope of some day merit- 
ing it. I no longer fear, therefore, 
to meet you again. Come ! It is 
my wish. I am waiting for you. 

" Lorenzo." 

These last lines contained the 
surest promise of happiness I had 
ever received in my life, and 1 kiss- 
ed them with tears. I longed to 
start that very hour, and it will not 
seem surprising now that I looked 
around the sumptuous dwelling I 
was about to leave for ever without 
regret, and even at the enchanting 
prospect my eyes were never weary 
of gazing at ! It was by no means 
these exterior objects that inspired 
the deep, unalterable joy of my soul. 
I did not owe to them the vision 
of happiness I thought I now 
caught the first ray of. My only 
regret, therefore, was that I could 
not start as soon as I wished. All 
my preparations were made, and I 
longed to take my departure at 
once. But I had to wait three days 
before the first boat on which I 
could embark would leave for Mar- 
seilles — a delay that seemed so 
long ! Alas ! I was far from fore- 
seeing how painful and short I 
should find them ! 

Stella had passed every day with 
me for the last few weeks, and I 
now awaited her arrival to comniu- 
nicate my joy. But the usual hour 
for her to come had gone by. She 
did not appear. I was surprised 
at this delay, and, instead of waiting 
any longer, I proceeded on foot to 
her house, which was only at a 
short distance from mine. The pre- 
vious evening had left me no anxi- 
ety, and its sadness had been dis- 
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hen I arrived, I found the door 
1. No servant was there to an- 
ice me. I went through the 
;ry, a large drawing-room, and 
binet, without meeting a per- 

At length I came to Stella's 
liber, where Angiolina also slept 
little bed beside her mother's, 
itered. . . . Oh ! how shall I 
ribe the sight that met mjr 
! How express all my feelings 
raazement, pity, affection, and 
:!. 

y dear, unhappy Stella was seat- 
1 the middle of the room with 
child extended on her knees, 
y motionless, and apparently 
out life ! 

le did not shed a tear ; she did 
utter a word. She raised an 
mt her large eyes, which were 
iually dilated, and looked at 

What a look ! O God ! it ex- 

sed the grief that mothers alone 

feel, and which no other on 

1 can surpass ! . . . I fell on 

knees beside her. Angiolina 

breathed, but she was dying. 

opened her beautiful eyes a 

lent. . . . A look of recognition 

sed them. . . . They turned 

\ her mother to me, and from 

o her mother, and then grew dim. 

jnvulsive shudder ran over her, 

it was all over. The angel was 

eaven. The mother was bereft, 

:his life, of her only child ! . . . 

. . • ^ • • 
he longest years cannot efface 
memory of such an hour, and 
:, which at last subdues all grief, 
;r gave me the courage to dwell 
:his. Mothers who have been 
ced by such a sword cannot 
.k of it ; others dare not. The 
lan who has no child, in the 
ence of one who has just lost 
, can only bend in silence and 
ect before the sovereign niajes- 
f grief! 



I will merely state, with respect 
to what preceded, that the drowsi- 
ness of the child the night before 
was a symptom of the violent mala- 
dy which suddenly attacked her in 
the middle of the night. After 
abating towards day, it came on 
again an hour later, and kept in- 
creasing without any relaxation to 
the end. 

As for me, who had given Angio- 
lina the place that had remained 
vacant in my heart, the excess of 
my grief enabled me to form an es- 
timate of hers whose heart was fill- 
ed with far greater anguish at being 
so suddenly robbed of her all by 
death. I shuddered at the thought 
of a sorrow greater than mine, and 
did not dare dwell on my own trou- 
bles in the presence of a grief that 
cast into the shade all the sufferings 
I had ever witnessed before. What 
a remedy for the imaginary or ex- 
aggerated woes of life it is to sudv 
denly be brought to witness the 
reality of the most terrible of mis- 
fortunes ! 

What a price was I now to pay 
for the journey I had so long look- 
ed forward to — tlie reunion I had 
longed for with so many prayers 
and obtained by so many efforts ! 

To leave Stella in her affliction 
was a trial I had not anticipated^ 
and one which the most imperious 
duty alone could have induced me 
to consent to. I had to do it, how- 
ever, but not till I had succeeded 
in gratifying the only remaining 
wish of her broken heart — " to 
leave the world for a few months, 
that she might be alone, free to 
abandon herself entirelv to the dear, 
angelic memory of her lost joy. . . .*' 

Stella uttered no complaint. Her 
grief was mute. But she had express- 
ed this desire, and it was granted. 
Li via obtained a place of retreat for 
her in a part of her convent that 
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was not cloistered. It was there I 
left her^ in the shadow of that sweet 
sanctuary, near the tenderest, strong- 
est heart she could have to lean 
on, in presence of the magnifi- 
cent prospect before her, and be« 



neath the brilliant canopy of that 
glorious sky, beyond which she 
could follow in spirit the trea- 
sure she had been deprived of, but 
which she felt sure of some day 
finding again ! 



XLIII. 



I was filled with solemn emotion 
when, having taken leave of my 
brother and all the friends who 
had accompanied me on board, I 
at length found myself alone with 
Ottavia on the deck of the boat, 
gazing at the receding mountains, 
hills, villas, and the smiling, flowery 
shores of the Bay of Naples as they 
vanished away. Two years had 
scarcely flown since the day when 
this prospect met my eyes for the 
first time. But during this short 
period so many different feelings 
had agitated my heart, and so 
many events had crossed my path, 
that the time seemed as long as a 
whole life. 

Joys and sorrows, ardent hopes 
and bitter deceptions, severe trials, 
dangerous temptations, a deadly 
struggle, grace — to crown all! grace 
luminous and wonderful — had all 
succeeded each other in my soul. 
And to all these remembrances 
was now added the new sorrow 
which set on , these last days a 
mournful, heartrending seal ! The 
death of a child, it is true, would 
seem to the indifferent to seriously 
wound no heart but its mother's. 
Mine, however, bled profusely, and 
the sudden death of the angelic lit- 
tle creature I had so much loved, 
as well as the separation that so 
soon took place, cast an inexpres- 
sible gloom over the hour of depar- 
ture I had so eagerly longed for, 
and which I had obtained at the 
price of sacrifices which till now 
Aad not seemed worthy of be'\n§ 



counted. Truly, the words al- 
ready quoted do not apply less to 
earthly affections than to the di- 
vine love that overrules them and 
includes them all : " There is no 
living in love without some pain or 
sorrow." This is indubitable. The 
more tender the affection, the more 
exquisite the suffering it entails. 
But by way of recompense, in pro- 
portion as these cruel wounds are 
multiplied, the never-failing su- 
preme love affords a remedy by re- 
vealing itself more and more fully, 
and thereby supplying the place 
of all these vanished joys. This 
love alone assures the promise, the 
pledge, of their restoration and im- 
mortal duration ! 

Therefore, whatever the sadness 
of this hour; whatever the desola- 
tion of heart with which I gazed 
at the convent on yonder height 
where I had just parted from Stel- 
la and my sister with so many 
tears — in short, whatever the emo- 
tions of all kinds that seemed com- 
bined to overwhelm me, I felt, in 
spite of them, I lived a truer, freer 
life than when for the first time, 
surrounded with illusions and de- 
ceitful hopes, I crossed this bay in 
all the intoxication of radiant hap- 
piness! 

These thoughts, and many others 
of a similar nature, passed through 
my mind while the boat was rapid- 
ly cleaving the waves, and little by 
little the last outline of the coast 
of Italy faded away and finally dis- 
a'\^\)eax^d ixoxsx xvA^ ^>^^«5» Cor ever. 
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came on, the stars appeared, 
emained in the place where 
without being able to make 
mind to leave it. 
; solitude of the sea — more 
nd than any other — speaks 
soul a language peculiar to 
I listened to it with un^i- 
attention, blessing God for 
; inclined me to hear his 
to give heed to no other 
; the period of inaction and 
which separated the portion 
ife just closed from that which 
»out to commence under new 
tiknown circumstances, 
d not stop at Marseilles, for I 
ipatient to arrive at my jour- 
md. And yet, in spite of the 
Dns I was now obeying, I was 
:hout anxiety as to the recep- 
should meet with. I knew 
>bility of Lorenzo's feelings, 
at the letter I had so recently 
2d from him was not a sure 
itee of the disposition in 
I should find him. In fact, 
I met him on my arrival at 
ition, I did not at first know 
think. He was pale, agitat- 
d gloomy, and could scarcely 
le suffering his face expressed 
more clearly than joy at see- 
i again. I felt the arm trem- 
which I was leaning, and I 
led silent, confounded, and 
IS- He hurried me through 
3wd, placed me in a carriage, 
Ottavia take a . seat beside 
len closed the door with an 
constraint, saying he wished 
ve before me. 

irst I was astonished at find- 
yself so suddenly separated 
lim, after barely seeing him 
moment. But I saw, by the 
rassment and painful agita- 
e .manifested, what was pass- 
his mind, and was extremely 
:d. Poor Lorenzo! it was 



not in this way he had once led 
his young bride beneath his roof. 
This was not the future he then 
took pleasure in depicting, or what 
he had promised. The immense 
change of fortune he had under- 
gone was now for the first time to 
be realized by the wife he had out- 
raged, and from whom he did not 
dare expect an affection which 
would overlook all and render 
every sacrifice light. I felt he re- 
gretted now that he had consented 
to my coming. 

After a long drive we at last 
came to the end of a street at the 
extremity of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, where we entered a small 
court, and the carriage stopped be- 
fore a door of very unpretending 
appearance. 

But the house to which it gave 
access, covered on the outside with 
climbing plants that concealed the 
reddish tint of the walls, had a pic- 
turesque appearance seldom found 
in any house in Paris, large or 
small. Lorenzo, with his artistic 
eye, had discovered it, and under- 
stood also how it should be arrang- 
ed interiorly. Consequently, when 
he ushered me into a scUan opening 
into a little parterre filled with 
flowers, beyond which rose the 
trees of an adjacent garden, which 
made it seem like some rural soli- 
tude ; when he took me all over 
the ground-floor, where everything 
was simple, but nothing vulgar; 
when on all sides I found eviden- 
ces both of his taste and his solici- 
tude for me ; above all, when I saw 
in his cabinet and studio all the in- 
dications that he-had resumed his 
habits of assiduous labor and serious 
study, so great a joy filled my heart 
and beamed from my eyes that he 
could no longer feel any doubt, and 
I saw the cloud that veiled l;iis brow 
totally disappear. 
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" Is it possible ? ... Is it true ?" 
said he. ** You are satisfied, Gi- 
nevra? And I can welcome your 
presence without remorse ?" 

I was affected to tears. 

** I assure you," said I, with a sin- 
cerity of accent that could not be 
mistaken, "this so-called great ca- 
tastrophe has only taken away the 
things I did not care for: it gives 
me here all I love, and nearly every- 
thing I desire." 

I looked at him hesitatingly, not 
yet knowing how far to go. But 
his look inspired me with courage, 
and I continued, with emotion : 

** Tell me, in your turn, that you 
regret nothing, that my presence 
suffices, and I pledge you my word, 
Lorenzo, this hour will be the hap- 
piest of my life." 

Instead of replying directly, he 
knelt down beside the little divan 
where I was sitting, and I saw his 
eyes beaming with the expression 
that once used to flash from them 
for an instant, not uncertain and 
transitory as then, but calm, stable, 
and profound. 

** Ginevra," said he, "in assuring 
you to-day that my reason has been 
restored to me, that I have for ever 
recovered from my detestable aber- 
ration, that I again look upon you 
as I did when you first effaced every 
other image, that I love you as 
much, yes, a thousand times more 
than ever, this is not saying enough, 
this is not telling you what you 
would perhaps listen to far more 
gladly than all this." 

I opened my eyes and looked 
steadily towards him. He felt my 
soul was trying to read his, and he 
continued in a low, agitated tone : 

" You have niade me love in you 
what is better than yourself. Lis- 
ten to me. . . . Long years of in- 
difference had effaced the memoiy 
of divine things 1 had been taug\\t 



in my childhood. Did you think 
they could ever be recalled ? I had 
never felt the slightest desire. It is 
you, Ginevra, who caused their re- 
turn. Can you realize it.?" 

O my God ! this hour was too 
happy for earth ! It left me only 
one wish more. It realized to the . 
fullest extent all the cherished 
dreams of the jmst, and made me 
touch at last the summit (alas ! al- 
ways threatening and uncertain) 
of earthly happiness! No cloud 
has ever obscured the bright, bless- 
ed remembrance ! No suffering, 
no trial, has ever checked the effii- 
sion of gratitude I still feel, and 
which will be eternal 1 

It will not be difficult to under- 
stand that, in this new state of 
things, our life speedily and sweetly 
resumed its course. Strange to 
say, this calm, simple life, exempt 
from splendor, luxury, and worldly 
Maf, was the precise realization of 
the secret desire I had always cher- 
ished in my soul, the signification 
of which had been reivealed to me 
in that great day of grace which I 
may call that of my true birth ! 

It would, therefore, have been an 
absurdity to speak of sacrifice in 
the situation in which I now found 
myself. But Lorenzo did not yet 
see things in the same light. 

" I acknowledge," said he one 
day, after some weeks had passed 
by — "I acknowledge we lack no- 
thing essential, that the waifs from 
our wreck even afford us a comfort- 
able support, but I wish more than 
that for you, my Ginevra. I must 
work for the means of restoring all 
my folly has deprived you of. The 
public receives my productions with 
marked favor. They have all been 
sold at a fabulous price, except one 
which I will never part with. Let 
mt ;)Ao\\Q, therefore, and I promise 
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will place on your brow a diadem 
even more brilliant than the one 
voii have lost." 

I made a quick gesture, and was 
about to express the repugnance 
such a prospect inspired. But I 
stopped. It was better, no matter 
in what way, he should be stimulat- 
ed by some object to be attained 
by the laborious efforts to which 
he devoted all his faculties. I al- 
lowed him, therefore, ^to dream of 
the jewels he would adorn me with, 
and enlarge on his plans for the fu- 
ture, while I was sitting beside him 
in his studio, sometimes reading to 
him, and sometimes becoming his 
model again. Whenever he spoke 
in this way, I smiled without try- 
ing to oppose him. 

Mme. de Kergy and Diana has- 
tened to see me the day after my 
arrival. We continued tp meet al- 
most daily, and I found in their de- 
lightful society the strongest sup- 
port, the wisest counsels, and an 
affection which inspired almost un- 
limited confidence. 

As to Gilbert, he was still ab- 
sent, and not expected to return 
till the autumn of the following 
year. 

When his mother gave me this 
information, my first feeling was 
one of relief. It seemed to me my 
relations with his family were sim- 
plified by his absence, and I could 
defer all thought as to what I 
should do at his return. But, when 
I saw my dear, venerable friend 
secretly wipe away a tear as she 
spoke of her son ; when she added 
in a trembling voice that such a 
separation at her age was a severe 
trial which afflicted her more than 
any she had ever known ; when 
Diana afterwards came to tell me 
with a fall heart that Gilbert's ab- 
sence was shortening her mother's 
day.s-, oh ! then my heart sank wil\\ 



profound sorrow, and I felt an ar- 
dent, painful desire to repair the 
evil I had caused — an evil which 
(whatever may be said) is never al- 
together involuntary ! 

Ah! if women would only con- 
sider how far. their fatal influence 
sometimes extends, even those who 
add hardness of heart to their de- 
sire to please would become indif- 
ferent to the wish. They scarcely 
hesitate sometimes to sacrifice a 
man's career, his abilities, his whole 
existence. Vanity and pride take 
pleasure in ravages of this kind. 
But if their eyes could behold the 
firesides they quench the light of, 
the maternal hearts they sadden, 
the families whose sweet joys they 
destroy, their trophies would seem 
bloody, and they might be brought 
to comprehend the words of the 
Psalmist which I had humbly 
learned to repeat : A^ ocultis vuis 
munda vie^ et abalienisparce servo iuo, 

Lorenzo's celebrity increased by 
the productions he now, exhibited 
to the public. The singularity of our 
position in returning to Paris, un- ' 
der circumstances so different from 
those which surrounded us when 
we made our first appearance in 
the grand mondcy drew upon us the 
attention of this very world which 
would have enticed us from our re- 
treat. But, thank Heaven! I did 
not have to exert my influence 
over Lorenzo to induce him to de- 
cline it. His pride would have 
been sufficient, had not his whole 
time been absorbed in his labors, 
and it was even with difficulty he 
consented to accompany me one 
evening to the Hotel de Kergy. 

From that time, however, he 
willingly repeated his visits, attract- 
ed by Mme. de Kergy 's dignified 
cordiality and simplicity of manner 
as well as by the cK-ajtvcvci^ \kv^\?x- 
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was the centre — a charm he would 
have always appreciated had he not 
been under the influence of another 
attraction. Now there was no 
counteracting influence, and he 
took fresh pleasure every evening 
in going there to repose after the 
fatigue of the day and seek some- 
thing more beneficial to his mind 
than mere recreation. 

A person endowed with noble 
gifts, who returns to the right path 
after long going astray, experiences 
an immense consolation in finding 
himself in his true element. It 
would, therefore, be impossible to 
tell how great Lorenzo's joy now 
was, or how eloquently he was able 
to express it. And nothing could 
express the feelings with which I 
listened to him ! 

The only shadow pf my life at 
this time was my separation from 
Stella. A thousand times did I 
urge her to join me, as she was no 
longer under any obligation to re- 
main at Naples. I felt that the 
only possible splace for her broken 
heart would be to leave the place 
where she had suffered so much ; her 
courageous soul would find a salu- 
tary aliment in the great charitable 
movement at Paris, at that time in 
all the vigor of its first impulse, 
given a few years before. I there- 
fore continually urged her to come, 
but I begged her in vain. An in- 
vincible repugnance to leave the 
place of refuge where she had hid- 
den her grief prevented her from 
yielding to my wishes. 

Thus passed days, weeks, months, 
yes, even a whole year and more 
of happiness. The satisfactory life 
I had dreamed of was now a reali- 
ty, and the world I once fancied 
I could reveal to Lorenzo unaided 
he had discovered himself. It had 



been revealed to him by trials, 
humiliation, and labor. The abso- 
lute change in his habits, which 
Lando had once indicated as the 
only remedy, had, as he had fore- 
seen, produced a beneficial, effica- 
cious, and lasting effect. 

But we know one of the anoma- 
lies of the human heart is to ex- 
pect and long for happiness as its 
right, and yet to be incapable of 
possessing it a single day in its 
plenitude without trembling, as if 
conscious it was not in the nature 
of things here below for it to en- 
dure a long time. 

Lorenzo experienced more than 
most people this melancholy of 
happiness, which was often increas- 
ed by too profound a regret for the 
errors of his life. It partook of the 
vehemence of his character, and it 
was sometimes difficult to over- 
come the sadness awakened by the 
remembrance of the past. 

" Ginevra,** said he one day, "I 
am far too happy for a man who 
merits it so little." 

He said this with a gloomy ex- 
pression. It was the beginning 
of spring. The air was soft, the 
sky clear, the lilacs of our little 
garden were in bloom, and we sat 
there inhaling the perfume. He 
repeated : 

" Yes, my life is now too happy— 
too happy, I feel, to be of long du- 
ration." A remark somewhat trite, 
which is often thrown like a veil 
over the too excessive bris:htness 
of earthly happiness ! But I could 
not repress a shudder as I listened 
to it. And yet what was there to 
fear ... to desire ... to re- 
fuse . . . when I felt the present 
and the future were in tlie hands 
of Him whom I loved more than 
anything here below ? 
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This was the spring of the year 
1859. In spite of the retirement in 
which we lived and Lorenzo's assidu- 
ous labors, which deprived him. of 
the leisure to read even a newspaper, 
the rumors of a war between Austria 
and Italy had more than once reach- 
ed us and excited his anxiety — ex- . 
cited him as every Italian was at that 
period at the thought of seeing his 
country delivered from the yoke of 
the foreigner. On this point public 
sentiment was unanimous, and many 
people in France will now compre- 
hend better than they did at that 
time, perhaps, a cry much more 
sincere than many that were uttered 
at a later day — the only one that 
came from every heart: Fuori i 
Tedeschi. But till the time, when the 
realization of this wish became possi- 
ble, it was only expressed by those 
who labored in secret to hasten its 
realization ; it seemed dormant among 
others. Political life was forbidden 
or impossible. An aimless, frivolous 
life was only embraced with the more 
ardor, and this state of things had 
fumislied Lorenzo with more than 
one excuse at the time when he 
snatched at a poor one. 

I had often heard him express his 
national and political opinions, as- 
pirations, and prejudices, but these 
points had never . interested me. I 
loved Italy as it was. I thought it 
beautiful, rich, and glorious. I did 
not imagine anything could add to 
tlie charm, past and present, which 
nature, poetry, religion, and history 
had endowed it with. From time to 



time I had also heard a cry which 
excited my horror, and conveyed to 
my mind no other idea than a mon- 
strous national and religious crime : 
Ronta capitale / These words alone 
roused me sufficiently from my in- 
difference to excite my indignation, 
and even awakened in me a feeling 
bordering on repugnance to all that 
was then called the Italian resorgi- 
mento, 

Stella did not^ in this respect, agree 
with me. It was her nature to be 
roused to enthusiasm by everything 
that gave proof of energy, courage, 
and devotedness — traits that patriot- 
ism, more or less enlightened, easily 
assumes the seductive appearance of, 
provided it is sincere. No one could 
repeat with more expression than 
she : 

"//o/m/ Italia f . . . 
Dell fosa tu men bella ! O almen piu forte P' * 

Or the celebrated apostrophe of 
Dante: 

** Ahi serva ItalU ! di dolore 06telb r t 

Never did her talent appear to 
better advantage than in the recita- 
tion of such lines; her face would 
light up and her whole attitude 
change. Lorenzo often smilingly 
said if he wished to represent the 
poetical personification of Italy, he 
would ask Stella to become his 
model. As to what concerned Rome, 
she did not even seem to compre- 
hend my anxiety. If a few madmen 

* Italy! Italy! . . . Oh! that thou wert lets lair 
or more powerful ! 

t '' A slavish Italy ! thou inn of grief r'—Ca^'i 
Dante, 
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already began to utter that ominous 
cry, the most eminent Italians of the 
time declared that to infiringe on the 
majesty of Rome, deprive her of the 
sovereignty which left her, in a new 
sense, her ancient title of queen of 
the world — in short, to menace the 
Papacy, " Vunique grandeur vivanie 
de rjtaiUy** would be to commit the 
crime of treason against the world, 
and uncrown Italy herself. 

Alas I now that the time approach- 
ed for realizing some of her dreams 
and the bitter deception of others, 
Stella, absorbed in her grief, was 
indifferent to all that was occurring 
in her country, and did not even re- 
mark the universal excitement around 
her! As for me, who had always 
taken so little interest in such things, 
I was more unconcerned than ever, 
and scarcely listened to what was 
said on the subject in Mme. de 
Kergy's drawing-room. I was far 
from suspecting I was about to be 
violently roused from my state of in- 
difference. 

It was Easter Sunday. I had been 
to church with Lorenzo. We had 
fulfilled together the sweet, sacred 
obligations of the day ; the union of 
our souls was complete, and our 
hearts were at once full of joy and- 
solemnity — that is, in complete har- 
mony with the great festival. At our 
return we found breakfast awaiting 
us. Ottavia, who, with a single do- 
mestic, had the care of our house, 
had adorned the table with flowers, 
as well as with a litde more silver 
than usual, in order to render it some- 
what more in accordance with the 
importance of the day. By means 
of colored-glass windows and some 
old paintings suspended on the dark 
wainscotting, Lorenzo had given our 
little dining-room an aspect at once 
serious and smiling, which greatly 
pleased me, and I still remember the 
fehliiig of happiness and joy wil\\ 



which, on my return from church, I 
entered the little room, the open win- 
dow of which admitted the sun and 
the odor of the jasmine twined around 
it. The three conditions of true hap- 
piness we did not lack — order, peace, 
and industry — and we were in that 
cheerful frame pf mind which neither 
wealth, nor gratified ambition, nor 
any earthly prosperity is able to im- 
part. 

We took seats at the table. Lo- 
renzo found before him a pileof letters 
and newspapers, but did not attenapt * 
to open them. He sat looking at 
me with admiration and affection. 
I, on my part, said to myself that 
moral and religious influences had 
not only a beneficial effect on the 
soul, but on the outward appearance. 
Never had Lorenzo's face worn such 
an expression ; never had I been so 
struck with the manly beauty of his 
features. Our eyes met. He smil- 
ed. 

"Ginevra mial" said he, "in 
truth, you are right. The life we now 
lead must suit you, for you grow 
lovelier every day." 

" Our life does not suit you less 
than it does me, Lorenzo," said I. 
"We arc both, in our element now. 
God be blessed 1 His goodness to 
us has indeed been great I" 

" Yes," said he with sudden gravity, 
"greater a thousand times than I 
had any right to expect. I am really 
too happy I" 

This time I only laughed at his 
observation, and tried to divert his 
mind from the remembrances awak- 
ened. 

" Where are your letters fh)m ?" 

He tore one open, and his face 
brightened. 

" That loots well I Nothing could 
suit me better. Here is an American 
who wishes a repetition of my Sapph^ 
and gives me another order of impor- 
\.atic^. kTi^>2t«xi^\^aX^ He wishes 
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to purchase the lovely Vestal he saw 
in my studio. Oh! as for that,/(7/- 
exentple^noX . . . The Vestal v&vsmt^ 
mine alone. No one else shall ever 
have it But no matter, Ginevra ; if 
things go on in this way, I shall 
soon be swimming in money, and 
then look out for the diamonds 1" 

He knew now, as well as I, what 
I thought of such things. He laugh- 
ed, and then continued to read his 
letters. 

" This is from Lando. It is ad- 
« dressed to us both." 

He glanced over it : 

" Their honeymoon at Paris is still 
deferred. They cannot leave Donna 
CleUa." 

After reading for some time in si- 
lence, he said in an animated tone : 

" This letter has been written 
some time, and it seems there were 
rumors of war on all sides at the 
time, and poor Mariupcia, though 
scarcely married to her German ba- 
ron, had to set out for her new home 
, much sooner than she expected." 

I listened to all this with mingled 
indifference and distraction, when I 
suddenly saw Lorenzo spring from 
his seat with an exclamation of so 
much surprise that I was eager to 
know what had caused his sudden 
excitement. 

He had just opened a newspaper, 
and read the great news of the 
day : the Austrians had declared war 
against Italy. The beginning of the 
campaign was at hand. 

Alas! my happy Easter was in- 
stantly darkened by a heavy cloud ! 

Lorenzo seized his hat, and imme- 
diately went out to obtain further 
details concerning the affair, leaving 
me sad and uneasy. Oh! how far 
I lived from the agitations of great 
political disturbances! How inca- 
pable I was of comprehending them ! 
For a year my soiil had been filled 
with emotions as profound as they 



were sweet.. After great sufferings, 
joys so great had been accorded me 
that I felt a painful shrinking from 
the least idea of any change. But 
tliough the power of suffering was 
still alive in my heart, ail anxiety was 
extinguished. Whatever way a dear 
hand is laid on us, we never wish to 
thrust it away. I remained calm, 
therefore, though a painful apprehen- 
sion had taken possession of my 
mind; and when Lorenzo returned, 
two hours later, I was almost pre- 
pared for what he had to communi- 
cate. 

Yes, I knew it ; he wished to go. 
Every one in the province to which 
his family belohged was to take part 
in this war of independence. He 
could not remain away ffom his bro- 
thers and the other relatives and 
friends who were to enroll them- 
selves in resisting a foreign rule. 

" It is the critical moment. Sec- 
onded by France, the issue cannot 
be doubtful this time. You know I 
have abhorred conspiracies all my life, 
and my long journeys have served to 
keep me away from those who would 
perhaps have drawn me into them. 
But now how can you wish me to 
hesitate ? How can you expect me 
at such a time to remain inactive and 
tranquil ? You would be the first, I 
am sure, to be astonished at such a 
course, and I hope to find you now 
both courageous and prompt to aid 
me, for I must start without any de- 
lay. You imderstand, my poor 
Ginevra, before to morrow I must be 
on my way." 

He said all this and much more 
besides. I neither tried to remon- 
strate nor reply. I felt he was obey- 
ing, what he believed to be a call of 
duty, and I could use no arguments 
to dissuade him from it. Wiiat 
could I do, then? Only aid liim, 
and bear without shrinking the unex- 
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sudden tempest to overthrow the 
edifice, but just restored, of my calm 
and happy life ! 

The day passed sadly and rapidly 
away. I was occupied so busily 
that I scarcely had time for reflec- 
tion. But at last all I could do 
was done, and Lorenzo, who had 
gone out in the afternoon, found, on 
returning at nightfall, that everything 
was ready for his departure, which 
was to take place that very night. 

We sat down side by side on a 
little bench against the garden-wall. 
Spring-time at Paris is lovely also, 
and everything was in bloom that 
year on Easter Sunday. The air 
even in Italy could not have been 
sweeter nor the sky clearer. He 
took my hand, and I leaned my 
head against his shoulder. For 
some minutes my heart swelled with 
a thousand emotions I was un- 
able to express. I allowed my tears 
to flow in silence. Lorenzo likewise 
struggled to repress the agitation he 
did not wish to betray, as I saw by 
his trembling lips and the paleness 
of his face. 

I wiped my eyes and raised my 
head. 

" Lorenzo," said I all at once, 
" why not take me with you, instead 
of leaving me here ?" 

" To the war ?" said he, smiling. 

" No, but to Italy. You could 
leave me, no matter where. On the 
other side of the Alps I should be 
near you, and . . . should you have 
need of me, I could go to you." 

He remained thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, and then said, as if speaking to 
himself: 

** Yes, should I be wounded, and 
have time to see you again, it would 
be a consolation, it is true." 

We became silent again, and I 
awaited his decision with a beating 
heart. Finally he said in a decided 
tone: 



" No, Ginevra, it cannot be. Re- 
main here. It is my wish. You 
must" 

** Why ?" asked I, tryiAg to keep 
back the tears that burst from my 
eyes at his reply — " why ? Oh ! teU 
me why ?" 

. *' Because," replied be firmly, ^1 
have no idea what will be the result 
of the war in Italy. Very probably 
it will cause insurrections everywhere, 
perhaps revolutions." 

** O my God !" cried I with ter- 
ror .. . "and you expect me not 
to feel any horror at this war! 
Even if it had not come to overturn 
my poor life, how can I help shud- 
dering at the thought of all the mis- 
ery it is about to produce ?" 

" What can you expect, Ginevra ? 
Yes, it is a serious affair. God alone 
knows what it will lead to. You see 
Mario writes Sicily is already a-flame. 
No one can tell what will take place 
at Naples. I should not be easy 
about you anywhere but here. . . . 
No, Ginevra, you cannot go. You 
must remain here. I insist upon 
it." 

I knew, from the tone in which he 
said this, it was useless to insist, and 
I bent my head in silence. He gently 
continued, as he pressed my hand in 
his: 

" The war will be short, I hope, 
Ginevra. If I am spared, I will has- 
ten to resume the dear life we have 
led here. But if> on the contrary . . ." 

He stopped a moment, then, with 
a sudden change of manner and an 
accent I shall never forget, he con- 
tinued : 

** But why speak to you as I should 
to any other woman ? Why not 
trust to the inward strength you pos- 
sess, which has as often struck me 
as your sweetness of disposition ? I 
know now where your strength 
comes from, and will speak to you 
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I looked at him with surprise at 
this preamble, and by the soft even- 
ing light I saw a ray of heaven in 
his eyes ; for they beamed with faith 
and humility as he uttered the follow- 
ing words : 

" Why deceive you, Ginevra ? 
Wliy not tell you I feel this is the 
last hour we shall ever pass together 
in this world ?" 

I shuddered. He put his arm 
around my waist, and drew me to- 
wards him. 

*' No, do not tremble! . . . Listen 
to me. ... If I feel I am to die, 
I have always thought a life Kke 
mine required some other expiation 
besides repentance. The happiness 
you have afforded me is not one, and 
who knows if its continuation might 
not become a source of danger to 
me ? Whereas to die now would be 
something; it would be a sacrifice 
worthy of being offered . . . and 
accepted." 

My head had again fallen on his 
shoulder, and my heart beat so rap- 
idly I was not able to reply. 

" Look upward, Ginevra," said he 
in a thrilling tone ; " raise your eyes 
towards the heaven you have taught 



me to turn to, to desire, and hope 
for. Tell me we shall meet there 
again, and there find a happiness no 
longer attended by danger !" 

Yes, at such language I felt the 
inward strength he had spoken of as- 
sert itselfi after seeming to fail me, 
and this terrible, painful hour became 
truly an hour of benediction. 

" Lorenzo," said I in a tpi^e which, 
in spite of my tears, was firm, " yes, 
you are right, a thousand times right. 
Yes, whatever be your fate and mine, 
let us bless God 1 . . . We are happy 
without doubt ; but our present life, 
whatever its duration, is only a short 
prelude to that true life of infinite 
happiness which awaits us. Let God 
do as he pleases with it and with us 1 
Whatever be the result, there is no 
adieu for us." 

Do I mean to say that the sorrow 
of parting was extinguished ? Oh ! 
no, assuredly not. We tasted its 
bitterness to the full, but there is a 
mysterious savor which is only re- 
vealed to the heart that includes all 
in its sacrifice, and refuses nothing. 
This savor was vouchsafed us at that 
supreme hour, and we knew and felt 
it strengthened our souls. 
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Tlie two weeks that succeeded this 
last evening seem, as I look back 
upon them, like one long day of ex- 
pectation. Nothing occurred to re- 
lieve my constant uneasiness. A few 
lines from Lorenzo, written in haste 
'as he was on the point of starting to 
join the army, where the post of 
aide-de-camp to one of the generals 
had been reserved for him, were the 
last direct news I received. From 
that day I had no other information 
but what I gathered from the news« 
papers, or what Mme. de Kergy and 
Diana obtained from their friends, 
who^ Xhovi^ mo^t oi them were un- 



favorable to the war in which France 
was engaged, felt an ardent interest 
in all who took part in it But there 
were only vague, confused reports, 
which, far from calming my agitation, 
only served to increase it. 

One Evening I remained later than 
usual at church. Prostrate before 
one of the altars, which was lit up 
with a great number of tapers, I 
could not tear myself away, though 
night had come and the church was 
almost deserted. It was one of those 
dark, painful hours when the idea of 
suffering fills us with feat and ^^^^%- 
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our nature to resist it ; oae of those 
hours of mortal anguish that no hu- 
man being could support had there 
not been a day — a day that will en- 
dure as long as the world — when this 
agony was suffered by Him who wish- 
ed us to participate in it in order that 
he might be for ever near us when we, 
in our turn, should have to endure it 
for him! . • . 

Oh! in that hour I felt in how 
short a time I had become attached 
to the earthly happiness that had 
been granted me beyond the realiza- 
tion of my utmost wishes. What 
tender, ardent sentiments! What 
sweet, delightful communings already 
constituted a treasure in my memory 
which furnished material for the most 
fearful sacrifice I could be called 
upon to make ! Alas ! the human 
heart, even that to which God has 
deigned to reveal himself, still at- 
taches itself strongly to all it i^ per- 
mitted to love on earth! But this 
divine love condescends to be jealous 
of our affection, and it is seldom he 
spares such hearts the extreme sacri- 
fices which lead them to give them- 
selves to him at last without any re- 
serve ! 

When I left the church, I saw a 
crowd in the street. Several houses 
were illuminated, and on all sides I 
heard people talking of a great vic- 
tory, the news of which had just ar- 
rived at Paris. 

I rotumed home agitated and trou- 
bled. At what price had this victory 
been won ? Who had fallen in the 
battle ? What was I to hear ? And 
when would the anguish that now 
contracted my heart be relieved . . . 
or justified? Mme. de Kergy, 
who hastened to participate in my 
anxiety, was unable to allay it. But 
our suspense was not of long duration. 
The hour, awaited with the fear of 
an overpowering presentiment, was 
soou to arrive! . . . 



Two days after I was sitting in 
the evening on the little bench in 
the garden where we held our last 
conversation, when I received the news 
for which he had so strangely prepared 
me. His fatal prevision was realized. 
He was one of the first victims of 
the opening attack. His name, better 
known than many others, had been 
reported at once, and headed the list 
of those who fell in the battle. 
* • • • • . 

No preparation, no acceptation 
of anticipated misfortune, no effort 
at submission or courage, was now 
able to preserve me firom a shock 
similar to the one I have related the 
effects of at the beginning of this 
story. As on that occasion, I lost 
all consciousness, and Ottavia car- 
ried me senseless to ray chamber. 
As then, likewise, I was for several 
days the prey to a burning fever, 
which was followed by a weakness 
and prostration that rendered my 
thoughts confused and incoherent 
for some time. And finally, as 
when I was but fifteen years old, it 
was also a strong, sudden emotion 
that helped restore my physical 
strength and the complete use of my 
senses and reason. 

The most profound silence reign- 
ed in the chamber where I lay, but 
I felt I was surrounded by the ten- 
derest care. At length I vaguely 
began to recognize voices around 
me; first, that of Ottavia, which 
made me shed my first tears — tears 
of emotion, caused by a return to the 
days of my childhood. I thought 
myself there again. I forgot every- 
thing that had happened since. But 
this partial relief restored lucidness 
to my mind, and with it a clear 
consciousness of the misfortune that 
had befallen me. Then I uttered a 
cry — a cry that alarmed my faithful 
nurse. But I had the strength to 
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Let me weep, Ottavia," said I 
L low tone — "I know, ... I 
llect Do not be alarmed ; I am 
jr, Ottavia, God be blessed, I 
pray !" 

said no more, and closed my 
. But a. little while after I re- 
led them, and eagerly raised my 
l. What did I hear? Mme. 
Kergy and Diana were there. 



I recognized their voices, and 
now distinguished their faces. But 
whose voice was that which had 
just struck my ear ? Whose sweet 
face was that so close to mine? 
Whose hand was that I felt the pres- 
sure of? 

" O my Stella !" I cried, " is it a 
dream, or are you really here ?" . . . 



XLVI. 



o, it was not a dream. It was 
y Stella, who had torn herself 
. her retreat, her solitude and 
grief, and hastened to me as 

as she heard of the fresh blow 
had befallen me. She had not 
?d to interest herself in all that 
:erned my new life, and the dis- 
radiance of my happiness had 
. the only joy of her wounded 
t. Now this happiness was sud- 
jr destroyed. ... I was far 
f'y I was in trouble; I was 
e ; the state of affairs, which be- 
* more and more serious, de- 
;d my brother in Sicily ; but she 
free — free, alas 1 from every tie, 

every duty, and she came^ to 
is fast as the most rapid travel- 
could bring her. But when she 
ed,, I was unable to recognize 
and, when I now embraced her, 
lad watched more than a week 
y bedside ! 

lis was the sweetest consola- 
— the greatest human assistance 
Qn could send me, and it was a 
fit to both of us. For each it 
beneficial to have the other to 
: of. 

y health now began to improve, 
my soul recovered its serenity, 
lit a solemn, profound peace, 
h could not be taken from me, 
ivhich continually increased ; but 
did not prevent me from feeling 
saying with sincerity that every- 



thing in this world was at an end for 
me. 

Yes, everything was at an end; 
but I resigned myself to my lot, and- 
when, after this new affliction, I' 
found myself before the altar where 
I prayed that evening with so many 
gloomy forebodings, I fell prostrate, 
as, after some severe combat or long 
journey, a child falls exhausted on 
the threshold of his father's house, ta 
which he returns never to leave it 
again ! 

If I had then obeyed my natural 
impulse, I should have sought some 
place of profound seclusion, where I 
could live, absorbed and lost in the 
thought continually present to my 
mind since the great day of grace 
which enabled me to comprehend 
the words: God loves met and to 
which I could henceforth add : And 
whom alone I now love ! 

But it is seldom the case one's na- 
tural inclinations can be obeyed, es- 
pecially when they incline one to 
a life of inaction and retirement 
There is but little repose on earth, 
and the more we love God, the less 
it is permitted to sigh after it. I 
was forced to think of others at this 
time, and, above all, of the dear, faith- 
ful friend who had come so far to 
console me. 

It did not require a long time for 
Mme. de Kergy to discern the he- 
roic gc^aXxvR^'^ ^i ^X.^^al's. 0<^ax!a»K^st^ 
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and still less for her maternal heart, 
that had received so many blows, to 
sympathize with the broken heart of 
Angiolina's mother. The affection 
she at once conceived for Stella was 
sp strong that I might have been al- 
most jealous, had it not exactly re- 
alized one of my strongest desires, 
and had not Mme. de Kergy been 
one of those persons whose affection 
is the emanation of a higher love 
which is bestowed on all; without al- 
lowing that which is given to the 
latest icomer to diminish in the least 
.the part of the others. 

She at once perceived the remedy 
that would be efficacious to her 
wounded heart, and what would be 
a beneficial effort for mine, and she 
threw us both, if I may so express 
myself, into that ocean of charity 
where all personal sufferings, trials, 
and considerations are forgotten, and 
where peace is restored to the soul by 
means of the very woes one encoun- 
ters and succeeds in relieving. 

No fatigue^ no fear of contagion, 
the sight of no misery, affected Stella's 
courage; no labor wearied her pa- 
tience, no application or effort was 
beyond her ability and perseverance. 
For souls thus constituted it is a 
genuine pleasure to exercise their 
noble faculties and be able to satis- 
fy the thirst for doing good that 
devours them. Her eyes, therefore, 
soon began to brighten, her face to 
grow animated, and from time to 
time, like a reflection of the past, her 
lips to expand with the charming 
smile of former days. 

There is a real enjoyment, little 
suspected by those who have not ex- 



perienced it, in these long, fatiguing 
rounds, the endless staircases ascend- 
ed and descended, in all these duties 
at once distressing and consoling, 
and it can be truly affirmed that 
there is more certainty of cheerful- 
ness awaiting those who return home 
from these sad visits than the hap. 
piest of those who come from some 
gay, brilliant assembly. It is to tbe 
former the words of S. Francis de 
^es may be addressed 2 " Consider 
the sweetest, liveliest pleasures that 
ever delighted your heart, and say if 
there is one worth the joy you now 
taste. . . ." 

Thus peace and a certain joy re- 
turned by degrees, seconded by the 
sweetest, tenderest, most beneficial 
sympathy. Notwithstanding the soli- 
tude in which we lived, and the 
mourning I never intended to lay 
aside, and which Stella continued to 
wear, we spent an hour every even- 
ing at Mme. de Kergy 's, leaving 
when it was time for her usual cirde 
to assemble. This hour was a plea- 
sant one, and she depended on seeing 
us, for she began to cling to our 
company. Diana, far from being 
jealous, declared we added to the 
happiness of their hfe ; and one day, 
in one of her outbursts of caressing 
affection, she exclaimed that the good 
God had restored to her mother the 
two daughters she had mourned for 
so long. 

At these words Mme. de Kergy's 
eyes filled with tears, which she has- 
tily wiped away, and, far from contra- 
dicting her daughter, she extended 
her arms and held us both in a 
solemn, tender, maternal embrace! 
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What Stella felt at that moment I 
cannot say. As for me, my feelings 
were rather painful than pleasant. 
/ comprehended only too weW t\ve 



sadness that clouded the dear, vene- 
rable brow of Gilbert's mother, and 
his prolonged absence weighed on 
m^ Yvt^X. W^ T^ttkOTRfc, 01 course I 
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did not consider myself the direct 
cause. But I could not forget that 
he merely left his country for a few 
weeks, and it was only after his so- 
journ at Naples he had taken the 
sudden resolution to make almost 
the tour of the world — that is, a jour- 
ney whose duration was prolonged 
from weeks into months, and from 
months into years. I felt that no 
joy could spring up on the hearth 
he had forsaken till the day he 
should return, and it seemed to me I 
should not dare till that day arrived 
enjoy the peace that had -been re- 
stored to my soul. 

Months passed away, however, 
autumn came for the second time 
since Stella's arrival, and the time 
fixed for her departure was approach- 
ing. I had made up my mind to 
accompany her, and pass some time 
at Naples with her, in order to be 
near my sister; but various unfore- 
seen events modified her plans as 
well as mine. 

I went one day to the H6tel de 
Kergy at a different hour from that I 
was in the habit of going. Diana 
and her mother had gone out. I 
was told they would return in an 
hour. I decided, therefore, to wait, 
and, as the weather was fine, I se- 
lected a book from one of the tables 
of the drawing-room, and took a 
seat in the garden. 

While I was looking over the 
books, my attention was attracted to 
several letters that lay on the table 
awaiting Mme. de Kergy's return, 
and, to my great joy, I recognized 
Gilbert's writing on one of them. 
His long absence had this time been 
rendered more painful by the infre- 
quency and irregularity of his letters. 
Whole months often elapsed without 
the arrival of any. I hoped this one 
had brought his mother the long- 
wished-for promise of his return, and 
cheered by this thought, I opened my 



book, which soon absorbed me so 
completely that I forgot my anxiety, 
and hope, and everything else. . . . 

The book I held in my hand was 
the Confessions of S, Augustine^ and, 
opening it at hazard, the passage on 
which my eyes fell was this : 

" What I know, not with doubt, but 
with certainty ; what I know, O my 
God ! is that I love thee. Thy word 
penetrated my heart and suddenly 
caused it to love thee. The heavens 
and the earth, and all they contain,* do 
they not cry without ceasing that all 
men should love thee? But he on 
whom it pleaseth thee to have 
mercy alone can comprehend this lan- 
guage." ♦ 

words, ancient but ever new, 
like the beauty itself that inspired 
them ! What a flight my soul took 
as I read them again here in this 
solitude and silence. Though centu- 
ries had passed since the day they 
were written, how exactly they ex- 
pressed, how faithfully they por- 
trayed, the feelings of my hearr! 
How profound was the conviction I 
felt, in my turn, that, without the 
mercy and compassion of God, I 
should never have been able to un- 
derstand their meaning ! 

1 was deeply, deeply plunged in 
these reflections, I was lost in a world, 
not of fancy, but of reality more de- 
lightful than a poet's dreams, when 
an unusual noise brought me sudden- 
ly to myself. First I heard the rat- 
tling of a carnage which I supposed 
to be Mme. de Kergy's. But I 
instantly saw two or three servants 
rush into the court, as if some un- 
expected event had occurred. Then 
the old gardener, at work in the 
parterre before me, suddenly threw 
down his watering-pot and uttered a 
cry of surprise and joy : 

" O goodness of God !" exclaimed 

• Can/. 0/ S. Aug.O^.-^.^isv.Nv. 
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he in a trembling voice, " there is 
Monsieur le Comte !" 

"Monsieur le Comte?" cried I, 
hastily rising. ... 

But I liad not time to finish my 
question. It was really he — Gilbert. 
He was there before me, on the upper 
step of the flight that led to the 
drawing-room. I sprang towards 
him with a joy I did not think of 
repressing or concealing, and, extend- 
ing both hands, I exclaimed : 

*♦ Oh I God be blessed a thousand 
times. It is you ! You have re- 
turned ! What a joyful surprise for 
your mother ! For Diana ! For me 
also^ I assure you ! . • ." 

I know not what else I was on 
the point of adding when, seeing 
him stand motionless, and gaze at 
me as if incapable of answering a 
word, a faint blush rose to my face. 
Was he surprised at such a greeting, 
or too much agitated? Perchance 
he was deceived as to its signification. 
This doubt caused a sudden embar. 
rassment, and checked the words I 
was about to utter. 

At lengtli he explained his unex- 
pected arrival His letter ought to 
have arrived before. He supposed 
his mother was notified. . . . He 
, wislied to «pare her so sudden a sur- 
prise. . . , 

** I knew you were at Paris," con- 
'^tiniied he, in a tone of agitation he 
could not overcome. " Yes ... I 
knew it, and hoped to see you again.' 
But to find you here ... to see you 
the first, O madame ! that was a 
happiness too great for me to antici- 
pate, and I cannot yet realize it is 
not, after all, a dream. . . ." 

While he was thus speaking, and 
gazing intently at me as if I were 
some vision about to vanish from his 
siglit, my joyful greeting and cordial- 
ity were changed i»to extreme gravity 
of manner, and 1 looked away asi^ 
Ais eyes H'andered from my face to 



my mourning attire, and for the first 
time it occurred to me he found me 
free, and perhaps was now thinking 
of it I 

Free! . • . Oh! if I have suc- 
ceeded in describing the state of my 
soul since that moment of divine 
light which marked the most pre- 
cious day of my life ; if I have clearly 
expressed the aspect which the pastj 
the present, the future, and all the 
joys, all the sufferings, in short, every 
event of my life, henceforth took in 
my eyes ; if, I say, I have been able 
to make myself understood, those 
who have read these pages are al- 
ready aware what the word free now 
signified to me. 

Free ! Yes, as the bird that cleaves 
the air is free to return to its cage ; as 
the captive on his way to the shores 
of his native land is free to return 
and resume his chains; so is the 
soul that has once tasted the blessed 
reality of God's love free also to 
return to the vain dreams of earthly 
happiness. 

" L would not accept it !" was the 
exclamation of a soul * that had thus 
been made free, and it is neither 
strange nor new. No more than 
the bird or the captive could it be 
tempted to return to the past. . . . 
• . • . ■ » 

I did not utter a word, however, 
and the thoughts that came over me 
like a flood died away in the midst 
of the joyful excitement that put an 
end to this moment of silence* 
Mme. de Kergy and Diana, who 
had been sent for, arrived pale and 
agitated. But when I saw Gflbert 
in his mother's arms, I felt so happy 
that I entirely forgot what had oc- 
curred, and was not even embarrass- 
ed when, as I was on the point of 
leaving, I heard Diana say to her 
brother that her mother had two new 
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jhters noT^, and he would find 
J sisters instead of one in the 
;e. 

returned home in great haste, 
as the first time for a long while 
leart had felt light. I searched 
>tella. She was neither in the 
e nor garden. I then thought 
e studio, where, in fact, I found 
Everything remained in the 
» way Lorenzo had left it, and 
^y who had a natural taste for 
arts, knew enough of sculpture 
evote a part of her time to it 
liad succeeded in making a bust 
ngiolina which was a good like- 
and she was at work upon it 
1 1 entered. 

le looked at me with an air of 
•ise, for she saw something un- 
l had taken place, 
jilbert has returned!" I ex- 
led, witlibut thinking of prepar- 
ler for the news, the effect of 
h I had not sufficiently foreseen, 
e turned deadly pale, and her 
assumed an expression I had 
r known it to wear. I was ut- 
amazed. Rising with an abrupt 
^ment, she said, in an altered 

• 
• 

Then I must go, Ginevra !" And, 
enly bursting into tears, she 
ed her lips to the little bust, 
successful production of her 
' and grief. 

) my angel child!" said she, 
pve me. I know it; I ought to 
no one but thee. I have been 
ihed, cruelly punished. And yet 
1 not sure of myself, Ginevra. 
not wish to see him again. I 

go." 

was the first time in her life 
I had thus allowed me to read 
lepths of her heart. It was the 
time the violence of any emo- 
whatever broke down the wall 
serve she knew how to main- 
and made her rise above her 



natural repugnance to speak of her- 
self. It was the first time I was sure 
of the wound I had so long suspect- 
ed, but which I had never ventured 
to probe. 

God alone knows with what emo- 
tion I listened to her. What hopes 
jvere awakened, and what prayers 
rose from my heart during the mo- 
ment's silence that followed these 
ardent words. She soon continued, 
with renewed agitation : 

"Yes, I must start at once. 'I 
had no idea he would arrive in this 
way without giving me time to es- 
cape! . . ." 

Then she added, in a hollow tone : 

"Listen, Ginevra. For^nce I 
must be frank with you. He Toves 
you, you well know, and now there 
is nothing more to separate you.; 
now you are free. ..." 

But she stopped short, surprised, 
I think, at the way in which I 
looked at her. 

"She also! Is it possible?" mur- 
mured I, replying to my own 
thoughts. 

And my eyes, that had been fixed 
on her, involuntarily looked upward 
at the light that came from the only 
window in the studio. I soon said 
in a calm tone : 

" You are mistaken, Stella. I am 
not free, as you suppose. But let us 
not speak of myself, I beg. . . ." 

She listened without comprehend- 
ing me, and her train of thought, in- 
terrupted for a moment, resumed its 
course. I was far from wishing to 
check a communicativeness her suf- 
fering heart had more need of than 
she was aware. I allowed her, 
therefore, to pour out without hin- 
drance all that burdened her mind. 
I suffered her to give way to her un- 
reasonable remorse. I did not even 
contradict her when she repeated 
that her sweet treasure would not 
have b^^xv x2in\^^^ ^\q»\«w V^^^Nns^^ 
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she been worthy of possessing it, if 
no other love had been allowed to 
enter her heart. I did not oppose 
this fancy, which was only one of 
those perfidies de tamouTy as such 
imaginary wrongs have been happily 
styled, which, after the occurrence of 
misfortune, often add to one's actual 
sorrow a burden still heavier and 
more difficult to bear. ^ 

On the contrary, I assured her we 
would start together, and slie herself 
should fix the day of our departure. 



I only begged her not* to hasten the 
time, and, by leaving Paris so ab- 
ruptly, afiiict our excellent friend at 
the very hour of her joy, and make 
Diana weep at the moment when she 
•was so pleased at the restoration of 
their happiness. At last I induced 
her to consent that things should rej 
main for the present as they were. 
She would return to the Hotel de 
Kergy, and Gilbert's retiuii should 
in no way change the way of life we 
had both led for a year. 
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Nothing, in fact, was changed. 
Our morning rounds, our occupations 
in the afternoon, and our evening re- 
unions, all continued the same as be- 
fore. Apparently nothing new had 
occurred except the satisfaction and 
joy which once more brightened the 
fireside of our friends, and things 
were pleasanter than ever, even when 
Gilbert was present. This time he 
seemed decided to put an end to his 
wandering habits, and settle down 
with his mother, never to leave her 
again. 

Nothing was changed, therefore. 
And yet before the end of the year 
I alone remained the same as the day 
of Gilbert's arrival, the day when 
Stella was so desirous of going away 
that she might not meet him again ; 
the day when (as I must now ac- 
knowledge he thought if he was de- 
ceived by the pleasure I manifested 
at seeing him again, if my sentiments 
did not respond to his, if some new 
insurmountable barrier had risen in 
the place of that which death had re- 
moved, then he would once more de- 
part, he would leave his country again, 
he would exile himself firom his 
friends . . . and — who knows ? — per- 
haps die — yes, really, die of grief with 
a broken heart! . . . 

It W3is somewhat in these terms \\e 



spoke to me some time after his r^ 
turn, and I looked at him, as I listen- 
ed, with a strange sensation of sur- 
prise. He was, however, the same 
he once was, the same GUbert whose 
presence had afforded me so much 
happiness and been such a source 
of danger. There was no change in 
the charm of his expression, his voice, 
his wit, the elevation of his mind and 
character, and yet ... I tried, but 
in vain, to recall the emotions of the 
past I once found so difficult to hide, 
so painful to combat, so impossible to ] 
overcome. I could not revive the 
dreams, the realization of which was 
now offered nae, and convince ray- 
self it was I who had formerly re- 
garded such a destiny as so happy a 
one and so worthy of envy — I, who 
now found it so far below the satis- 
fied ambition of my heart. Ah! it 
was a good thing for me to see Gil- 
bert again ; it was well to look this 
earthly happiness once more in the 
face, in order to estimate the extent 
the divine arrow had penetraieu my 
soul and opened the only true foun- 
tain of happiness and love I 

It was not necessary to give utter- 
ance to all these thoughts. There 
was something inexpressible in my 
eyes, my voice, my language, ray 
ltatvc\\3:\\\\\.>j Sxv \v\s. ^x^s^nce, in my \ 
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friendship itself, so evident and sin- 
cere, which were more expressive 
than any words or explanation, and 
by degrees produced a conviction no 
man can resist unless he is — which 
Gilbert was not — ^blind, presumptuous, 
or inflated with pride. 

** Amor, ch* a null* amato amar perdona/* ♦ 

says our great poet. But he should 
have added that, if this law is 
not obeyed, love dies, and he who 
loves soon grows weary of loving in 
vain. 

Gilbert was not an exception to 
this rule. The time came for its ac- 
complishment in his case. The day 
came when he realized it. It was a 
slow, gradual, insensible process, but 
at* length I saw the budding, the 
progress, the fulfilment of my dearest 
hopes. 

The ** sang joyeux " which once 
enabled my dear Stella to endure the 
trials of her earlier life now diffused 
new joy and hope in her heart, brought 
back to her eyes and lips that bril- 
liancy of color and intensity of ex- 
pression which always reflected the 
emotions of her soul, and made her 
once more what she was before her 
great grief! . . . 

• •••.. 

I saw her at last happy — happy to 
a degree that had never before been 
shed over her life. I should have 
left her then, as I intended, to see 
Livia again; but, while the changes I 
have just referred to were taking 
place around me, the heavy, un- 
merciful hand of spoliation had been 
laid on the loved asylum where my 
sister hoped to find shelter for life 
Soldiers' quarters were needed. The 
monastery was appropriated, the 
nuns were expelled. A greater trial 
than exile was inflicted on their inno- 
cent lives — a trial as severe as death, 
and, in fact, was death to several of 

♦ " Love that denial takes from none beloved.**— 
Carys Dante^ Inferno, canto v. 



their number. They were separated 
from one another; the aged were 
received in pious families; some 
were dispersed in various convents 
of their order still spared in Italy by 
the act of suppression; others, again^ 
sought refuge in countries not then 
affected by the tempest which, from 
time to time, rises against the church 
and strikes the religious orders as 
lightning always strikes the highest 
summits, without ever succeeding in 
annihilating one, but leaving to the 
persecutors the stigma of crime and 
the shame of defeat ! 

My sister Livia was of the number 
of these holy exiles. A convent of 
her order, not far from Paris, was as- 
signed her as a refuge, and it was 
there I had the joy of once more 
seeing her calm, angelic face. How 
much we had to say to each other I 
How truly united we now were! 
What a pleasure to again find her 
attentive ear, her faithful heart, and 
her courageous, artless soul! But 
when, after the long account I had 
to give her, I asked her to tell me, in 
her turn, all she had suffered from 
the sudden, violent invasion, the pro- 
fanation of a place so dear and sacred 
to her, and the necessity of bidding 
farewell to the cloudless heavens, 
the beautiful mountains, and all the 
enchanting scenery of the country 
she loved, she smiled : 

"What difference does all that 
make ?" said she. " Only one thing 
is sad : that they who have wronged 
us should have done us this injury. 
As for us, the only real privation 
there is they could not inflict on us ; 
the/only true exile they could not 
impose. Domini est terra et plenitudo 
^us ! No human power can separate 
us from him ! 

And now there remains but litde 
to add. 
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as it is, in all its fulness and its in- 
sufficiency, Gilbert and Stella pos- 
sess. Diana also, without being 
obliged to leave her mother, has 
found a husband worthy of her and 
the dear sanctuary of all that is 
noble. Mario makes frequent joiu:- 
neys to France to visit his sisters, 
each in her retreat, and his former 
asperities seem to grow less and less. 
Lando and Teresina also come to see 
me every time they visit Paris, and 
I always find in him a sincere and 
faithful friend ; but it is very difficult 
to convince him I shall never marry 
again, and still more so to make him 
understand how I can be happy. 

Happy! . . . Nevertheless I am, 
and truly so ! I am happier than I 
ever imagined I could be on earth ; 
and if life sometimes seems long, I 
have never found it sad. Order, 
peace, activity, salutary friendship, a 
divine hope, leave nothing to be de- 
sired, and like one * who, still young, 

* Alexandrine de la Fenonnajs. 



likewise arrived through suffering to 
the clearest light, I said, in my turn : 
Nothing is wanting, for ** / believe^ I 
love^ and I wait r^ 

Yes, I await the plenitude of that 
happiness, a single ray of which suf- 
ficed to transform my whole life. I 
bless God for having unveiled the 
profound mystery of my heart, and 
enabled me to solve its enigma, and 
to understand with the same clear- 
ness all the aspirations of the soul 
which constitute here below the 
glory and torment of our nature ! I 
render thanks to him for being able 
to comprehend and believe with as- 
surance that the reason why we are 
so insatiable for knowledge, for 
repose, for happiness, for love, for 
security, and for so many other 
blessings never found on earth to 
the extent they are longed for, 
is because "we are all created 
soldy for what we cannot here pos- 
sess 1" * 

• * Madame Swetchine. 
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